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TRAGEDIES. 



The Prologue. 

TA' Troj ihert Ijri tht Scmt : From Del 0/ Grrtc 

■* Tin Prineet Ors'lllout, their h'lgb Mood cbaf'a 

Hifot to the Port of Atheai iml their thipptt 

Fraught viith the nanUtert anJ intlrumrnU 

OferurO IVarre : Sixty and nine that •utore 

Their Crownelt RegaS, from th'jilhen'mn bay 

Put forth to-a/ard Phrjgia, and their vavi it maae 

7e raiuaeie Trojr, •u/itbin •aibose ilreng emurej 

The raviih'd Helen, Mcndaus Queene, 

fVlth vtanlen Paris ileepes, and ibat't the Qaarre/i 

To Tcncdoi Ihry come, 

jind the deepe-draviing Barte da there dii^orgt 

Their <aiarTthe Jmalage : now on Dardan Plain: 

Thefreih and jet anbruiied Greetej do fitch 

Their brave Pa-mllianj. PriaiBH lix-galed Cily, 

Danjan and Timbria, Helias, Chetas, Troieo, 

^111/ ADtCDonidua -uiilb maitie Slaplt-t 

jiad eorreipomivt andful0ing Boltt 

Slim up the Sonnet of Troy. 

ffvw ExpeSiUion liclling iHtlUh tpirili, 

On one and other side, Trojan and Greeie, 

Sell all on hazard. And hilber am I come, 

A Pniiogtie arra'd, but not at cenfiilence 

Of Autbort pen, or Aaari voyce ,- but luiieJ 

In Gie cen£liont, at our ArgiimenI, 

To leUyoa (faire Beholden) that oar Play 

Ltapet ere the vaunt and Jirtlfmgt of thete broylet, 

Bf^nning in the naddle, ilarling thence aitiaj, 

To vihat may he Sgelted in a Play .* 

I.ite, or finde fault, do as your pteaturtt are, 

Ko%B gtod, or bad, 'lii but the chance of IVarre, 



THE TRAGEDIE OF 

Troylus and Cressida. 



Acluj Primus. Sc^na Prima, 




Enlir Pandtinu amd Trvjiuu 
Trejhis. 

An here my Variety De anarme s^aine. 

Why should I warre without the wals of Troy 
That finde such cnxell batteD here within ? 
Each Trojan that is master of his heart. 
Let him to field, Troybii alas hath none. 

Pan* Will this geere nere be mended ? 

Troy, The Greeks are strong, & skilful to their strength. 
Fierce to their skill, and to their fiercenesse Valiant : 
But I am weaker than a womans teare ; 
Tamer then sleepe, fonder then ignorance ; 
I>es8e valiant then the Virgin in the night, 
And skillesse as unpra^s'd Infancie. 

Pan. Well, I have told you enough of this : For my part, lie 
not middle nor make no farther. Hee that will have a Cake out 
of the Wheate, must needes tarry the grinding. 

Troy, Have I not tarried ? 

Pan, I the grinding ; but you must tarry the bolting. 

Troy, Have I not tarried ? 

Pan^ I the boulting ; but you must tarry the leav'ing. 

Troy, Still have I tarried. 
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Pan. 1, to the leaveniag : but heem jret in the word htrs- 
after, the Knradiog, the maldag of the Cake, the faeatiog of the 
Oren, and the Baking ; nay, you mutt itay the cooling too, or 
you may chance to burae your iipa. 

Traj. Patience her lelfe, what Goddewe ere she be. 
Doth leaKr blench at sufTerance, then I doc : 
At Priarm Royall Table doe I lit ; 
And when faire CniiiJ comee into my thought), 
So (Traitor) then she comes, when she ii thence. 

PoH. Well : 
She look'd yesternight fairer, then ever I uw her looke. 
Or any woman elae. 

Trvf. I wai about to tell thee, when my heart, 
As wedged with a ti^ would rive in twaine, 
Leitt HeQur, or my Father diould perceiye me : 
I have (at when the Sunne doth light a-aconie) 
Buried this sigh, in wrinkle of a smile : 
But torrow, that u couch'd in aeeming gladneate. 
Is like that minh. Fate tumes to sudden sadnesse. 

Pan. And her haire were not somewhat darker than Helauy 
well go too, there were no more comparison betweene the Women. 
But for my part ^ is my Kinswoman, I would not (as they 
tearme it) praise it, but I wold some-body had heard her taike 
yesterday as I did : I will not dispraise your sister Cauaiulra'i 

Troy. Oh Pandanu ! I tell thee PanJarui i 
When I doe tell thee, there my hopes lye drown'd : 
Reply not in how many Fadoroes decpe 
Ttey lye indreoch'd, I tell thee, I am mad 
In CmtiJs love. Thou answer'st she is Faire, 
Powr'st in the open Ulcer of my heart. 
Her Eyes, her Haire, her Cbeeke, her Gate, her Voice, 
Haodlett in thy discourse. O that her Hand 
(In whose companion, all whhes are Inke) 
Wriliag their owne reproach ; to whose soft seizure, 
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ACTL 



The Cignets Downe is hanh^ and spirit of Sense 

Hard as the paliiie of Plough-man. This thou td'st me ) 

As true thou tei*st me^ when I saj I love her : 

But saying thus, instead of Oyle and Balme, 

Thou lai'st in every gash that love hath given me, 

The Knife that made it. 

Pan, I speake no more then truth. 

Troy, Thou do'st not speake so much. 

Pan* Faith, He not meddle in't : Let her be as sfaee is, if she 
be ^re, 'tis the better for her : and she be not, she ha's the mends 
in her owne hands. 

Troy. Good Pandarus : How now Pandarui ? 

Pan. I have had my Labour for my travell, ill thought on of 
her, and ill thought on of you ; Gone betweene and betweeoe, but 
small thankes for my labour. 

Troy. What art thou angry Pandartu ? what with me ? 

Pan. Because she's Kinne to me, therefore shee's not so faire 
as Hdeny and she were not kin to me, she would be as faire on 
Friday, as HeUn is on Sunday. But what care 1 ? I care not and 
she were a Black-a Moore, 'tis all one to me. 

Troy. Say I she is not ^re ? 

Pan. I doe not care whether you doe or no. Shee's a Foole 
to stay behinde her Father : Let her to the Greeks, and so He 
tell her the next time I see her : for my part. He meddle nor 
make no more i'th'matter. 

Troy. Pandanu f 

Pan. Not I. 

Troy, Sweete Pandartu. 

Pan. Pray you speake no more to me, I will leave all as I 
found it, and there an end. Exit Pond. 

Sound Alarum. 

Tro, Peace you ungracious Clamors, peace rude sounds, 
Fooles on both sides. Helm must needes be faire. 
When with your bloud you daily paint her thus. 
I cannot fight upon this Argument : 
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loo «ar»'d a subjefl for my Sword. 
'Bui Paniianu: O Gods! How do you plague me? 
1 1 canaot come to Crritid but by Pam/ar, 

And he's 31 uachy to be woo'd to woe, 

As she is stubbome, cbast, agaitiiC all euite. 

TrII me jIjxJIb for diy Daphntt Lo»e 

What Crtit'ul is, what Pandar, and what we : 

Her bed is India, there ihe iies, a Pearle, 

Between our Ilium, and wberc shee recides 

Let it be cold the wild and wandring Sood, 

Our leUc the Merchant, and this uyling PanJar, 

Our doubtiiill hope, our convoy and our Barke. 

Ahrum. Enter JEaeat. 

JEmt. How now Prince Tnyliuf 
Wherrfbre o« a field ? 

Troy. Because not there ; thia womans answer sorts. 
For wonunish it is to be from thence : 
What newes JEntai from the field to day ? 

Mtir. That Parii is returned home, and hurl. 

Troy. By whom Mneat ? 

JEiu, Troylur by Menelaut. 

Tny. Let Paris bleed, 'tis but a scar to scome, 
Pari* is gor'd with Mauluu home. Alarum. 

Mitt. Harkc what good sport is out of Towne to day. 

Troj. Better at home, if would I might were may : 
But to the apon abroad, are you bound thither? 

Mm. In all cwift hast. 

Tnj. Come goe wee then togither. Extuni, 



Enlir Crtttid and htr 



Crt. Who were ihoie went by I 



Crr. And whether go they ? 



QuPene Htcuba, and Helltn, 
Up to the Eaaieme Tower, 
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Whose height commands as subjed ail the vaile, 
To see the battell : HeSor whose pacience. 
Is as a Vertue fixt, to day was mov'd : 
He chides Andromache and strooke his Armorer, 
And like as there were husbandry in Warre 
Before the Sunne rose, hee was hamest lyte, 
And to the field goe's he ; where every flower 
Did as a Prophet weepe what it forsaw. 
In HeSors wrath. 

Cre, What was his cause of anger ? 

Man* The noise goe's this ; 
There is among the Greekes, 
A Lord of Trojan blood, Nephew to HeQor^ 
They call him Ajax, 

Cre, Good ; and what of him ? 

Man, They say he is a very man fer se and stands alone. 

Cre, So do all men, unlesse they are drunke, sicke, or have no 
legges. 

Man. This man Lady, hath rob'd many beasts of their 
particular additions, he is as valiant as the Lyoh, churlish as the 
Beare, slow as the Elephant : a man into whom nature hath so 
crowded humors, that his valour is crusht into folly, his folly sauced 
with discretion : there is no man hath a vertue, that he hath not 
a glimpse of, nor any man an attaint, but he carries some staine of 
it. He is melancholy without cause, and merry against the haire, 
hee hath the jojrnts of every thing, but every thing so out of joynt, 
that hee is a gowtie Briareuif many hands and no use; or 
purblinded Argus^ all eyes and no sight. 

Cre. But how should this man that makes me smile, make 
HeSor angry ? 

Man. They say he yesterday cop'd HeSor in the battell and 
stroke him downe, the disdaind & shame whereof, hath ever since 
kept HeQor fasting and waking. 

Enter Pandarus, 
Cre, Who comes here ? 
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Man, Madam yoar Uncle Pmdanu. 

Cre. HtBort a gallant roan. 

Mam, Aa may be in tbc world Lady. 

Pom. Wbat'a that i wbat't that i 

Crt. Good morrow Uncle Paitdarvs, 

Pan. Good morrow Cozen Creind : what do ^u talke of \ 
good morrow Alexander! how do you Cozen I when were you at 
lUium? 

Cre. Thit mftming Uncle. 

Pan, What were yon talking of when I came ? Waa HeSor 
trm'd and gon ere ya^ came to Illinm I HtUen wa« not up i waa 
ihe» 

Cre. HeBor wu gone but HeBem waa not up f 

Pim. E'ene lo ; HeBar was ■tirring early. 

Cre. That were we talking of, and of hb anger. 

Pan, Waa he angry ? 

Cre. So he nie* here. 

Pan. True he was so ; I know the cauae too, heele lay about 
him to day I can tell them that, and there's Troylat will not come 
iam behind him, let them take heede of Trajluii I can tell them 
that too. 

Crt, What it he angiy too \ 

Pan. Who TViffAu f 
Trojiiu ia the better man of the two. 

Cre. Oh Jupiter : there's no comparison. 

Pan, What not betweene Troyhu and HeBgr ? do you know 
a man if you aee him i 

Crt, I, if I erer saw him before and knew him. 

Pan. Well I say Tryliu a Troyltu. 

Cre, Then you say as I say, 
For I am sure he is not HeBor, 

Pan, No Dor HeBor it not Tnykt in tome degrees, 

Cre. 'Tia just, to each of them he it himselfe. 

Pan, Himtelfe ? alat poore Troyiiu I would he were. 

Crt, So he is. 
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Pan. Conditkm I had gone bue-feote to India. 

Cre. He it not HeSor» 

Pan, HimteUe ? no ? hee's not himselfe, would a were him- 
•elfe : well^ the Gods are above, time must friend or end : well 
Trtyku well, I would my heart were in her body ; no, ffeSer is 
not a better man then Troylus, 

Cre, Excuse me. 

Pan. He is elder, 

Cre, Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan, Th'others not come too't, you shall tell me another tale 
when th'others come too't : HeSor shall not have his will this 
yeare. 

Cre, He shall not neede it if he have his owne. 

Pan, Nor his qualities. 

Cre, No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beautie. 

Cre, Twould not become him, his own's better. 

Pan. You have no judgement Neece ; HeUen her selfe swore 
th'other day that Troyltu for a browne favour (for so 'tis I must 
confesse) not browne neither. 

Cre. No, but browne. 

Pan. Faith to say truth, browne and not browne. 

Cre. To say the truth, true and not true. 

Pan, She prais'd his complexion above Paris. 

Cre, Why Paris hath colour inough. 

Pan. So he has. 

Cre, Then Troylus should have too much, if she prais'd him 
above, his complexion is higher then his, he having colour enough, 
and the other higher, is too flaming a praise for a good com- 
plexion, I had as lieve Hellens golden tongue had commended 
Troylus for a copper nose. 

Pan, I sweare to you, 
I thinke Hellen loves him better then Paris, 

Cre. Then shee's a merry Greeke indeed. 

Pan. l^dj I am sure she does, she came to him th'other day 
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mto the compast windowy and you know he has not past three or 
foore haires on his chinne. 

Crei. Indeed a Tapsters Arithmedque may soone bring his 
paiticulart therein^ to a totall. 

PamL "Why he is very yong, and yet will be within three 
poond lift as much as his brother ffcffar, 

Crts, Is he is so young a man^ and so old a lifter ? 

Pan, But to proove to you that ffeilen loves him, she came and 
puts me her white hand to his cloven chin. 

Cm» Juno have mercy, how came it cloven ? 

Pan. Why, you know 'tis dimpled, 
I thinke his smylmg becomes him better then any man in all 
Phrigia* 

Cre. Oh he smiles valiantly. 

Pan. Dooes hee not ? 

Cre, Oh yes, and 'twere a cloVd in Autumne. 

Pan, Why go to then, but to prove to you that HeUen loves 
Tnybu, 

Cre, Trojhu wil stand to thee 
Proofe, if youk proove it so. 

Pan, Troybu P why he esteemes her no more then I esteeme 
an addle egge. 

Cre. If you loye an addle egge as well as you love an idle head, 
yon would eate chickens i'th'shell. 

Pan, I cannot chuse but laugh to thinke how she tickled 
hii chin, indeed shee has a marvel's white hand I must needs 



Cre, Without the racke. 

Pom, And shee takes upon her to spie a white haire on his 

Civ. Alas poore chin ? many a wart is richer. 
Pond, But there was such laughing, Queene Heeuha laught that 
bcreyet ran ore. 

Cre. With Milstones. 

PoMm And Coitandra laught. 
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Crt. But there was more temperate fire under the pot of her 
eyes ; did her eyes run ore too J 

Pan. And Hraor taught. 

Crt. Ac what was all this laughing ? 

Pand. Marry at the white haire tliat Usibn tpi«d on Troylus 
chin. 

Crtt, And t'had beene a grcene halrc, I should have lauglit 



Pani. Tlicy laught i 









Cft. What was his answere ! 

Pan. Quoth shee, heere's but two and fifty haircs on your 
cliinne ; and one of them is ultiLc. 

Crt, This is hpr question. 

PaniL That's true, make no quesdon of thst, two and fiftie 
halres quoth \i(x, and one while, that white haire is my Father, 
and all the reiit are his Sonnes. Jujuitr quoth she, which of 
these haires is Parii my husband ? The forked one quoth he, 
pluckt out and give it him : but there was Guch laughing, and 
Hellcn fio blusht, and Paris so chaft, and all the rest so laught, 
liiat it past. 

Cre. So let it now, 
For it has beene a great while going by. 

Pan. WeU Coien, 
I told you 3 thing yesterday, tbink on't, 

Cre. So I dot-'s. 

Pand, lie be swome 'tis true, he will weepe you an'twcre a 
man borne in April). Sound a rctrtau. 

Cret, And lie spring up in hU tcares, an'twere a nettle 
against May. 

Pan. Harke they are comming from the field, shal we stand up 
here and see them, as they passe toward IlUum, good Neece do, 
sweet Neece Crei/ida. 

Crt. At your pleasure. 

Pan. Heere, lieere, here's ati excellent j'lace, lieK.Te we may see 
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: bravely, He tel you them all by their names, aa ihey pasae 
1^, but marke Trojlai above the rest. 

Enter Maeat, 
Cre. SpeaVe not so low'd. 

Pan. Thst's JEnmt, ia not tliat a brave man, l:ce'a one of the 
Aowers of Troy I can you, but markc Troylus, you alial see anon, 
Cre. Who's that? 

Enirr Anttnar. 

Pan. That's ^nUnor, he has a ahrow'd wit I can tell you, 
and bee's a man good inough, hce's one o'th soundest judgement 
in Troy whosoever, and a proper man of person ; when comw 
Traylat ? He shew you Troylus anon, if hee see me, you shall 
see him nod at me. 

Cro. Will he gite you the nod ? 

Pan. You shall tee. 

Cre If he Jo, the rich shall have, more. 

Eater Heaor, 

Pan. That's Hedor, that, that, looke you, that there's a fellow. 

Goe thy way Hcaor, there's a brave man Neece, O brave HeSor! 

Looke how hee tookes \ there's a countenance ; ibC cot a brave 



Cre, O brave man ! 

Pan. Is a not ? It dooes a mans heart good, looke you what 
hacks are on bis Helmet, looke you yonder, do you see ? Looke 
you there ? There's no jesting, laying on, tak'l off, who i!I as 
tliey say, there be hacks. 

Cre. Be diose with Swords? 

EnUr Paris. 
Pan, Swords, any thing he rarea not, and the divell come to 
him, it's all one, by Gods lid it dooes ones heart good. Yonder 
cs Par'ii, yonder comes ParU i looke yee yonder Neece, iai 
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not a gallant man to, ist not ? Why this is brave now : who said 
he came hurt home to day ? Hee's not hurt, why this will do 
Helleru heart good now, ha i Would I could see Troyhu now, 
you shall Troylus anon. 
Cre. Whose that? 

Enter HeUenut, 

Pan. That's HeUenus^ I marvell where Troylus is, that's 
HelenuSf I thinke he went not forth to day : that's HeDenus. 

Cre. Can Hellenus fight Uncle I 

Pan. Hellenus no : yes heele fight indifferent, well, I marvell 
where Troylus is; harke, do you not haere the people crie 
Troylus P Hellenus is a Priest 

Cre. What sneaking fellow comes yonder i 

Enter Trylus. 

Pan. Where ? Yonder ? That's Di^hohus. Tis Troyhu ! 
Ther's a man Neece, hem! Brave Troylus^ the Prince of 
Chivalrie. 

Cre. Peace, for shame peace. 

Pond. Marke him, not him : O brave Troylus : looke well 
upon him Neece, looke you how his Sword is bloudied, and his 
Hehne more hackt then HeQors^ and how he lookes, and how he 
goes. O admirable youth ! he ne're saw three and twenty. Go 
diy way Troylus^ go thy way, had I a sister were a Grace^ or a 
daughter a Goddesse, hee should take his choice. O admirable 
roan ! Pans ? Paris is durt to him, and I warrant, Hden to 
change, would give money to boot. 

Enter common SouISars. 

Cres. Heere come more. 

Pan. Asses, fooles, dolts, chaffe and bran, chafie and bran ; 
porredge after meat. I could live and dye i'th'eyes of Troylus. 
Ne're looke, ne're looke ; the Eagles are gon, Crowes and Dawes, 
Crowes and Dawes i I had rather be such a num as Troylus^ then 
jigamemnoH and all Greece. 
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Crt*. There is among the Greckea JfcMScit a better man then 
Tr,jhu. 

Pom. AchUUi f a Dray-maD, a Porter, a very Camell, 

CttM. Well welL 

/•««. Well, well ? Why hare you any diacretioi) ? have you 
any eye* \ Do you know what a man \»\ It not binh, beauty, 
good ihape, diiCDarae, manhood, leanung, gentlenene, Tertue, 
yooth, liberality, and m> forth : the S[nce, and nit that Kaaoni 

Cm. I, a minc'd mui and then to be bak'd with no Date io 
the pye, for then the man's datet out. 

Paiu Yon are luch another woman, one knowea not at what 
ward you lye. 

Crti. Upon my boclce, to defend my belly ; upon my wit, to 
defend my wilet ; uppon my lecrecy, to defend mine honcMy ; my 
Haake, to defend my beauty, and you to defend all theie : and at 
all tbeae waxdea I lye at, at a thousand watchea^ 

Pat, Say one of your watchea. 

&>/. Nay lie watch yon for that, and that'a one of the 
cbeefeit of them too : If I cannot ward what I would not hare 
hit, I can watch you for telling how I took the blow, unlene it 
iwdl patt hiding, and then it'a paat watching. 

Enttr Btj. 
Pan, You are nich another. 

Bej, Sir, my Lord would inatandy qieake with you. 
Pan. Wherei 
Boy. At your owne houae. 

Pom. Good Boy tell him I come, I doubt he bee hurt 
Fare ye well good Neece. 
Cru, Adieu Unkle. 
Pan, lie be vrith you Neece by and by. 
Cm, To bring Unkle. 
Pan. I, a token from Tnyht, 
Cm. By the nroe token, you are a Bawd. Exit Pand. 
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■Words, vowes, gifts, teares, & lores full sacrifice, 

He offers in anothers enterprise : 

But more in Troyhti thousand fold I see, 

Then in the glasse of Pandat^s praise may be ; 

Yet hold I off. Women are Angels wooing. 

Things won are done, joyes soule lyes in the dooing : 

That she belov'd, knowes nought, that knowes not this ; 

Men prize the thing ungain'd, more then it is. 

That she was never yet, that ever knew 

Love got so sweet, as when desire did sue : 

Therefore this raaxime out of love I teach ; 

** Atcbievemenf^ is command: ungairi^d, beseech. 

That though my hearts Contents firme love doth beare, 

Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appeare, ExtL • 

Senet, Enter jigamemnonf Nestor^ lllyssa^ Dicmedei^ AfendaiUt 

wiih others, 

Agam. Princes: 
What greefe hath set the Jaundies on your cheekes \ 
The ample proposition that hope makes 
In all designes, begun on earth below 
Fayles in the promist largenesse : cheekes and disasters 
Grow in the veines of a6Hons highest rear'd. 
As knots by the conflux of meeting sap, 
Infefl the sound Pine, and diverts his Graine 
Tortive and erant from his course of growth. 
Nor Princes, is it matter new to us. 
That we come short of our suppose so farre, 
That after seven yeares siege, yet Troy walles stand, 
Sith every afHon that hath gone before. 
Whereof we have Record, Triall did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the ayme : 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gave't surmised shape. Why then (you Princes) 
Do you with cheekes abash'd, behold our workes, 
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And tbinke them dtaine, which are (indeed) nought elK 

But the protiafliTe trial* of great love, 

To finde peninive conRaDcie in mea i 

The fiaeneiBe of which Mettall is not found 

Id Fortunes lore : for then, the Bold and Coward, 

The Wi«e and Foole, the Artirt and un-read. 

The bard and loft, aeeme all aflin'd, and kin. 

But in the Winde and Tempest of her frowne, 

Di«tin£tion with a lowd and powrefiill fan, 

Pui&Dg at all, wioDowea the light away ; 

And what hath masK, or matter by it selie, 

Liet rich in Venue, and un mingled. 

Ncilor. With due Obseryance of thy godly »eat. 
Great Agamemmut, Nttlor ihall apply 
Thy bteit words. 
Iq the reproofe of Chance, 

Lies the true proofe of men : The Sea bnng smooth, 
How many shallow bauble Boates dare saile 
Upon her padent brest, making their way 
With those of Nobler bulke ? 
But let the Ruffian Borem once enrage 
The gentle Tbeili, and anon behold 
The strong ribb'd Barke through liquid Mountaines cut. 
Bounding betweene the two moyst Elements 
Like Perteui Hone. Where's then the aawcy Boate, 
Whose weake untimber*d aides but eren now 
Co-rival'd GreatnesK ? Either to harbour fled, 
Or made a Toate for Neptune. Even so, 
Doth valours shew, and valours worth divide 
Id stormes of Fortune. 
For, in her lay and brightnesse. 
The Heard hath more annoyance by the Brieze 
Then by the Tyger : But, when the splitting winde 
Hakes flexible the knees of knotted Oakes, 
And Flies fled under shade, why then 
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The thing of Courage, 

As rowz'd with rage, with rage doth 8yii^)athize, 
And with an accent tun'd in selfe-same key, 
•Retyres to chiding Fortune. 

Ulyt. jigamemnon^ 

Thou great G>mniander9 Nerve, and Bone of Greece, 
Heart of our Numbers, soule, and onely spirit. 
In whom the tempers, and the mindes of all 
Should be shut up : Heare what Ulysses speakes. 
Besides the applause and approbation 
The which most mighty for thy place and sway. 
And thou most reverend for thy stretcht-out life, 
I give to both your speeches : which were such, 
As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in Brasse : and such againe 
As venerable Nestor (hatched in Silver) 
Should with a bond of ayre, strong as the Axletree 
In which the Heavens ride, knit all Greekes eares 
To his experienc'd tongue : yet let it please both 
(Thou Great, and Wise) to heare Ulysses speake. 

Aga, Speak Prince of Ithaca^ and be't of lesse expert : 
That matter needlesse of impordesse burthen 
Divide thy lips ; then we are confident 
When ranke ThersUes opes his Masticke jawes. 
We shall heare Musicke, Wit, and Oracle. 

Ulys, Troy yet upon his basis had bene downe. 
And the great HeSors sword had lack'd a Master 
But for these instances. 
The specialty of Rule hath beene neglected ; 
And looke how many Grecian Tents do stand 
Hollow upon this Plaine, so many hollow Factions. 
When that the Generall is not like the Hive, 
To whom the Forragers shall all repaire. 
What Hony is expefted ? Degree being vizarded, 
Th'unworthiest shews as fairely in the Maske. 
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The Heaveos themselTes, the Planets, and this Center, 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Inaisture, course, proportion, season, forme. 

Office, and costome, in all line of Order : 

And therefore is the glorious Planet Sol 

In noble eminence, enthroned and sphear'd 

Aroid'st the other, whose med'cinable eye 

CorreAs the ill Aspects of Planets evill. 

And postes like the Command'ment of a Eling, 

Sans checke, to good and bad. But when the Planets 

In erill mixture to disorder wander, 

What Plagues, and what portents, what mutiny ? 

What raging of the Sea ? shaking of Earth ? 

Commotion in the Windes? Frights, changes, horrors, 

I>iyert, and cracke, rend and deracinate 

The unity, and married calme of States 

Quite firom their fixure ? O, when Degree is shak'd, 

(Which is the Ladder to all high designes) 

The enterprize is sicke. How could Communities, 

Degrees in Schooles, and Brother-hoods in Cities, 

Peaceful! Commerce from dividable shores. 

The primogenitive, and due of Byrth, 

Prerogsitive of Age, Crownes, Scepters, Lawrels, 

(But by Degree) stand in Authendque place ? 

Take but Degree away, un-tune that string. 

And hearke what Discord followes : each thing meetes 

In meere c^pugnancie. The bounded Waters, 

Should lift their bosomes higher then the Shores, 

And make a soppe of all this solid Globe : 

Strength should be Lord of imbecility, 

And the rude Sonne should strike his Father dead : 

Force should be right, or rather, right and wrong, 

(Betweene whose endlesse jarre. Justice recides) 

Should loote her names, and so should Justice too. 

Then erery thing includes it selfe in Power. 
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Power into Will, Will into Appetite, 

And Appetite (an universall Wolfe, 

So doubly seconded with Will, and Power) 

Must make perforce an universall prey, 

And last, eate up himselfe. 

Great Agamemnon : 

This Chaos, when Degree is suffocate, 

Followes the choaking : 

And this negle^on of Degree, is it 

That by a pace goes backward in a purpose 

It hath to climbe. The Generall's disdain'd 

By him one step below ; he, by the next. 

That next, by him beneath : so every step 

Exampled by the first pace that is sicke 

Of his Superiour, growes to an envious Feaver 

Of pale, and bloodlesse Emulation. 

And *tis this Feaver that keepes Troy on footc. 

Not her owne sinewes. To end a tale of length, 

Troy in our weaknesse lives, not in her strength. 

NesL Most wisely hath Ulysses heere discover'd 
The Feaver, whereof all our power is sicke. 

Aga. The Nature of the sicknesse found ( Ulysses) 
What is the remedie ? 

Ulys. The great AchHttes^ whom Opinion crownes. 
The smew, and the fore-hand of our Hoste, 

Having his eare full of his ayery Fame, 

Growes dainty of his worth, and in his Tent 

Lyes mocking our designes. With him, PatrocluSf 

Upon a lazie Bed, the live-long day 

Breakes scurrill Jests, 

And with ridiculous and aukward adion, 

(Which Slanderer, he imitation call's) 

He Pageants us. Sometime great Agamemnon^ 

Thy toplesse deputation he puts on ; 

And like a strutting Player, whose conceit 
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Lies in his Ham-string, and doth thinke it rich 

To heare the woodden Dialogue and sound 

HTwixt his stretcht footing, and the Scatfblage, 

Such to be pittied, and ore-rested seeming 

He adts thy Greatnesse in : and when he speakes, 

Tis like a Chime a mending. With tearmes unsquar'd, 

Which from the tongue of roaring Typbon dropt. 

Would seemes Hyperboles. At this fusty stufie, 

The large AcbUUs (on his prest-bed lolling) 

From his deepe Chest, laughes out a lowd applause, 

Cries excellent, 'tis Agamemnon just. 

Now play me Nestor; hum, and stroke thy Beard 

As he, bemg drest to some Oration : 

That's done, as neere as the extreamest ends 

Of paralels ; as like, as Vuican and his wife, 

Yet god AchUki still cries excellent, 

lis Nestor right* Now play him (me) Patroclus^ 

Arming to answer in a night-Alarme, 

And then (forsooth) the faint defe^ of Age 

Must be the Scene of myrth, to cough, and spit. 

And with a palsie fumbling on his Gorget, 

Shake in and out the Rivet : and at this sport 

Sir Valour dies ; cries, O enough Patrocitu^ 

Off give me ribs of Steele, I shall split all 

In pleasure of my Spleene. And in this fashion, 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 

Severals and generals of grace exadb, 

Atcfaievments, plots, orders, preventions. 

Excitements to the field, or speech for truce, 

Soccesse or loste, what is, or is not, serves 

At stofie for these two, to make paradoxes. 

Nesi, And in the imitation of these twaine, 
Who (as Vhfttet sayes) Opinion crownes 
With an Imperial! voyce, many are infedt : 
j^a* is growoe selfe-will'd, and beares his head 
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In such a reyne, in full as proud a place 

As broad Achilles^ and keepes his Tent like him ; 

Makes factious Feasts, railes on our state of Warre 

Bold as an Oracle, and sets Thersttes 

A slave, whose Gall coines Slanders like a Mint, 

To match us in comparisons with durt, 

To weaken and discredit our exposure. 

How ranke soever rounded in with danger. 

Ulys. They taxe our policy, and call it Cowardice, 
Count Wisedome as no member of the Warre, 
Fore-stall prescience, and esteeme no a6te 
But that of hand : The still and mentall parts, 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike 
When fitnesse call them on, and know by measure 
Of their observant toyle, the Enemies waight. 
Why this hath not a fingers dignity : 
They call this Bed-worke, Mapp'ry, Closset-Warre : 
So that the Ramme that batters downe the wall, 
For the great swing and rudenesse of his poize. 
They place before his hand that made the Engine, 
Or those that with the finenesse of their soules, 
By Reason guide his execution. 

iVtf//. Let this be granted, and Achtlks horse 
Makes many Thetis sonnes. Tucket. 

Aga. What Trumpet ? Looke Menelaus. 

Men. From Troy. 

Enter JEneas. 

Aga. What would you 'fore our Tent ? 

Men. Is this great Agamemnoni Tent, I pray you ? 

Aga. Even this. 

^ne. May one that is a Herald, and a Prince, 
Do a Bure message to his Kingly eares ? 

Aga. With surety stronger then Achiiies arme, 
'Fore all the Greekish heads, which with one voyce 
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Call Agamemnon Head and General], 

JEne. Faite leave, and large lecurity. How may 
A rtiaoger to tho«e roott Imperial looket, 
Know them from eye* of other Mortals ? 
^ga. How ? 

£ne, I : I atkc, that I might waken reverence, 
And on the cheeke be ready with a bluah 
Modett u monung, when ihe coldly eyet 
The youthfiill Phtrbui : 
Which u that God b oiGcc guiding men i 
Which ia the high and mighty Agamemaoa f 

Aga. Thi« Troyan Koroei lu, or the men of Troy 
Are ceremoniout Courtiers, 

jEik. Courtiers ai free, a* deboooaire ; onarm'd, 
Aa bending Angela : that's their Fame, in peace : 
But when they would aeeme Souldien, they have gallea. 
Good amm, nrong joynta, true aworda, ik JWj accord. 
Nothing *o fidl of heart. But peace JEneat, 
Peace Troyan, lay thy 6Dger on thy lipa. 
The wotthinene of praise diatainea hia worth ; 
If that be praia'd hinuelfc, bring the praise forth. 
But what the repining enemy commends, 
That breath Fame blowes, that praise sole pure transcends. 

Ago, Sir, you of Troy, call you your selfe JEnteu ? 

JEnt, I Greeke, chat is iny name. 

Ago, What's your affayre I pray you ? 

JEnt. Sir pardon, 'tii for Agamcmnoiu eares. 

Aga. He beares nought prirady 
That comes from Troy. 

JEnt. Nor I from Troy come not to whisper him. 
I king a Trumpet to awake his eare. 
To set his Knee on the attentive bent. 
And then to speake. 

Ago. Speake frankely as the winde, 
It is not Agamemiiont sleeping honre | 
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T!iat diOB ibdl Vmm Tropa br k zwdb^ 
xic IBS thee n amKife. 

j£k> Tnaapccbfev Iim^ 

Send dby Bcmk loyce throuyi au ukk fazie ACfltt^ 
i\jid eveiy Giccse oi lettiTy let otn KnoVy 
What Troj meaDes imk^^ daH be ipofe abwL 

We haiv C^cat .i^^oHMBMB heere bi x ro^^ 

A Prince caDd HeSor^ Frtam » his Father: 

Who in dm doll and long-cootinev^d Tracer 

Is nittj growne. He bad me take a Traapet, 

And to this purpose qxake : Kii^ Princes^ Loid^ 

If there be one amoog'st the fejr'st of Greece^ 

That holds his Honor higher then his case^ 

That seekes his praise, more dien he feares his penH, 

That knovcs his Valour, and knowes not his leare^ 

That lores his Mistris more then in coofcsaoo, 

(With Truant Towes to her owne lq>s he Iotcs) 

And dare aTOW her Beauty, and her Wortht 

In other armes then hers : to him this Challenge. 

HeSor^ in Yiew of Trojrans, and of Greekes* 

Shall make it good, or do his best to do it. 

He hath a Lady, wiser, fairer, truer. 

Then ever Greeke did compasse in his armes. 

And will to morrow with his Trumpet call, 

NCdway betweene your Tents, and walks of Troy, 

To rowze a Grecian that is true in lore. 

If any come, HeSor shal honour him : 

If none, hec'l say in Troy when he retyres. 

The Grecian Dames are sun-burnt, and not worth 

The splinter of a Lance : Even so much. 

Ago. This shall be told our Lovers Lord JEmeas^ 
If none of them have soule in such a kinde, 
We left them all at home : But we are Souldiera, 
And may that Soiildier a meere recreant prove, 
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That meanes not, hatli not, or is not in love : 

If then one is, or hath, or meanes to be. 

Thai one meets Htaar; if none else, lie be he. 

Niit. Tell him of Neilor, one that waa 3 man 
When Heaon Grandaire suckt : he is old now. 
But if there be not in our Grecian mould. 
One Noble man, that hath one sprk of fire 
To answer for his Love ; tell him from me, 
lie hide my Silver beard in a Gold Beaver, 
And in my Vantbnice put this wither'd brawne, 
And meeting him, wil tell him, that my Lady 
Was fayrer then his Gmndam, and as chaste 
As may be in the world : his youth in flood, 
lie pawne this truth with my diree drops of blood. 

JEne. Now heavens forbid such acaraitie of youth, 

Ulyt. Amen. 

jiga. Faire Lord Mntat, 
Let me touch your hand : 
To our Pavillion shal I leade you first : 
AthtUa shall have word of this intent. 
So shall each Lord of Greece from Tent to Tent : 
Your ielfe shall Feast with us before you goe, 
Aod £nde the welcome of a Noble Foe, 

Manet Uljtiei, aiui Nestor. 

Ulyt. Netlor. 

Ntit. What sayes Ulyurs ? 

Ulji, I have a young conception in my braine, 
Be you my time to bnng it to some shape. 

Ntsi. What is't ? 

UlyiM. This 'tis : 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots ; the seeded Pride 
That hath to this maturity hlowne up 
In ranke ^c Ai&/, must or now be cropt, 

ihedding breed a Nursery of like evil 
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To ovcr-bulke us alL 

Nest. Wei, and how ? 

Ulys. This challenge that the gallant Heaor sends, 
How ever it is ^red in general name. 
Relates in purpose onely to Achillei. 

Nest. The purpose is perspicuous even as substance, 
Whose grossenesse little charra^ers summe up, 
And in the publication make no straine. 
But that AchUles^ were his braine as barren 
As bankes of Lybia, though [Apollo knowes) 
'Tis dry enough, wil with great speede of judgement, 
I, with celerity, finde HeQors purpose 
Pointing on him. 

Vlys. And wake him to the answer, thinke you ? 

NesU Yes, 'tis most meet ; who may you else oppose 
That can from HeSor bring his Honor oflP, 
If not Achilles ; though't be a sportfull G>mbate, 
Yet in this triall, much opinion dwels. 
For heere the Troyans taste our deer'st repute 
With their fin'st Pallate : and trust to me Ufyiseif 
Our imputation shall be oddely poiz'd 
In this wilde action. For the successe 
(Although particular) shall give a scantling 
Of good or bad, unto the Generall : 
And in such Indexes, although small prickes 
To their subsequent Volumes, there is seene 
The baby figure of the Gyant-masse 
Of things to come at large. It is suppos'd. 
He that meets He3or, issues from our choyse ; 
And choise being mutuall adle of all our soules. 
Makes Merit her election, and doth boyle 
As 'twere, from forth us all : a man distill'd 
Out of our Vertues ; who miscanying. 
What heart from hence receyves the conquering part 
To Steele a strong opinion to themselves, 
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Which entntam'dy Limbes are in his instnuneiits. 
In nakwe working, then are Swords and Bowes 
Diredtre by the Limbes. 

Ufys. Give pardon to my speech. 

TheiefiMne 'tis meet, Achilki meet not HeQor: 
Let us (like Merchants) ^w our fbwlest Wares, 
And thinke perchance they^l sell : If not, 
The Ulster of the better yet to shew, 
ShaO shew the better. Do not consent. 
That ever Hedor and AchUUs meete : 
For both our Honour, and our Shame in this. 
Are dogg'd with two strange Followers. 

NtiU I see them not with my old eies : what are they \ 

Ulyu What glory our AchaMu shares from HeSor^ 
(Were he not proud) we aU should weare with him : 
But he already is too insolent. 
And we were better parch in AtfHcke Sunne, 
Then in the pride and sak scome of his eyes 
Should he scape Heaor faire. If he were foyld. 
Why then we did our maine opinion crush 
In taint of our best man. No, make a Lott'ry, 
And by device let blockish J^ax draw 
The sort to fight with HeSor: Among our selves. 
Give him aUowance as the worthier man. 
For that will physicke the great Myrmidon 
Who broyles in lowd applause, and make him hi\ 
His Crest, that prouder then blew Iris bends. 
If the dull brainlesse J^ax come safe oflP, 
Wee^l dresse him up in voyces : if he faile, 
Yet go we under our opinion still. 
That we have better men. But hit or misse. 
Our projedb lifi* this shape of sence assumes, 
Ajax imploy'd, pluckes downe AchiUet Plumes. 

Nest. Now Ulyssei^ I begin to rellish thy advice. 
And I wil give a taste of it forthwith 
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To Agamemnon^ go we to him straight : 

Two Curres shal tame each other. Pride alone 

Must tarre the Mastifles on, as 'twere their bone. Exeunt, 

Enter J^ax^ and Thersltes, 

Aja* Ther sites P 

Tier. Agamemnon^ how if he had Biles (fill) all oyer generally. 

jija* Ther sites ? 

Tber. And those Byles did runne, say so ; did not the General 
run, were not that a botchy core ? 

A}a. Dogge. 

Ther. Then there would come some matter from him : I see 
none now. 

jijeu Thou Bitch- Wolfes-Sonne, canst thou not heare ? Feele 
then. Strikes him. 

Tier. The plague of Greece upon thee thou Mungrel beefe- 
witted Lord. 

Aja. Speake then you whinid'st leayen speake, I will beate 
thee into handsomnesse. 

Tier. I shal sooper rayle thee into wit and holinesse : but I 
thinke thy Horse wil sooner con an Oration, then thou learn a 
prayer without booke : Thou canst strike, canst thou ? A red 
Murren o'th thy Jades trickes. 

jfja. Toads stoole, leame me the Proclamation. 

Tier, Doest thou thinke I have no sence thou strik'st me thus ? 

Aja, The Proclamation. 

Tier, Thou art proclaim'd a foole, I thinke. 

jf/a. Do not Porpentine, do not ; my fingers itch. 

Tier. I would thou didst itch from head to foot, and I had the 
scratching of thee, I would make thee the lothsom'st scab in 
Greece. 

jfa, I say the Proclamation. 

Tier, Thou grumblest & ndlest eyery houre on AcUlUs, and 
thou art as ful of envy at his greatnes, as Cerberus is at Proser* 
pinds beauty. I, that thou barkst at him. 
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jfja. Mistresae Tberntes, 

Ther, Thott should'st strike him. 

jljtu Coblofe. 

Tier, He would pan thee into shivers with his fist, as a Sailor 
breakes a bisket. 

j^a. You horson Curre. 

n^r. Do, do. 

j^a. Thou stoole for a Witch. 

Ther, If do, do, thou sodden-witted Lord : thou hast no more 
braine then I have in mine elbows : An Asinico may tutor thee. 
Thou scurvy valiant Asse, thou art heere but to thresh Troyans, 
and thou art bought and solde among those of any wit, like a 
Barbarian slave. If thou use to beat me, I wil begin at thy heele 
and tel what thou art by inches, thou thing of no bowels thou. 1 

j^ja. You dogge. 

Tl)er, You scurvy Lord. 

j^a. You Curre. 

T1)er» Mori his Ideot : do rudenes, do Camell, do, do. 

Enier AcbilleSf and Patroclus, 

Achd. Why how now Ajax P wherefore do you this I 
How now Tbersites ? what's the matter man ? 

Ther. You see him there, do you ? 

Acbi!. I, what's the matter. 

Ther. Nay looke upon him. 

Acbd. So I do : what's the matter ? 

Tber* Nay but regard him well. 

Acbil. WeU, why I do so. 

Tier. But yet you looke not well upon him : for who some 
ever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 

AcbU. I know that foole. 

Ther, I, but that foole knowes not himaelfe. 

j^ax. Therefore I beate thee. 

Tber. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modkums of wit he utters: his 
evasions have eares thus long. I have bobb'd hia. Braine more 
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ihrn he has beatc my bones : I wiJl buy nme Sparrowes for a peny, 
and his Piamater is not worth the ninth part of a Sparrow. This 
Lord (AchlUes) jijax who wears his wit in his belly, and his 
guttes in his head, lie tell you what I say of him. 

jichU. What? 

Tber. I say this jljax 

jicblL Nay good Ajax, 

Tber. Has not so much wit 

AcbiL Nay, I must hold you. 

Thar, As will stop the eye of Helens Needle, for whom he 
comes to fight* 

Acbd<, Peace foole. 

Tber. I would have peace and quietnes, but the foole will not : 
he there, that he, looke you there. 

Ajax. O thou damn'd Curre, I shall 

AchtL Will you set your wit to a Fooles. 

Tber. No I warrant you, for a fooles will shame it* 

Pat, Good words Therittei, 

Achil, What's the quarrell ? 

Ajax. I bad thee vile Owie goe leame me the tenure of the 
Proclamation, and he rayles upon me. 

Tber. I serve thee not. 

Ajax, Well, go too, go too. 

Tber. 1 serve heere voluntary. 

AchtL Your last service was suflPerance, 'twas not voluntary, 
no man is beaten voluntary : Ajax was heere the voluntary, and 
you as under an Impresse. 

Ther, £'ne so, a great deale of your wit too lies in your sin- 
newes, or else there be Liars. HeQor shall have a great catch, if 
he knocke out either of your braines, he were as good cracke a 
fiistie nut with no kemell. 

AchtL What with me to Thersiiei ? 

Ther, There's Ulysses^ and old Nestor^ whose Wit was 
mouldy ere their Grandsires had nails on their toes, yoke you 
like draft-Oxen, and make you plough up the waire. 
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jlehil. What? what? 

Ther. Yes good sooth, to AchlUes^ to Jljax^ to 

Ajax, I shall cut out your tongue. 

Ther, HTis no matter, I shall speake as much as thou after- 
wards. 

Pat. No more words ThersUes. 

Ther. I will hold my peace when jidnlles Brooch bids me, 
shall I? 

Acbil. There's for you Patroclus, 

Ther, I will see you hang'd like Clotpoles ere I come any 
more to your Tents ; I will keepe where there is wit stirring, and 
leave the fadtion of fooles. ExtL 

Pat. A good riddance. 

Achil. Marry this Sir is proclaim'd through al our host. 
That Heaor by the fift houre of the Sunne, 
Will with a Trumpet, 'twixt our Tents and Troy 
To morrow morning call some Knight to Armes, 
That hath a stomacke, and such a one that dare 
Maintaine I know not what : 'tis trash. Farewell. 

jijax. Farewell ? who shall answer him ? 

jtchlL I know not, 'tis put to Lottry : otherwise 
He knew his man. 

jfjax. O meaning you, I wil go leame more of it. Exit. 

Enter Priam, Heaor, Troylus, Parir ami Heltnus. 

Pri, After so many houres, lives, speeches spent. 
Thus once againe sayes Nestor from the Greekes, 
Deliver Helen, and all damage else 
(As honour, losse of time, travaile, expence. 
Wounds, friends, and what els deere that is consum'd 
lo hot digestion of this comorant Warre) 
Shall be stroke oC HeSor, what say you too't. 

He8. Though no man lesser feares the Greeks then I, 
As hire as touches my particular : yet dread Priam, 
There is no Lady of more softer bowels. 
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Blore ipaogJKy to focke in die wcatt or FcnCy 
Blore ready to cry oot^ who knowcs wim foDovei 
Then HeStr m : die wound of peace k anety, 
Surety Mcure : bat niodeM Doaibt s cv d 
The Beacon of the wne: die tent diat searches 
To'th'bottomeof the worst. LctiUvgo* 
Since die first sword was drawne about this question. 
Every tytfae sonle 'moogst many thousand cfismes. 
Hath bb as deere as Hdtu : I meane of ours : 
If we have lost so many tenths of ours 
To goard a dung not ours, nor worth to us 
(Had it our name) the valew of one ten ; 
What merit's in that reason which denies 
The yeelding of her up. 

Troy. Fie, fie, my Brother ; 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a King 
(So great as our dread Father) in a Scale 
Of common Ounces ? Wil you with Counters summe 
The past proportion of hu infinite. 
And buckle in a waste most fathomlesse. 
With spanoes and inches so diminutiTey 
As feares and reasons ? Fie for godly shame ? 

Hel, No manrel though you bite so sharp at reason. 
You are so empty of them, should not our Father 
Beare the great sway of his afiayres with reasons, 
Because your speech hath none that tels him so. 

Troy. You are for dreames & slumbers brother Priest, 
You furre your gloves with reason : here are your reasons. 
You know an enemy intends you harme. 
You know, a sword imploy'd is perillous, 
And reason fiyes the object of all harme. 
Who marvels then when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
The very wings of reason to his heeles : 
Or like a Starre disorb'd. Nay, if we talke of Reason, 
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And flye like chidden Mercurie from Jove, 
Let's shut our gates and sleepe : Manhood and Honor 
Should have hard hearts, wold they but kx their thoghts 
With this cramm'd reason : reason and respect. 
Makes Livers pale, and lustyhood deject. 

He8. Brother, she is not worth 
What she doth cost the holding. 

Troy, What's aught, but as 'tis valew'd ? 

He8. But value dwels not in particular will. 
It holds his estimate and dignitie 
As well, wherein 'tis precious of it selfe. 
As in the prizer : 'Tis made idolatrie, 
To make the service greater then the God, 
And the will dotes that is inclineable 
To what infectiously it selfe affects, 
Without some image of th'affedted merit. 

Troy. I take to day a Wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my Will ; 
My Will enkindled by mine eyes and eares. 
Two traded Pylots 'twixt the dangerous shores 
Of Willy and Judgement. How may I avoyde 
(Although my will distaste what it eledted) 
The Wife I chose, there can be no evasion 
To blench from this, and to stand firme by honour. 
We tume not backe the Silkes upon the Merchant 
When we have spoyl'd them ; nor the remainder Viands 
We do not throw in unrespedlive same, 
Because we now are full It was thought meete 
Paris should do some vengeance on the Greekes ; 
Your breath of full consent bellied his Sailes, 
The Seas and Windes (old Wranglers) tooke a Truce, 
And did him service ; he touch'd the Ports desir'd. 
And for an old Aunt whom the Greekes held Captive, 
He brought a Grecian Queen, whose youth 5c fireshnesse 
Wrinkles Apdloes^ and makes stale the morning, 
▼I. c 
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Why keepe we her i the Grecians keepe our Aunt : 
Is she worth keeping i Why she is a Pearle^ 
Whose price hath kunch'd above a thousand Ships, 
And tum'd Crown'd Kings to Merchants. 
If you'l avouch, 'twas wisedome i^im.went, 
(As you must needs, for you all cride. Go, go :) 
If you'l confesse, he brought home Noble prize, 
(As you must needs) for you all dapt your hands. 
And cride inestimable ; why do you now 
The issue of your proper Wisedomes rate. 
And do a deed that Fortune never did ? 
Begger the estimation which you priz'd. 
Richer then Sea and Land ? O Theft most base ! 
That we have stolne what we do feare to keepe. 
But Theeves unworthy of a thing so stolne. 
That in their Country did them that disgrace, 
We feare to warrant in our Native place. 

Enter Cassandra with her baire atoui her tares. 

Cas, Cry Trcyans, cry. 

Priam. What noyse ? what shreeke u this ? 

Trey, 'Tis our mad sister, I do know her voyce. 

Cas, Cry Troyans. 

Ifeff, It is Cassandra, 

Cas, Cry Troyans cry ; lend me ten thousand eyes. 
And I will fill them with Propheticke teaies. 

ffe3. Peace sister, peace, 

Cas, Virgins, and Boyes ; mid-age & wrinkled old. 
Soft infancie, that nothing can but cry, 
Adde to my clamour : let us pay betimes 
A moity of that masse of moane to come. 
Cry Troyans cry, practise your eyes with teares, 
Troy must not be, nor goodly Illion stand. 
Our fire-brand Brother Paris bumes us alL 
Cry Trojrans cry, a Helen and a woe ; 
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Cry, cry, Troy burnes, or else let Helen goe. Exit. 

HeB. Now youthfttll Troylus^ do not theae hie strains 
Of divination in our Sister, worke 
Sorae touches of remorse ? Or is your Uoud 
So madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 
Nor feare of bad successe in a bad cause. 
Can qualifie the same ? 

Trey. Why Brother HeBor^ 

We may not thinke the justnesse of each ade 
Such, and no other then event doth forme it. 
Nor once deject the courage of our mindes ; 
Because Catsandrc^s mad, her brainsicke raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodnesse of a quarrell. 
Which hath our severall Honours all engaged 
To make it gracious. For my private part, 
I am no more touch'd, then all Priams sonnes, 
And Jove forlnd there should be done among'st us 
Such things as might offend the weakest spleene. 
To fight for, and maintabe. 

Par. Else might the world convince of levitie. 
As well my under-takings as your counsels : 
But I attest the gods, your full consent 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut oft 
All feares attending on so dire a projed. 
For what (alas) can these my smgle armes I 
What propugnation is in one mans valour 
To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrell would excite i Yet I protest. 
Were I alone to passe the difficulties. 
And had at ample power, as I have will, 
Paris should ne're retrad what he hath done. 
Nor faint in the purtoite; 

Pri. Paruy you speake 

Like one be-sotted on your sweet delights ; 
You have the Hony still, but these the Gall, 
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So to be valiant, is no praise at all. 

Par. Sir, I propose not meerely to my selfc. 
The pleasures such a beauty brings with it : 
But I would have the soyle of her faire Rape 
Wip'd off in honourable keeping her. 
What Treason were it to the ransack'd Queene, 
Disgrace to your great worths, and shame to me. 
Now to deliver her possession up 
On termes of base compulsion ? Can it be. 
That so degenerate a straine as this. 
Should once set footing in your generous bosomes ? 
There's not the meanest spirit on our parde. 
Without a heart to dare, or sword to draw. 
When ffekn is defended : nor none so Noble, 
Whose life were ill bestow'd, or death unfam'd, 
Where Helm is the subjeA. Then (I say) 
Well may we fight for her, whom we know well, 
The worlds large spaces cannot paralell. 

ffe3» Parii and Troyluij you have both said well : 
And on the cause and question now in hand» 
Have gloz'd, but superficially ; not much 
Unlike young men, whom jirutotle thought 
Unfit to heare Morall Philosophie. 
The Reasons you alledge, do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemp'red blood. 
Then to make up a free determination 
'Twixt right and wrong : For pleasure, and revenge. 
Have eares more deafe then Adders, to the voyce 
Of any true decision. Nature craves 
All dues be rendred to their Owners : now 
What neerer debt in all humanity. 
Then Wife is to the Husband ? If this law 
Of Nature be corrupted through afie^on. 
And that great mindes of partiall indulgence, 
To their benummed wills resist the same. 
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There is a Law in each well-ordred Nadon, 

To curbe those raging appetites that are 

Most disobedient and refradhirie. 

If Helen then be wife to Sparta's King 

(As it is knowne she is) these Morall Lawes 

Of Nature, and of Nation, speake alowd 

To have her backe returned. Thus to persist 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong. 

But makes it much more heavie. HeQors opinion 

Is this in way of truth : yet nere the lesse. 

My spritely brethren, I propend to you 

In resolution to keepe Helen still ; 

For 'tis a cause that hath no raeane dependance. 

Upon our joynt and seyerall dignities. 

Tro. Why ? there you toucht the life of our designe : 
Were it not glory that we more afleded. 
Then the performance of our heaving spleenes, 
I would not wish a drop of Trtjan blood. 
Spent more in her defence. But worthy HeQor^ 
She is a theame of honour and renowne, 
A spurre to valiant and magnanimous deeds. 
Whose present courage may beate downe our foes. 
And fame in time to come canonize us. 
For I presume brave HeQor would not loose 
So rich advantage of a promised glory, 
Aa smiles upon the fore-head of this a^on. 
For the wide worlds revenew. 

HiS. I am yours. 

You valiant off-spring of great Priamui^ 
I have a rotsdng challenge sent among'st 
The dull and &6tious nobles of the Greekes, 
Will strike amazement to their drowsie spirits, 
I was advertiz'd, their Great generall slept, 
Whil'st emulation in the armie crept : 
This I presume will wake him. Exeunt. 
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Enter Theraites sobu. 

How now Thersitei ? what lost 10 the Labyrinth of thy fbrie ? 
shaU the Elephant J^ax Z2srj it thus ? he beates me, and I raile 
at him : O worthy satisfaction, would it were otherwise : that I 
could beate him, whil'st he rail'd at me : Sfoote, He leame to 
conjure and raise Divels, but He see some issue of my spitefull 
execrations. Then thePs AchtUes^ a rare Enginer. If Troy be not 
taken till these two undermine it, the wals will stand till they 
fall of themselves. O thou great thunder-darter of Olympus, 
forget that thou art Jove the King of gods : and Mercury ^ loose 
all the Serpentine craft of thy Caduceus, if thou take not that 
little little lesse then little wit from them that they have, which 
short-arm'd ignorance it selfe knowes, is so abundant scarse, it will 
not m circumvention deliver a Flye from a Spider, without draw- 
ing the massie Irons and cutting the web : after this, the vengeance 
on the whole Camp, or rather the bone-ach, for that me thinkes 
is the curse dependant on those that warre for a placket I have 
said my prayers and divell, envie, say Amen : What ho ? my 
Lord jicbUIes ? 

Enier Patrocbu. 

Pair. Who's there ? Tbersites, Good Tbeniiei come in and 
raile. 

Tber. If I could have remembred a guilt counterfeit, thoa 
would'st not have slipt out of my contemplation; but it is no 
matter, thy selfe upon thy selfe. The conmion curse of man* 
kinde, follie and ignorance be thine in great revenew ; heaven 
blesse thee from a Tutor, and Discipline come not neere thee. 
Let thy bloud be thy direction till thy death, then if she that Lues 
thee out sayes thou art a faire coarse, lie be swome and sworne 
upon't she never shrowded any but Lazars, Amen. Wher's 

Pair, What art thou devout ? wast thou in a prayer ? 
7&r. I, the heavens heare me. 
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Enter jichUUi. 

Jcba. Who's there? 

Pair. Theriitejf my LorcL 

jlchiL Where, where, art thou come? why my cheese, my 
digestion, why hast thou not serv'd thy selfe into my Table, so 
many meales ? Conae, what's Agamemnon ? 

Tber. Thy Commander jichUki^ then tell me Patroclui^ what's 
JcbUles? 

Patn Thy Lord ThersUes: then tell me I pray thee, what's 
thy selfe ? 

Ther. Thy knower PaSroelus: then tell me PaSroeiui^ what 
art thou? 

Pair. Thou maist tell that know'st. 

jicbU. O teU, tell. 

Ther, He declin the whole question : jigamemnon commands 
AchiBet^ AchdUt is my Lord, I am Patrochu knower, and 
Pahrochu is a fbole. 

Pairo. You rascall. 

Ter. Peace foole, I have not done. 

ActiL He is a priviledg'd man, proceede Tberskes* 

Ther, Agamemnon is a foole, AcbUles is a foole, Ther/tiei u a 
foole, and as aforesaid, Patroclut is a foole. 

AeUL Deriye this ? come ? 

Ther. Agamemnon is a foole to offer to command Aehilletf 
AeUki is a foole to be commanded of Agamemnon^ ThersUee is a 
foole to serve such a foole : and Patrochu is a foole pontive. 

Pair. Why am I a fode? 

EnSor Agamemnon^ UUsses^ Neetor^ Diomedes, Ajax^ 

and Cbakas* 

Tber. Make that demand to the Creator, it suffises me thou art. 
Looke you, who comes here ? 

AchiL Pairocbuf He speake with no body : come in with me 
Therskee* Exit. 
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Tber. Here b such patcherie, such jugling, and such knaverie : 
all the arguroent is a Cuckold and a Whore, a good quarrel to 
draw emulatioDSy fadUons, and bleede to death upon : Now the 
diy Suppeago on the Subjed, and Warre and Lecherie 
confound all. 

jigam. Where is AchilUsP 

Pair. Within his Tent, but ill disposed my Lord. 

jigam. Let it be knowne to him that we are here : 
He sent our Messengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainraents, visiting of him : 
Let him be told of, so perchance he thinke 
We dare not move the question of our place, 
Or know not what we arc. 

Pat, I shall so say to him. 

UUi, We saw him at the opening of his Tent, 
He is not ncke. 

j^a. Yes, Lyon sicke, sicke of proud heart ; you may call it 
Melancholly if will favour the man, but by my head, it is pride ; 
but why, why, let him show us the cause ? A word my Lord. 

Nes, What moves Ajax thus to bay at him ? 

Utu, jicbiHu hath inveigled his Foole from him. 

Nes. Who, Theriiies P 

Uiu. He. 

Nei, Then will jIJox lacke matter, if he have lost his 
Argument. 

UHi, No, you see he is his argument that has his argument 
jicbUUs, 

Nes. All the better, their frafHon is more our wish then 
their ^dtion ; but it was a strong counsell that a Foole could 
disunite. 

URs, The amitie that wisedome knits, not folly may easily untie. 

Enter Patroclus. 
Here comes Patroclus. 

Nei, No jiebiUet with him I 
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USj, The Elephant hath joynts, but none for curtesie : 
His legge are legs for necessities not for flight 

Patro, jlcbUUs bids me say he is much sorry : 
If any thing more then your sport and pleasure. 
Did move your greatnesse, and this noble Stat^ 
To call upon him ; he hopes it is no other. 
But for your health, and your digestion sake ; 
An after Dinners breath. 

jlga^ Heare you Patrochu : 

We are too well acquainted with these answers : 
But his evasion winged thus swift with scome, 
Cannot outflye our apprehensions. 
Much attribute he hath, and much the reason. 
Why we ascribe it to him, yet all his vertues, 
Not yertuously of his owne part beheld, 
Doe in our eyes, begm to loose their glosse ; 
Yea, and like &ire Fruit in an unholdsome dish. 
Are like to rot untasted : goe and tell him. 
We came to speake with him ; and you shall not sinne. 
If you doe say, we thinke him over proud. 
And under honest ; in selfe-assumption greater 
Then in the note of judgement : & worthier then himselfe 
Here tends the savage strangenesse he puts on. 
Disguise the holy strength of their command : 
And under write in an observing kinde 
His humorous predominance, yea watch 
His pettish Hnes, his ebs, his flowes, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this a^on 
Rode on his tyde. Goe tell him this^ and adde. 
That if he overbold his price so much, 
Weele none of him ; but let him, like an Engin 
Not portable, lye under this report. 
Bring adbn hither, this cannot goe to warre : 
A stirring Dwarfe, we doe allowance give. 
Before a sleeping Gyant : tell him so. 
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Pai, I shall, and bring his answere presently. 

jlga^ In second Toyce weele not be satisfied. 
We corae to speake with him, USisei enter you. ExU USiui. 

Ajax. What is he more then another ? 

Ago, No more then what he thinkes he is. 

Ajtu Is he 80 much, doe you not thinke, he thinkes himselfe a 
better man then I am ? 

Agn No question. 

Ajax, Will you subscribe his thought, and say he is ? 

Ag, No, Noble Ajax, you are as strong, as Taliant, as wise, no 
lesse noble, much more gentle, and altogether more tra&ble. 

Ajax, Why should a man be proud ? How doth pride grow ? 
I know not what it is. 

Aga. Your minde is the cleerer Ajax^ and your Tertoes the 
fairer ; he that is proud, eates up himselfe ; Pride is his owne 
Glasse, his owne trumpet, his owne Chronicle, and what ever 
praises it selfe but in the deede, devoures the deede in the praise. 

Enter Ulyuts. 

Ajax, I do hate a proud man, as I hate the ingendring of 
Toades. 

NeiL Yet he loves himselfe : is't not strange ? 

URj, AchtlUs will not to the field to morrow. 

Ag, What's his excuse ? 

Ulh, He doth relye on none. 

But carries on the streame of his dispose. 
Without observance or respect of any. 
In will peculiar, and in selfe admission. 

Ago, Why, will he not upon our fidre request, 
Untent his person, and share the ayre with us ? 

Ulu, Things small as nothing, for requests sake onely 
He makes important ; possest he is with greatnesse. 
And speakes not to himselfe, but with a pride 
That quarrels at selfe-breath. Imagined wroth 
Holds in hb Uoud such swobe and hot discourse. 
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That twixt his mentall and his zSojt parts, 
Kiogdom'd jichtUa in commotion rages. 
And batters gainst it selfe ; what should I say ? 
He b so plaguy proud, that the death tokens of it. 
Cry no recovery, 

Jig^ Let J^ax goe to him, 

Deare Lord, goe you and greete him in his Tent ; 
^is said he holds you well, and will be led 
At your request a little from himselfe. 

UUi. O Agamemnony let it not be so. 
Weele consecrate the steps that J^ax makes. 
When they goe from AchiUets shall the proud Lord, 
That bastes his arrogance with his owne seame. 
And ncrer waSat matter of the world. 
Enter his thoughts : save such as doe revolve 
And ruminate himselfe. Shall he be worshipt. 
Of that we hold an Idoll, more then hee ? 
No, this thrice worthy and right valiant Lord, 
Must not so staule his Palme, nobly acquired. 
Nor by my will assubjugate his merit. 
As amply titled as Achilles is : by going to Achittei^ 
That were to enlard his fat already, pride. 
And adde more Coles to Cancer, when he bumes 
With entertaining great Hiperion, 
Tills L. goe to him i JupUar fbibid. 
And say in thunder, Achilles goe to him. 

NeiU O this is weU, he rubs the veine of him. 

Dio. And how his silence drinkes up this applause. 

J^4L If I goe to him, with my armed fist, He pash him ore the 
fiure. 

Alg. O no, you shall not goe. 

J^a. And a be proud with me, lie phese his pride : let me goe 
to him. 

UBi. Not for the worth that hangs upon our quarrel. 

J^4L A paultry insolent fellow. 
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Nest, How he describes himselfe. 

jija. Can he not be sociable ? 

Ulu. The Raven chides blacknesse. 

jfja. He let his humours bloud. 

j^g. He will be the Phyntian that should be the patient. 

jfja* And all men were a my minde. 

UUs. Wit would be out of fashion. 

jfja. A should not beare it so, a should eate Swords first : shall 
pride carry it? 

Neit. And 'twould, you'ld carry halfe. 

UBi. A would have ten shares. 

j^a. I will knede him. He make him supple, hee's not yet 
through warme. 

NeiL Force him with praises, poure in, poure in : his ambi- 
tion is dry. 

Uiu. My L. 3rou feede too much on this dislike. 

Nest, Our noble Generall, doe not doe so. 

Diom. You must prepare to fight without jicbtlUs, 

URs, Why, 'tis this naming of him doth him harme. 
Here is a man, but 'tis before his face, 
1 will be silent. 

Nest, Wherefore should you so ? 
He is not emulous, as jicbiUes is. 

UBs. 'Know the whole world, he is as valiant 

jija. A horson dog, that shal palter thus with us, would he 
were a Trojan, 

Nest, What a vice were it in jijax now 

UUs, If he were proud. 

Dto, Or covetous of praise. 

UUs, I, or surley borne. 

Dio, Or strange, or selfe affected. 

UL Thank the heavens L. thou art of sweet composure ; 
Praise him that got thee, she that gave thee sucke : 
Fame be thy Tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice fam'd beyond, beyond all erudition ; 
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But he that disciplin'd thy armes to fight, 
Let Mars devide Eternity in twaine. 
And give him halfe, and for thy vigour. 
Bull-bearing Milo : his addition yeelde 
To sinnowie j^ax : I will not praise thy wisdorae, 
Which like a bourne, a pale, a shore confines 
Thy spacious and dilated parts ; here's Neitor 
IiMTVL&cd by the Antiquary times : 
He must, he is, he cannot but be wise. 
But pardon Father Nestor^ were your dayes 
As greene as Ajax and your braine so tempered. 
You should not have the eminence of him. 
But be as Ajax. 

J^a. Shall I call you Father \ 

llJii. I my good Sonne. 

Dio. Be rul'd by him Lord Ajax, 

UUi. There is no tarrying here, the Hart jichUks 
Keepes thicket : please it our Generall, 
To call together all his state of wane. 
Fresh Elings are come to Troy s to morrow 
We must with all our maine of power stand fast* 
And here's a Lord, come Knights from East to West, 
And cull their flowre, Ajax shall cope the best. 

jig. Goe we to Counsaile, let jichilUs sleepe ; 
Liight Botes may saile swift, though greater bulkes draw deepe. 

Extunt, Muiicke sounds wiihin. 

Enter Pandarus and a Servant. 

Pan. 'Friend, you, pray yon a word : Doe not you foUow the 
yoDg Lord Parts ? 

Ser, I sir, when he goes before me. 

Patu You depend upon him I meane ? 

Ser, Sir, I doe depend upon the Lord. 

Pan. Yoo depend upon a noble Gentleman : 1 must needes 
praise him. 
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Ser, The Lord be praised. 

Pa. You know me, doe you not ? 

Ser. Faith sir^ superficially. 

Piu Friend know me better, I am the Lord Pandartu. 

Scr, I hope I shall know your honour better. 

Pa, I doe desire it. 

Ser, You are in the state of Grace ? 

Pa. Grace, not so friend, honor and Lordship are my title : 
What Musique is this ? 

Ser. I doe but partly know sir : it is Musicke in parts. 

Pa. Know you the Musitians. 

Sfr, Wholly sir. 

Pa. Who play they to ? 

Ser, To the hearers sir. 

Pa. At whose pleasure fnend ? 

Ser. At mine sir, and theirs that love Musicke. 

Pa, Command, I meane friend. 

Ser. Who shall I conmiand sir ? 

Pa. Friend, we understand not one another: I am too courtly, 
and thou art too cunning. At whose request doe these men play ? 

Ser. That's too't indeede sir: marry sir, at the request of Parit 
my L. who's there in person : with him the mortall Femti, the 
heart bloud of beauty, loves invisible soule. 

Pa. Who ? my Cosin Cre/tUa, 

Ser. No sir, ffelenf could you not finde out that by her attri- 
butes? 

Pa. It should seeme fellow, that thou hast not seen the Lady 
Creisida. I conae to speake with Parii from the Prince Troylus: 
I will make a complementall assault upon him, for my bustnesse 
seethes. 

Ser. Sodden businesse, there's a stewed phrase indeede. 

Enier Paris and Helena. 

Pan. Faire be to you my Lord, and to all this faire company : 
faire desires m all faire measure fairely guide them, especially to 
you faire Queene, &ire thoughts be your km pillow. 
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Hel. Deere L. you are full of faire words. 

Pan, You speake your faire pleasure sweete Queene: faire 
Prince, here is good broken Musicke. 

Par, You have broke it cozen : and by my life you shall make 
it whole againe, you shall peece it out with a peece of your per- 
formance* Nelf he is full of harmony. 

Pan* Truely Lady no. 

HeL O sir. 

Pan, Rude in sooth, in good sooth very rude. 

Paris, Well said my Lord : well, you say so in fits. 

Pan, I have businesse to my Lord, deere Queene: my Lord 
will you vouchsafe me a word. 

Hel, Nay, this shall not hedge us out, weele heare you smg 
certaindy. 

Pan, Well sweete Queene you are pleasant with me, but, marry 
thus my Lord, my deere Lord, and most esteemed friend your 
brother Troylus, 

Hd, My Lord Pandanu^ hony sweete Lord. 

Pan. Go too sweete Queene, goe to. 
Commends himselfe most affectionately to you. 

Hd, You shall not bob us out of our melody : 
If you doe, our melancholly upon your head. 

Pan* Sweete Queene, sweete Queene, that's a sweete Queene 
Iftith 

Hd, And to make a sweet Lady sad, is a sower offence. 

PaMU Nay, that shall not serve your tume, that shall it not in 
trotli la. Nay, I care not for such words, no, no. And my Lord 
lie desires you, that if the King call for him at Supper, you will 
make his excuse. 

Hd, My Lord Pandanu? 

Pan, What oiet my sweete Queene, my very, very sweete 
Queene? 

Par, What exfJoit's in hand, where sups he to night ? 

Hd, Nay but my Lord ? 

Pan. What saies my sweete Queene ? my cozen will fall out 
you. 
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He!, You must not know where he sups. 

Par. With my disposer Cressida, 

Pan, No, no ; no such matter, you are wide, come your dis- 
poser is sicke. 

Par. Well, He make excuse. 

Pan, I good my Lord: why should you say Cressida? no, 
your poore disposer's sicke. 

Par. I spie. 

Pan, You spie, what doe you spie : come, give me an Instru- 
ment now sweete Queene. 

HeL Why this is kindely done ? 

Pan, My Neece is horrible in love with a thing you have 
sweete Queene. 

HeL She shall have it my Lord, if it be not my Lord Paris. 

Pond. Hee ? no, sheele none of him, they two are twaine. 

HeL Falling in after falling out, may make them three. 

Pan, Come, come. He heare no more of this, He sbg you a 
song now. 

HeL I, I, prethee now : by my troth sweet Lord thou hast a 
fine fore-head. 

Pan. I you may, you may. 

HeL Let thy song be love : this love will undoe us al. 
Oh Cupkd, Cupkd^ Cupid. 

Pan. Love ? I that it shall yfaith. 

Par. I, good now love, love, no thing but love. 

Pan, In good troth it begins so. 

Lone^ love^ nothing hut love^ still more: 

For loves Bow^ 

Shootes Bucke and Doe: 

The Shaft confounds not that it wounds^ 

But tickles still the sore : 

These Lovers cry^ oh ho they dye ; 

Tet that which seemes the wound to hill, 

Doth tume oh ho^ to ha ha he : 
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So dying love lives sttU^ 

ho a ivhtUy hut ha ha ha^ 

ho grones out for ha ha ha — hey ho. 

HtL In love yfaith to the very tip of the nose. 

Par, He eates nothing but doves love, and that breeds hot 
bloudy and hot bloud begets hot thoughts, and hot thoughts beget 
hot deedesy and hot deedes is love. 

Pan. Is this the generation of love ? Hot bloud, hot thoughts, 
and hot deedes, why they are Vipers, is Love a generation of 
Vipers? 
Sweete Lord whose a field to day ? 

Par, HeSory Deifh^bui^ Helenus^ jinthenor^ and all the gallantry 
of Troy, I would feine have arm'd to day, but my Nell would 
not have it so. 
How chance my brother Troylui went not ? 

Hel, He hangs the lippe at something ; you know all Lord 
Pandanu? 

Pan, Not I hooy sweete Queene : I long to heare how they 
sped to day: 
Youle remember your brothers excuse ? 

Par, To a hayre. 

Pam, Farewell sweete Queene. 

Hel, Conmiend me to your Neece. 

Pan, I will sweete Queene. Sound a retreat. 

Par, They're come from fielde : let us to Prtams Hall 
To grcetc the Warriors. Sweet Hellen^ I must woe you. 
To helpe unarme our HeSor: his stubbome Buckles, 
With these your white enchanting fingers toucht. 
Shall more obey then to the edge of Steele, 
Or force of Greekish sinewes : you shall doe more 
Then all the Hand Elings, disarme great HeQor, 

Hd, 'Twill make us proud to be his servant Parit : 
Yes what he shall receive of us in duetie. 
Gives us more palme in beautie then we have : 

TI. D 
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Yea overshiDes our selfc. 

Sweete above thought I love thee. Exeunt. 

Enter Pandarut and Troylus Man. 

Pan. How now, where's thy Maister, at my Couzen 
Cressldai P 

Man. No sir, he stayes for you to condudl him thither. 

Enter Troylus, 

Pan, O here he comes : How now, how now ? 

Troy. Sirra walke off. 

Pan, Have you seene my Cousin ? 

Troy, No Pandarus : I stalke about her doore 
Like a strange soule upon the Stigian bankes 
Staying for waftage. O be thou my Charon, 
And give me swift transportance to those fields, 
Where I may wallow in the Lilly beds 
Propos'd for the deserver. O gentle Pandarus, 
From Cupids shoulder plucke his painted wings. 
And flye with me to Cressld, 

Pan. Walke here ith'Orchard, He bring her straight. 

Exit Pandarus, 

Troy. I am giddy ; expeflation whirles me round, 
Th'imaginary relish is so sweete, 
I'hat it inchants my sence : what will it be 
When that the watry pallate taste indeede 
Loves thrice reputed Nedlar ? Death I feare me 
Sounding distrudlion, or some joy too fine. 
Too subtile, potent, and too sharpe in sweetnesse. 
For the capacitie of my ruder powers ; 
I feare it much, and I doe feare besides, 
That I shall loose distindlon in my joyes. 
As doth a battaile, when they charge on heapes 
The enemy flying. 
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Enter Pandarus, 

Pan. Shee's making her ready, sheele come straight; you 
must be witty dow, she does so blush, & fetches her winde so 
short, as if she were fraid with a sprite : He fetch her; it is the 
prettiest villaine, she fetches her breath so short as a new tane 
Sparrow. Exit Pond, 

Troy. Even such a passion doth imbrace my bosome : 
My heart beates thicker then a feavorous pulse. 
And all my powers doe their bestowing loose, 
Like vassalage at unawares encountring 
The eye of Majestie. 

Enter Pandarus and Cressida. 

Pan. Come, come, what neede you blush ? 
Shames a babie ; here she is now, sweare the oathes now to her, 
that you have swome to me. What are you gone againe, you 
must be watcht ere you be made tame, must you ? come your 
wayes, come your wayes, and you draw backward weele put you 
i'th fils: why doe you not speake to her? Come draw this 
curtaine, & let's see your pidhire. Alasse the day, how loath you 
are to o^nd day light ? and Were darke you'ld close sooner : 
So, so, rub on, and kisse the mistresse ; how now, a kisse in fee- 
farme ? build there Carpenter, the ayre is sweete. Nay, you shall 
fight your hearu out ere I part you. The Faulcon, as the Tercell, 
for all the Ducks ith River : go too, go too. 

Troy. You have bereft me of all words Lady. 

Pan. Words pay no debts; give her deedes: but sheele 
bereave you 'oth' deeds too, if shee call your activity in question : 
what billing againe ? here's in witnesse whereof the Parties inter- 
changeably. Come in, come in. He go get a fire ? 

Crei. Will you walke in my Lord ? 

Troy. O Cressida^ how often have I wisht me thus ? 

Cres. Wisht my Lord ? the gods grant ? O my Lord. • 
Troy^ What should they grant? what makes this pretty 
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fountaine of our love ? 

Cm. More dregs then water, if my tearea have eyes. 

Troy. Feares make divels of Chenibios, they never see truely. 

Cm. Blinde fearc, ihai seeing reason leads, findes safe footing, 
then blinde reason, stumbling without fcare : to feare the worst, 
oft cures the worse. 

Trey. Oh let my Lady apprehend no feare, 
In all Cup'idi Pageant there is presented no monster. 

Crtj. Nor nothing monstrous neither ? 

Troy. Nothing but our uodcrta kings, when we vowe to weepe 
Beas, live in 6re, eate rockes, tame Tygers ; thinking it harder for 
our Mistresse to devise imposition inough, then for us to undergoe 
any difficultie imposed. This is the monslruositie in love Lady, 
that the will is infinite, and the executioo eonlin'd j that the 
desire is baundlesse, and the afl a slave to limit 

Crei. They say all Lovers Bweare more performance then they 
are able, and yet reserve an ability that they never performe : 
vowing more then the perfeflion of ten ; and discharging lesse then 
the tenth part of one. They that have the voyce of Lyons, and 
the aft of Hares ! are they not Monsters I 

Troy. Arc tiiere such ? such are not we ! Praise us as we are 
tasted, allow us as we prove : our head shall goc baie till merit 
crowne it r no perfrflion in reversion shall have a praise in present : 
wee will not name desert before his birth, and being borne his 
addition shall be humble : few words to faire faith. Troylur shall 
be such to Crtiiid, as what envie can say worst, shall be a mocke 
for his truth ; and what truth can spcake truest, not truer then 

Crci. Will you waike in my Lord ? 

Enler Pandarat, 
Pan. What blushing still ? have you not done talking yet ? 
Orel. Well Unckle, what folly I commit, I dedicate to you. 
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Fan, I thanke you for that : if my Lord get a Boy of you, 
youle give him me : be true to my Lord, if he flinch, chide me 
for it. 

Trey, You know now your hostages : your Unckles word and 
my firme faith. 

Fan, Nay, lie give my word for her too : our kindred though 
they be long ere they are wooed, they are constant being wonne : 
they are Buries I can tell you, they'Ie sticke where they are 
throwne. 

Crei. Boldnesse comes to mee now, and brings mee heait: 
Prince Trcylus^ I have lov'd you night and day, for many weary 
moneths. 

Trey, Why was my Cretsid then so hard to win ? 

Crei, Hard to seeme won : but I was won my Lord 
With the first glance ; that ever pardon me, 
If I confesse much you will play the tyrant : 
I love you now, but not till now so much 
But I might maister it ; in&ith I lye : 
My thoughts were like unbrideled children grow 
Too head-stroog for their mother : see we fooles, 
Why have I blab'd : who shall be true to us y 

When we are so unsecret to our selves ? 
But though I lov'd you well, I woed you not. 
And yet good faith I wisht my selfe a man ; 
Or that we women had mens priviledge 
Of speaking first Sweet, bid me hold my tongue. 
For in this rapture I shall surely speake 
The thing I shall repent : see, see, your silence 
Comming in dumbnesse, from my weakenesse drawes 
My soule of counsell fix>m me. Stop my mouth. 

Troy. And shall, albeit sweete Musicke issues thence. 

Pan. Pretty yfeith. 

Crei. My Lord, I doe beseech you pardon me, 
Twas not my purpose thus to beg a kisse : 
I am asham'd ; O Heavens, what have I done ! 
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For this time will I take my leave my Lord. 

Troy, Your leave sweete Cressid? 

Pan, Leave : and you take leave till to morrow morning. 

Crei, Fny you content you. 

Trey, What o^nds you Lady ? 

Cres, Sir, mine owne company. 

Troy. You cannot shun your selfe. 

Cres, Let me goe and try : 
I have a kinde of selfe recides with you : 
But an unkinde selfe, that it selfe will leave, 
To be anothers foole. Where is my wit ? 
I would be gone : I speake I know not what 

Troy. Well know they what they speake, that speakes so 
wisely. 

Cre. Perchance my Lord, I show more craft then love. 
And fell so roundly to a large confession. 
To Angle for your thoughts : but you are wise, 
Or else you love not : for to be wise and love, 
Exceedes mans might, that dwels with gods above. 

Troy, O that I thought it could be in a woman : 
As if it can, I will presume in you, 
To feede for aye her lampe and flames of love. 
To keepe her constancie in plight and youth, 
Out-living beauties outward, with a minde 
That doth renew swifter then blood decaies : 
Or that perswasion could but thus convince me. 
That my integritie and truth to you. 
Might be affronted with the match and waight 
Of such a winnowed puritie in love : 
How were I then up-lifted ! but alas, 
I am as true, as truths simplicitie. 
And simpler then the infancie of truth. 

Cres, In that He warre with you. 
Troy. O vertuous fight, 

When right with right wars who shall be most right : 



MP 
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True swaines in love, shall in the world to come 

Approve their truths by Troylui^ when their rimesy 

Full of protest, of oath and big compare ; 

Wants similesy truth tiPd with iteration. 

As true as Steele, as plantage to the Moone : 

As Sunne to day : as Turtle to her mate : 

As Iron to Adamant : as Earth to th'Center : 

Yet after all comparisons of truth, 

(As truths authenticke author to be cited) 

As true as Troylus^ shall crowne up the Verse, 

And sandtifie the numbers. 

Cm, Prophet may you be : 

If I be false, or swerve a haire from truth. 
When time is old and hath forgot it selfe : 
When water drops have wome the Stones of Troy ; 
And blinde oblivion swallow'd Cities up ; 
And mightie States charadlerlesse are grated 
To dustie nothing ; yet let memory, 
From false to false, among false Maids in love. 
Upbraid my falsehood, when they'ave said as false, 
As Aire, as Water, as Winde, as sandie earth ; 
As Foxe to Lambe ; as Wolfe to Heifers Calfe ; 
Pard to the Hinde, or Stepdame to her Sonne ; 
Yea, let them say, to sticke the heart of falsehood, 
As false as Cressid, 

Pond. Go too, a bargaine made : seale it, seale it. He be the 
witnesse here I hold your hand : here my Cousins, if ever you 
prove false one to another, since I have taken such paines to bring 
yoa together, let all pittifiill goers betweene be cal'd to the worlds 
end after my name : call them all Panders ; let all constant men 
be Troyhuset^ all false women CressuU^ and all brokers betweene. 
Panders : say. Amen. 

Troy. Amen. 

Crei. Amen. 

Pan. Amen. 
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Whereupon I will shew you a Chamber, which bed» because it 

shall not speake of your prettie encounters, pretse it to death : 

away. 

And Cupid grant all tong-tide Maidens heere. 

Bed, Chamber, and Pander, to provide this geere. ExemU, 

Enter Ulysset^ Dlomtde^^ Nestor^ jigamemnonf Menelau* and 

Chalcas. Florub, 

CaL Now Princes for the senrice I have done you, 
Th'advantage of the time promps me aloud. 
To call for recompence : appeare it to your minde, 
That through the iight I beare in things to love, 
I have abandon 'd Troy, left my possession, 
Incur'd a Traitors name, expos'd my seife. 
From certaine and possest conveniences, 
To doubtfiill fortunes, sequestring from me all 
That time, acquaintance, custome and condition. 
Made tame, and most familiar to my nature : 
And here to doe you service am become, 
As new into the world, strange, unacquainted, 
I doe beseech you, as in way of taste, 
To give me now a little benefit : 
Out of those many registred in promise. 
Which you say, live to come in my behalfe. 

jigam. What would'st thou of us Trojan ? make demand ? 

Cid. You have a Trojan prisoner, cal'd jintbenor^ 
Yesterday tooke : Troy holds him very deere. 
Oft have you (often have you, thankes therefore) 
Desir'd my Creuid in right great exchange. 
Whom Troy hath still deni'd : but this jlnthetwr^ 
1 know is such a wrest in their affaires \ 
That their negotiations all must slacke, 
Wanting his mannage : and they will almost. 
Give us a Prince of blood, a Sonne of Priam, 
In change of him. Let him be sent great Princes, 
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And he shall buy my Daughter : and her presence. 
Shall quite strike oflP all service I have done. 
In most accepted paine. 

jigiu Let Dkmedet beare him. 

And bring us Cressid hither : CaUas shall have 
What he requests of us : good Diomed 
Furnish you fairely for this enterchange ; 
Withall bring word, if Heaor will to morrow 
Be answer'd in his challenge, jfjax is ready. 

Dw. This shall I undertake, and 'tis a burden 
Which I am proud to beaie. Exit, 

Enter Achilles and Patroclus in their Tent, 

URt. AebUles stands i'th entrance of his Tent ; 
Please it our Generall to passe strangely by him. 
As if he were fbi^ : and Princes all, 
Lay negligent and loose regard upon him ; 
I will come last, 'tis like heele question roe. 
Why such unplausive eyes are bent ? why tum'd on him ? 
If so, I have derision medidnable. 
To use betweene your strangenesse and his pride, 
Which his owne will shall have desire to drinke ; 
It may doe good, pride hath no other glasse 
To show itselfe, but pride : for supple knees, 
Feede arrogance^ and are the proud mans fees. 

jigam, Weele execute your purpose, and put oo 
A forme of strangenesse as we passe along, 
So doe each Lord, and either greete him not» 
Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him more^ 
Then if not lookt on. I will lead the way. 

Acbil, What comes the Generall to speake with me ? 
You know my minde. He fight no more 'gainst Troy. 

Aga, What sales AcIfiUe^f would he ought with us ? 

Nei, Would you my Lord ought with the Generall ? 

Achil, No. 
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Nes. Nothing my Lord. 

^ga. The better. 

jlchlL Good day, good day. 

Men, How doe you ? how doe you ? 

jlchil. What, do*8 the Cuckold scome me ? 

^jax. How now Patroclus? 

AchiL Good morrow Ajax ? 

Ajax. Ha. 

AchlL Good morrow. 

Ajax. I, and good next day too. Exeunt, 

Achil, What meane these fellowes? know they not AchlUes? 

Pair. They passe by strangely : they were us'd to bend 
To send their smiles before them to AchlUes : 
To come as humbly as they us'd to creepe to holy Altars. 

AchiL What am I poore of late ? 
'Tis certaine, greatnesse once ^ne out with fortune, 
Must fall out with men too : what the declin'd is, 
He shall as soone reade in the eyes of others. 
As feele in his owne fall : for men like butter-flies, 
Shew not their mealie wings, but to the Summer : 
And not a man for being simply man, 
Hath any honour ; but honour'd for those honours 
That are without him ; as place, riches, and favour. 
Prizes of accident, as oft as merit : 
Which when they fall, as being slippery standers ; 
The love that leand on them as slippery too. 
Doth one plucke downe another, and together 
Dye in the fall. But 'tis not so with me ; 
Fortune and I are friends, I doe enjoy 
At ample point, all that I did possesse. 
Save these mens lookes : who do me thinkes finde out 
Something not worth in me such rich beholding. 
As they have often given. Here is URsses^ 
He interrupt his reading : how now Ulistet? 

URs. Now great Thetit Sonne. 
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jfM, What are you reading ? 

U&r, A strange fellow here 

Writes me, that man, how dearely ever parted. 
How much in haying,, or without, or in, 
Cannot make boa^ to have that which he hath ; 
Nor feeles not what he owes, but by reflection : 
As when his vertues shining upon others, 
Heare them, and they retort that heate again 
To the first giver. 

jfchil. This is not strange URssa : 

The beautie that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knowes not, but commends it selfe. 
Not going from it selfe : but eye to eye oppos'd. 
Salutes each other with each others forme. 
For speculation tumes not to it selfe. 
Till it hath travail'd, and is married there 
Where it may see it selfe : this is not strange at all. 

Wh. I doe not straine it at the position. 
It is familiar ; but at the Authors drift. 
Who in his circumstance, expresly proves 
That no may is the Lord of any thing, 
(Though in and of him there is much consisting,) 
Till he communicate his parts to others : 
Nor doth he of himselfe know them for ought, 
1111 he behold them formed in th'applause. 
Where they arc extended : who like an arch reverb' rate 
The voyce againe ; or like a gate of Steele, 
Fronting the Sunne, receives and renders backe 
His figure, and his heate. I was much rapt in this. 
And apprehended here immediately : 
The onknowne jljax ; 

Heavens what a man is there ? a very Horse, 
That has he knowes not what. Nature, what things there are 
Most abjedt in regard, and deare in use. 
What things againe most deere in the esteeme. 
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And poore in worth : now shall we see to morrow. 

An adl that very chance doth throw upon him ? 

jljax renown'd ? O heavens, what some men doe. 

While some men leave to doe 1 

How some men creepe in skittish fortunes hall, 

Whiles others play the Ideots in her eyes : 

How one man eates into anothers pride. 

While pride is feasting in his wantonnesse 

To see these Grecian Lords ; why, even already. 

They clap the lubber j4jax on the shoulder. 

As if his foote were on brave HeSori brest. 

And great Troy shrinking. 

jlchil. I doe beleeve it : 

For they past by me, as mysers doe by beggars. 
Neither gave to me good word, nor looke : 
What are my deedes forgot ? 

UFu. Time hath (my Lord) a wallet at his backe. 
Wherein he puts almes for oblivion : 
A great siz'd monster of ingratitudes : 
Those scraps are good deedes past. 
Which are devour'd as fast as they are made. 
Forgot as soone as done : perseverance, deere my Lord, 
Keepes honor bright, to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rustic male. 
In monumentall mockrie : take the instant way. 
For honour travels in a straight so narrow. 
Where one but goes a breast, keepe then the path : 
For emulation hath a thousand Sonnes, 
That one by one pursue ; if you give way. 
Or hedge aade from the diredt forth right ; 
Like to an entred Tyde, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost : 
Or like a gallant Horse falne in first ranke. 
Lye there for pavement to the abjeft, neere 
Ore-run and trampled on : then what they doe in present. 
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Though lease then yours in past, must ore-top yours : 

For dme is like a fashionable Hoste, 

That slightly shakes his parting Guest by th'hand ; 

And with his armes out-stretcht, as he would flye, 

Graspes in the commer : the welcome ever smiles. 

And farewels goes out sighing : O let not vertue seeke 

Remuneration for the thing it was : for beaude, wit, 

High birth, vigor of bone, desert in service. 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjedts all 

To envious and calumniating time : 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin : 

That all with one consent praise new borne gaudes. 

Though they are made and moulded of things past. 

And goe to dust, that is a little guilt. 

More laud then guilt oredusted. 

The present eye praises the present objedl : 

Then marvell not thou great and compleat man. 

That all the Greekes begin to worship J^ax / 

Smce things in motion begin to catch the eye. 

Then what not stirs : the cry went out on thee. 

And still it might, and yet it may againe. 

If thou would'st not entombe thy selfe alive. 

And case thy reputation in thy Tent ; 

Whose glorious decdes, but in these fields of late, 

Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods themselves. 

And drave great Marj to fadHon. 

jlcbU, Of this my privacie, 

I have strong reasons. 

URi, But 'gainst your privacie 

The reasons are more potent and heroycall : 
^Tis knowne AchiUa^ that you are in love 
With one of Priams daughters. 

jlchiJ, Ha ? knowne ? 

l/lti. Is that a wonder ? 
The providence that's m a watchfull State, 
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Knowes almost every graiDe of Plutoes gold ; 

Findes bottome in th'uDComprehensive deepes ; 

Keepes place with thought ; and almost like the gods. 

Doe thoughts unvaile in their dumbe cradles : 

There is a mysterie (with whom relation 

Durst never meddle) in the soule of State ; 

Which hath an operation more divine. 

Then breath or pen can give expressure to : 

All the commerse that you have had with Troy, 

As perfectly is ours, as yours, my Lord. 

And better would it fit Achilles much. 

To throw downe He8or then PoUxena. 

But it must grieve yong Pirhus now at home. 

When fame shall in her Hand sound her trumpe ; 

And all the Greekish Girles shall tripping sing. 

Great HeSors sister did jiclnlles winne 5 

But our great jijax bravely beate downe him. 

Farewell my Lord : I as your lover speake ; 

The foole slides ore the Ice that you should breake. 

Patr, To this efFeft jichilUs have I mov'd you ; 
A woman impudent and mannish growne, 
Is not more loth'd, then an effeminate man, 
In time of adlion : I stand condemn'd for this ; 
They thinke my little stomacke to the warre. 
And your great love to me, restraines you thus : 
Sweete, rouse your selfe ; and the weake wanton Cupid 
Shall from your necke unloose his amorous fould. 
And like a dew drop from the Lyons mane. 
Be shooke to ayrie ^Ljre, 

AchiU Shall J^ax fight with HeSor ? 

Patr. I, and perhaps receive much honor by him. 

AchU, I see my reputation is at stake, 
My fame is shrowdly gored. 

Pair. O tlien beware : 

Those wounds heale ill, that men doe give themselves : 
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OmissioD to doe what is necessary, 
Scales a commission to a blanke of danger, 
And danger like an ague subtly taints 
Even then when we sit idely in the sunne. 

AcblL Goe call Thersltes hither sweet Pairoclusy 
He send the foole to ^jax^ and desire him 
T'invite the Trojan Lords after the Combat 
To see as here unarmed : I have a womans longing, 
An appetite that I am sicke withall. 
To see great HeSor in his weedes of peace. 

Enter Thersttes, 
To talke with him, and to behold his visage, 
Even to my full of view. A labour sav'd. 

Ther. A wonder. 

JchU. What ? 

Ther. Ajax goes up and downe the field, asking for himselfe. 

jlcbU. How so ? 

Ther, Hce must fight singly to morrow with HeQor^ and is so 
prophetically proud of an heroicali cudgelling, that he raves in 
saying nothing. 

jlcbil. How can that be ? 

Ther, Why he stalkes up and downe like a Peacock, a stride 
and a stand : ruminates like an hostesse, that hath no Arith- 
mattque but her braine to set downe her reckoning : bites his lip 
with a politique regard, as who should say, there were wit in his 
head and twoo'd out ; and so there is : but it lyes as coldly in 
him, as fire in a flint, which will not shew without knocking. 
The mans undone for ever ; for if HeScr breake not his necke 
i'th'combat, heele break't himselfe in vaine-glory. He knowes 
not mee : I said, good morrow J^ax ; and he replyes, thankes 
jfyamemmnu What thinke you of this man, that takes me for 
the General] ? Hee's growne a very land-fish, languagelesse, a 
moDiter : a plague of opinion, a man may weare it on both sides 
like a leather Jerkin. 

jtcKL Thou must be my Ambassador to him Thernia. 
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Ther, Who, I : why, heele answer no body : he profesaes not 
answering ; speaking is for beggars : he weares his tongue in't 
armes: I will put on his pretence; let Patrociui make his 
demands to me, you shall see the Pageant of jijax* 

AchiU To him Pairochis ; tell him, I humbly desire the 
valiant Ajax^ to invite the most valorous HeBor^ to come unarm'd 
to my Tent, and to procure safe condud for his person, of the 
magnanimious and most illustrious, sixe or seaven times honoured 
Captaine, Generall of the Grecian Armie jigamemnomf &c., 
doe this. 

Patro, Jove blesse great jijax, 

Ther, Hum. 

Pair, I come from the worthy AehHUes* 

Ther. Ha? 

Patr, Who most humbly desires you to invite HeBor to his 
Tent. 

Ther, Hum. 

Patr. And to procure safe condud from jigamenmonm 

Ther. Agamemnon P 

Pair, I my Lord. 

Ther. Ha? 

Patr. What say you too't. 

Ther. God buy you with all my heart 

Patr, Your answer sir. 

Ther, If to morrow be a feire day, by eleven a clocke it will 
goe one way or other ; howsoever, he shall pay for me ere he 
has me. 

Patr. Your answer sir. 

Ther, Fare you well withall my heart. 

Achil, Why, but he is not in this tune, is he ? 

Ther. No, but he's out a tune thus : what musicke will be in 
him when HeBor has knockt out his braines, I know not : but I 
am sure none, unlesse the Fidler ApoUo get his sinewes to make 
catlings on. 

AM. Come, thou shalt beare a Letter to him straight. 
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Tker. Let me carry another to his Horse $ for that's the more 
aqpable creature. 

jicbiL My minde is troubled like a Fountaine sdr'd. 
And I my selfe see not the bottome of it. 

Ther, Would the Fountaine of your mmde were cleere againe, 
diat I might water an Asse at it : I had rather be a Ticke m a 
Sheepe, then such a valiant ignorance. 

Enter ai one doore JEneat with a Torcb^ at another Partly 
DufhmbtUf jlnthenor, D tome J the Grecian^ with Torchee. 

Par* See boa, who is that there i 

Dieph. It is the Lord JEnecu. 

JEne. It the Prince there in person ? 

Had I so good occasion to lye long 
As you Prince Parity nothing but heavenly butinesse. 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company* 

Z)«0ffr. That's my minde too : good morrow Lord JEmeat. 

Par^ A valiant Greeke JEneat^ take his hand, 
Witnesse the processe of your speech within ; 
You told how Diomed in a whole weeke by dajres 
Did haunt you in the Field* 

JEne. Health to you valiant nr. 

During all question of the gende truce : 
But when I meete you arm'd, as blacke defiance. 
As heart can thinke, or courage execute. 

Dumu The: one and other Diomed ttcHamcts^ 
Our blouds are now in calme ; and so long health. 
But when contention, and occasion meetes. 
By Jovr, Be play the hunter for thy life, 
With all my force, pursuite and pollicy* 

JEne. And thou shalt hunt a Lyon that will flye 
With hb face backward, in humaine gendenesse : 
Welcome to Troy ; now by jinchiset life, 
Welcome indeede : by Venus hand I sweare, 
No man alive can love in such a sort, 

VI. B 
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The thing he meanes to kill, more excellently. 

Dumu We 83rnipathize. Jove let JEneat live 
(If to my fword hu fete be not the glory) 
A thousand compleate courses of the Sonne, 
Bot in mine emulous honour let him dye : 
With every joynt a wound, and that to noorrow. 
JEne, We know each other welL 
Diom We doe, and long to know each other worse. 
Par. This is the most, despightful'st gentle greeting ; 
The noblest hatefiill love, that ere I heard of. 
What businesse Lord so early ? 

JEne. I was sent for to the EJng ; but why, I know not. 
Par. His purpose meets you ; it was to briug this Greek 
To Cakhds house ; and there to render him. 
For the enfreed Anthenor^ the ^re Cressid: 
Lets have your company ; or if you please. 
Haste there before us. I constantly doe thinke 
(Or rather call my thought a certaine knowledge) 
My brother Troylus lodges there to night. 
Rouse him, and give him note of our approach. 
With the whole quality whereof, I feare 
We shall be much unwelcome. 

JEne. That I assure you. 

Troylus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Then Cressid borne from Troy. 

Par. There is no helpe : 

The bitter dispondon of the time will have it so. 
On Lord, weele follow you. 

JEne. Good morrow all. Exit JEneas. 

Par. And tell me noble Diomed; faith tell me true, 
Even in the soule of sound good fellowship, 
Who in your thoughu merits &ire Helen most I 
My selfe, or Menelaus f 

Dionu Both alike. 

He merits well to have her, that doth seeke her. 
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Not making any scruple of her soylure, 

With 8uch a hell of paine, and world of chaige* 

And you as well to keepe her, that defend her, 

Not pallating the taste of her dishonour. 

With such a cosdy losse of wealth and friends : 

He like a puling Cuckold, would drinke up 

The lees and dregs of a flat tamed peece i 

You like a letcher, out of whorish lo3rne8. 

Are pleas'd to breede out your inheritors: 

Both merits poyz'd, each weighs no lesse nor more. 

But he as he, which heavier for a whore. 

Par. You are too bitter to your country-woman. 

Z)/o. Shee's bitter to her countrey : heare me Pom, 
For every false drop in her baudy veines, 
A Grecians life hath sunke : for every scruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, 
A Trojan hath beene slaine. Since she could speake. 
She hath not given so many good words breath. 
As for her, Greekes and Trojans suf&ed death. 

Par, Faire Diomedj you doe as chapmen doe, 
Dis praise the thing that you desire to buy : 
But we in silence hold this vertue well ; 
Weele not commend, what we intend to sell* 
Here lyes our way. Extunt. 

Enter Troylus and Creulda. 

Troy, Deere trouble not your selfe : the roome is cold. 

Cra, Then sweet my Lord, He call mine Unckle down ; 
He shall unbok the Gates. 

Troy. Trouble him not : 

To bed, to bed : sleepe kill those pritty eyes. 
And give as soft attachment to thy sencea, 
As Infimts empty of all thought. 

Crei. Good morrow then. 

Troy, I prithee now to bed. 
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Troy. O CrctsiJa ! but that the busie day 
Wak'i by the Larke, hath rouz'd the ribauld Crowes, 
And dreaming night will hide our eyes no longer : 
I would not from thee. 

Cru. Night hath beene too briefr. 

Troy. Beshrew the witch ! with vencmous wights she scvjet. 
As hidioualy as hell ; but flics the grasjwa of love. 
With wings more momentary, swift liien thought : 
You will catch cold, and curse me. 

Crci, Prithee tarry, you men will never tarry j 

foolish Crcss'id, I might have still held off, 

And then you would have tarried. Harlte, ther's one up ? 
Pand. •aiiliin. What's all the doores open here ? 
Troy. It is your Unckle. Enter Paadarui. 

Cres. A pestilence on liira ; now will he be mocking : 

1 shall have such a life. 

Pan. How now, how now ? how goe maiden-heads ? 
Heare you Maide i whcr's my cozin Creiiid? 

Cm. Go hang your self, you naughty mocking Unckle; 
You bring me to doo — and then you floute me too, 

Pan. To do what ? to do what ? let her say what ; 
What have I brought you lo doe ? 

Crei. Come, come, beshrew your heart ; youle nere be good, 
nor suffer others. 

Pan. Ha, ha : alas poore wretch : 3 poore Chipochia, hast not 
slept to night ? would be not (a naughty man) let it deepe : a bug- 
beare lake htm. One inacii. 

Crei. Did not I tell you ? would he were knockt Jth'head. 
Who's that at doore ? good Unckle goe and see. 
My Lord, come you againe into my Chamber: 
You emile and mocke me, as if I meant naughtily. 

Troy. Ha, ha. 

Cre. Come you are deceiv'd, T thinke of no such thing. 
How earnestly they knocke : pray you come in. Knocic 
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I would not for halfe Trey have you scene here. Exeunt. 

Pan, Who's there ? what's the matter ? will you beate downe 
the doore ? How now, what's the matter ? 

^m. Good morrow Lord, good morrow. 

Pan, Who's there my Lord JEneat? by my troth I knew 
you not : what newes with you so early ? 

JEne. Is not Prince Troylus here ? 

Pan, Here ? what should he doe here ? 

JEne, Come he is here, my Lord, doe not deny him : 
It doth import him much to speake with me. 

Pan, Is he here say you? 'tis more then I know. He be 
swome : For my owne part I came in late : what should he doe 
here? 

JEm, Who, nay then : Come, come, youle doe him wrong, ere 
y'are ware : youle be so true to him, to be false to him : Doe not 
you know of him, but yet goe fetch him hither, goe. 

Enter Troylus* 

Troy. How now, what's the matter \ 

JEm, My Lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you, 
My matter is so rash : there is at hand, 
Paris your brother, and Deiphshusy 
The Grecian Dlomedy and our jintbenor 
Deliver'd to us, and for him forth-with, 
Ere the first sacrifice, within this houre, 
We must give up to Diomeds hand 
The Lady Cressida. 

Trojm Is it concluded so ? 

JEne. By Priam^ and the generall state of Troy^ 
They are at hand, and ready to eflPedt it. 

Troy, How my atchievements mocke me ; 
I will goe meete them : and my Lord JEneas^ 
We met by chance ; you did not finde me here. 

JEn. Good, good, my Lord, the secrets of nature 
Have not more gift in tacitumitie. Exeunt, 
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Pom. Wt pooUr? DO nooer got but lott: die <fi«dl take 
Aa^moTi the ]fODg Prince wiB pie and: a pl^>c npoQ 
jhabamr: I woold tliej lad brok't nedLe. 

Cnv. How now I irfnt't tbe mttler ? who wv beie? 

PiK. Abulia! 

Cm. Why i^ yoa so profomidly ? wfaer't my Lofd ? gone ? 
teD me fweet Undde, wfaat't the mttter ? 

Pam. Would I were at deepe uider the earth at I am afaote. 

Cru. O tbe gods ! what's the matter? 

Paiu Prythee get thee m : would thoa had'st nere been bone; 
I knew thoa would'st be his death. O pooie Geatieman: 
a plague upoo Amibemor. 

Crti, Good Unckle I beseech you, oo my koees, I beseech 
yoo niiat's the matter ? 

Pan. Thoa most be gone weodi, thoa must be gone ; thoa art 
chaog'd for Anthaur: thoa most to thy Father, and be gooe from 
Troylus: 'twill be his death: 'twill be his baine, he camioc 
bcare it. 

Crei. O yoa immortall gods ! I will not goe. 

Pan. Thoo mast. 

Crei. I will not Unckle : I have forgot my Father : 
I know no toach of consangainttie : 
No kin, no love, no bloud, no soole, so neeie me. 
As the sweet Troybu : O you gods divine ! 
Make Cressidi name the very crowne of falshood ! 
If ever she leave Troylus : time, force and death. 
Do to this body what extremitie you can ; 
But the strong base and building of my love, 
Is as the very Center of the earth. 
Drawing all things to it. I will goe in and weepe. 

Pan. Doe, doe. 

Cret. Teare my bright heire, and scratch my praised cheekes, 
Cracke my cleere voyce with sobs, and breake ray heart 
With sounding Troylus. I will not goe from Troy. Extuni 
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Enter Parh, Troylus^ JEneas^ Deiphsbus^ jinthenor and 

Dwmedetm 

Par. It is great morniogy and the houre prefixt 
Of her deliTerie to this valiaDt Greeke 
Comes fast upon : good my brother Trqybu^ 
Tell you the Lady what she is to doe. 
And hast her to the purpose. 

Troy. Walke into her house : 

He bring her to the Grecian presendy ; 
And to his hand, when I deliver her, 
Thinke it an Altar, and thy brother Troylus 
A Priest, there offiing to it his he^rt. 

Par. I know what 'tis to love, 
And would, as I shall pittie, I could helpe. 
Please you walke in, my Lords. Exeunt. 

Enter Pandanu and Crestld. 

Pan, Be moderate, be moderate. 

Crei. Why tell you me of moderation ? 
The griefe is fine, full perfe^ that I taste, 
And no lesse in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it. How can I moderate it ? 
If I could temporise with my affedtion, 
Or brew it to a weake and colder pallat. 
The like alaiment could I give my griefe : 
My love admits no qualifying crosse ; 

Enter Troylus. 
No more my griefe, in such a precious losse. 

Pan. Here, here, here, he comes, a sweet ducke. 

Cres. O Troylus^ Troylus! 

Pan. What a paire of spedtacles is here ? let me embrace too : 
oh halt, as the goodly saying is ; O heart, heavie heart, why 
sighest thou without breaking ? where he answers againe ; because 
thou canst not ease thy smart by friendship, nor by speaking : 
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there was never a truer rime ; let us cast away nothmg, for we 
may live to have neede of such a Verse: we see it, we see it : how 
now Lambs? 

Troy, Cressid: I love thee in so strange a puritie ; 
That the blest gods, as angry with my fande, 
More bright in zeale, then the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their Deities : take thee from me. 

Cres, Have the gods envie ? 

Pan. I, I, ly I, 'tis too plaine a case. 

Crej. And is it true, that I must goe from Troy ? 

Troy. A hatefull truth, 

Cres, What, and from Troylus too ? 

Troy, From Troy, and Troylus, 

Cres, 1st possible ? 

Troy, And sodainely, where injurie of chance 
Puts backe leave-taking, justles roughly by 
All time of pause ; rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoyndure : forcibly prevents 
Our lockt embrasures ; strangles our deare vowes, 
Even in the birth of our owne laboring breath. 
We two, that with so many thousand sighes 
Did buy each other, must poorely sell our selves^ 
With the rude brevitie and discharge of our 
Injurious time ; now with a robbers haste 
Crams his rich theeverie up, he knowes not how. 
As many farwels as be stars in heaven. 
With distinct breath, and consign'd kisses to them, 
He fumbles up into a loose adiew ; 
And scants us with a single famisht kisse. 
Distasting with the salt of broken teares. Enter JEneas, 

JEneas tuUhin, My Lord, is the Lady ready ? 

Trey, Harke, you are call'd : some say the genius, so 
Cries, come to him that instantly must dye. 
Bid them have patience : she shall come anon. 

Pan. Where are my teares ? raine," to lay this winde. 
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Or my heart will be blowoe up by the root. 

Crei. I most then to the Grecians ? 

Troy, No remedy. 

Cres, A wofull Creisui 'mong'st the merry Greekes. 

Trey, When shall we see againe ? 

Tny. Here me my love : be thou but true of heart. 

Crei, I true ? how now ? what wicked deeme is this ? 

Troy, Nay, we must use expostulation kmdely. 
For it is parting from us : 
I speake not, be thou true, as fearing thee : 
For I will throw my Glore to death himselfe. 
That there's no maculation in thy heart : 
But be thou true, say I, to fashion in 
My sequent protestation : be thou true. 
And I will see thee. 

Crei, O you diall be expos'd, my Lord to dangers 
As infinite, as inmiinent : but lie be true. 

Troy, And lie grow friend with danger ; 
Weare this Sleeve. 

Crei, And you this Glove. 

When shall I see you ? 

Troy, I will corrupt the Grecian Centinels, 
To give thee nightly visitation. 
But yet be true. 

Crei. O heavens : be true againe ? 

Troy. Heare why I speake it ; Love : 
The Grecian youths are full of qualitie, 
Their loving well compos'd, with guift of nature. 
Flawing and swelling ore with Arts and exercise : 
How novelties may move, and parts with person. 
Alas, a kinde of godly jealousie ; 
Which I beseech you call a vertuous sinne : 
Makes me affi^aid. 

Crei, O heavens, you love me not I 

Trey. Dye I a villaine then : 
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In this I doe not call your faith in question 

So mainely as ray merit : I cannot sing. 

Nor heele the high Lavolt ; nor sweeten talke ; 

Nor play at subtill games ; faire vertues all ; 

To which the Grecians are most prompt and pregnant : 

But I can tell that in each grace of these. 

There lurkes a still and dumb-discoursive divell, 

That tempts most cunningly : but be not tempted* 

Crei, Doe you thinke I will ? 

Trey, No, but something may be done that we wil not : 
And sometimes we are divels to our selves, 
When we will tempt the frailtie of our powers, 
Presuming on their changefull potencie. 

JEneas wtth'm. Nay, good my Lord ? 

Troj^ Come kisse, and let us part. 

Paru withuu Brother Troyliu? 

Troy, Good brother come you hither. 

And bring JEneas and the Grecian with you. 

Cres, My Lord, will you be true ? Exit, 

Troy, Who I ? alas it is my vice, my fault : 
Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, 
I, with great truth, catch meere simplicitie ; 
Whil'st some with cunning guild their copper crownes. 
With truth and plainnesse I doe weare mine bare : 

Enter the Greektt, 
Feare not my truth ; the morrall of my wit 
Is plaine and true, thePs all the reach of it. 
Welcome sir Diomed^ here is the Lady 
Which for Antenory we deliver you. 
At the port (Lord) He give her to thy hand. 
And by the way possesse thee what she is. 
Entreate her faire ; and by my soule, faire Greeke, 
If ere thou stand at mercy of my Sword, 
Name Crettid^ and thy life shall be as safe 
As Pruan is in lUion I 
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Diom. Faire Lady Crettld^ 

So please you save the thankes this Prince expeds : 
The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheeke, 
Pleades your faire Yisage, and to Diomed 
Yoo shall be mistresse, and command him wholly. 

Troy. Grecian, thou do'st not use me ciuteously. 
To shame the seale of my petition towards, 
I praismg her. I tell thee Lord of Greece : 
Shee is as farre high soaring o're thy praises. 
As thou unworthy to be cal'd her servant : 
I charge thee use her well, even for my charge : 
For by the dreadfiill PluiOf if thou do'st not, 
(Though the great bulke AchUla be thy guard) 
lie cut thy throate. 

Dtonu Oh be not roov'd Prince Troylus ; 
Let me be priviledg'd by my place and message. 
To be a speaker free ? when I am hence, 
He answer to my lust : and know my Lord ; 
De nothing doe on charge : to her owne worth 
She shall be priz'd : but that you say, be't so ; 
He speake it in my spirit and honor, no. 

Troy. Come to the Port. He tell thee Diomed^ 
This brave, ^all oft make thee to hide thy head : 
Lady give me your hand, and as we walke. 
To our owne selves bend we our needefuU talke. 

Sound Trumpet, 

Par. Harke, HeSori Trumpet. 

JEne. How have we spent this morning 

The Prince must thinke me tardy and remisse. 
That swore to ride before him in the field. 

Par. 'Tis Troylus fault : come, come, to field with him. 

Exnmt. 

Dh. Let us make ready straight. 

JSne. Yea, with a Bridegroomes fresh alacritie 
Let us addresse to tend on Heffors heeles : 
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The glory of our Troy doth this day lye 
On his faire worth, and single Chivalrie. 

Enter jljax armedy AchtUes^ Patroclusy Agamemnon^ Mendausy 

Ul'usesy Nestor y Caicasy i^c, 

Aga, Here art thou in appointment fresh and faire, 
Anticipating time. With starting courage, 
Give with thy Trumpet a loud note to Troy 
Thou dreadfull Ajaxy that the appauled aire 
May pierce the head of the great Combatant, 
And hale him hither. 

Aja. Thou, Trumpet, ther's my purse ; 

Now cracke thy lungs, and split thy brasen pipe : 
Blow villaine, till thy sphered Bias cheeke 
Out-swell the collicke of puft Aquilon : 
Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout bloud : 
Thou blowest for HeSor. 

URs, No Trumpet answers. 

Achll. *Tis but early dayes. 

Aga* Is not yong Dlomed with Calcas daughter ? 

Ulls. 'Tis he, I ken the manner of his gate, 
He rises on the toe : that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

Aga. Is this the Lady Cressid ? 

Dio. Even she. 

Ago* Most deerely welcome to the Greekes, sweete Lady. 

Nest, Our Generall doth salute you with a kisse. 

UBs, Yet is the kindeaesse but particular ; 'twere better she 
were kist in generall. 

Nest, And very courtly counsell: He begin. So much for 
Nestor, 

AcblL He take that winter from your lips faire Lady. 
Achilles bids you welcome. 

Mene. I had good argument for kissing once. 

Fatro. But tliat's no argument for kissing now ; 
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For thus pop't Paris in his hardiment. 

UUs, Oh deadly gall, and theame of all our scomes. 
For which we loose our heads, to gild his homes. 

PaSro, The first was Menelaus kisse, this mine : 
Pairoclus kisses you. 

Mene. Oh this is trim. 

Patr, Parts and I kisse evermore for him. 

Ment, He have my kisse sir : Lady by your leave. 

Cres, In kissing doe you render, or receive. 

Patr, Both take and give. 

Cres. He make my match to live. 

The kisse you take is better then you give : therefore no kisse. 

Mene. He give you boote, I give you three for one. 

Cres, You are an odde man, give even, or give none. 

Mene, An odde man Lady, every man is odde. 

Cres, No, Paris is not ; for you know 'tis true. 
That you are odde, and he is even with you. 

Mene. You fillip me a'th'head. 

Cres, No, *lle be swome. 

UUs, It were no match, your naile against his home : 
May I sweete Lady beg a kisse of you ? 

Cres, You may. 

UTu, I doe desire it. 

Cres, Why begge then ? 

UUs, Why then for Venus sake, give me a kisse : 
When Hellen is a maide againe, and his 

Cres, I am your debtor, claime it when 'tis due. 

UUs, Never's my day, and then a kisse of you. 

Diom, Lady a word. He bring you to your Father. 

Nesi, A woman of quicke sence. 

Uhs. Fie, fie, upon her : 

Ther's a language in her eye, her cheeke, her lip ; 
Nay* her foote speakes, her wanton spirites looke out 
At every jojrnt, and motive of her body : 
Oh these encountercrs so glib of tongue, 
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That give a coasting welcome ere it comes ; 

And wide unclaspe the tables of their thoughts, 

To every tickling reader : set them downe. 

For sluttish spoyles of opportunide ; 

And daughters of the game. Exeunt, 

Enter aU of Troy^ HeSor^ Partly JEneas^ Helenus and Attendants. 

Floruk 

AIL The Trojans Trumpet. 

Aga, Yonder comes the troope. 

JEne, Haile all you state of Greece : what shal be done 
To him that victory commands ? or doe you purpose, 
A victor shall be knowne : will you the Knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremitie 
Pursue each other ; or shall be divided 
By any voyce, or order of the field : HeSor bad aske ? 

Aga. Which way would HeSor have it ? 

JEne* He cares not, heele obey conditions. 

Aga, 'Tis done like HeSor^ but securely done, 
A litde proudly, and great deale disprising 
The Knight oppos'd. 

JEne. If not Achilles fax, what is your name ? 

AchU. If not AcbiUesy nothing. 

JEne, Therefore AcblUes : but what ere, know this. 
In the extremity of great and little : 
Valour and pride excell themselves in HeSor ; 
The one almost as infinite as all ; 
The other blanke as nothing : weigh him well : 
And that which lookes like pride, is curtesie : 
This Ajax is halfe made of HeSors bloud ; 
In love whereof, halfe HeSor staies at home : 
Halfe heart, halfe hand, halfe HeSor^ comes to seeke 
This blended Knight, halfe Trojan, and halfe Greeke. 

Acbti, A nudden battaile then \ O I perceive you. 

Ago. Hei« is sir, Diomed: goe gentle Knight, 
Stand by our j^ax : as you and Lord JEnea$ 
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CoiMent upon the order of their fight^ 
So be it : either to the uttermost, 
Or else a breacn : the Combatants being kin, 
Halfe stints their strife, before their strokes begin. 
URs. They are oppos'd already. 

jiga. What Trojan is that same that lookes so heavy ? 
UBi, The yongest Sonne of Priam ; 
A true Knight ; they call him Troylus ; 
Not yet mature, yet matchlesse, firme of word. 
Speaking in deedes, and deedelesse in his tongue ; 
Not soone proyok% nor being provok't, soone calra'd ; 
His heart and hand both open, and both fiee : 
For what he has, he gives ; what thinkes, he shewes ; 
Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty. 
Nor dignifies an impaire thought with breath : 
Manly as He8or^ but more dangerous ; 
For HeSor in his blaze of wrath subscribes 
To tender objedts ; but he, in heate of adtion. 
Is more vindecative then jealous love. 
They call him Troylus ; and on him eredl, 
A second hope, as fairely built as HeBor. 
Thus saies JEneas^ one that knowes the youth. 
Even to his inches : and with private soule. 
Did in great lUion thus translate him to me. Alarunu 

Agcu They are in action. 

Nett, Now J^ax hold thine owne. 

Tnty* IleSor^ thou sleep'st, awake thee, 

jiga. His blowet are wel disposM there Ajax, Trumpets cease, 

Diom. You must no more. 

JEne. Princes enough, so please yoa. 

Aja, I am not warme yet, let us fight againe. 

Diom. As HeSor pleasesi 

HeS. Why then will I no more : 

Thou art great Lord, my Fathers sisters Sonne 1 
A cousen german to great Priams seede : 
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The obligation of our bloud forbids 

A gone emulation 'twixt us twaine : 

Were thy commixioo/Greeke and Trojan so. 

That thou could'st say, this hand is Grecian all. 

And this is Trojan : the sinewes of this Legge, 

All Greeke^ and this all Troy : my Mothers bloud 

Runs on the dexter cheeke^ and this nnister 

Bounds m my fathers : by Jow muldpotent. 

Thou should'st not beare from me a Greekish member 

Wherein my sword had not impressure made 

Of our ranke feud : but the just gods gainsay^ 

That any drop thou borrwd'st from thy mother. 

My sacred Aunt, should by my mortall Sword 

Be drained. Let me embrace thee Ajax : 

By him that thunders, thou hast lustie Armes ; 

He8or would have them fell upon him thus. 

Cozen, all honor to thee. 

Aja, I thanke thee HeSor: 

Thou art too gentle, and too free a man : 
I came to kiU the Cozen, and beare hence 
A great addition, earned in thy death. 

HeS. Not Neoptolynuu so mirable, 
On whose bright crest, &me with her lowd'st (O yes) 
Cries, This is he \ could'st promise to himselfe, 
A thought of added honor, tome from HeEtor* 

JEne. There is expedtance here frx)m both the sides. 
What further you will doe ? 

Htdt. Weele answere it : 

The issue is embracement : Ajax^ farewells 

J^cu If I might in entreaties finde successe. 
As seld I have the chance : I would desire 
My famous Cousin to our Grecian. Tents. 

Dumu 'Tia Agamatmims wish, and great Aclnihs 
Doth long to see unarm'd the valiant HeSor, 

He8. JEneaSf call my brother Trt^bu to me :^ 
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And ngnifie this loviog eoteryiew 

To the expeden of our Trojan part : 

Desire them home. Give me thy hand, my Cousin : 

I will goe eate with thee, and see your Knights. 

Enter Agamemnon and the rest. 

jfja. Great Agamemnon comes to meete us here. 

ffeff. The worthiest of them, tell me name by name : 
Bat for AcbUlee^ mine owne serching eyes 
Shall finde him by his large and portly size. 

Aga, Worthy of Armes : as welcome as to one 
That would be rid of such an enemie. 
But that's no welcome : understand more deere 
What's pasty and what's to come, is strew'd with huskes. 
And formelesse mine of oblivion : 
But in this extant moment, faith and troth, 
Stniin'd purely from all hollow bias drawing : 
Bids thee with most divine integritie, 
From heart of very heart, great HeSor welcome. 

HeEt. I thanke thee most imperious Agamemnon. 

Ago, My well-fam'd Lord of Troy^ no lesse to you. 

Men. Let me confirme my Princely brothers greeting. 
You brace of warlike Brothers, welcome hither. 

HeS. Who must we answer ? 

JEne. The Noble Menelaue, 

Hedt, O9 you my Lord, by Mars his gauntlet thanks, 
Mocke not, that I affedt th'untraded Oath, 
Your quondam wife sweares still by Venus Glove 
Shee's well, but bad me not commend her to you. 

Men. Name her not now sir, she's a deadly Theame. 

He8. O pardon, I oflend. 

Nest. I have (thou gaUant Troyan) seene thee oft 
Labouring for d^dny, make cruell way 
Through rankes of Greekish youth : and I have seen thee 
As hot as Perseus^ spone thy Phrygian Steed, 

VI. F 
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And seene thee scorning forfeits and subduments^ 
When thou hast hung thy advanced sword i'th'ayre. 
Not letting it decline^ on the declined : 
That I have said unto my standers by^ 
Loe Jupiter is yonder, dealing life. 
And I have seene thee pause, and take thy breath. 
When that a ring of Greekes haye hem*d thee in, 
Like an Olympian wresding. This have I seene, 
But this thy countenance (still lockt in Steele) 
I never saw till now. I knew thy Grandsire,^ 
And once fought with him ; he was a Souldier good. 
But by great Mars, the Captaine of us all, 
Never like thee. Let an old man embrace thee. 
And (worthy Warriour) welcome to our Tents. 

JEne. *Tis the old Nestor. 

Hea. Let roe embrace thee good old Chronicle, 
That hast so long walk'd hand in hand with time : 
Most reverend Natoty I am glad to claspe thee. 

Ne, I would my armes could match thee in contention 
As they contend with thee in courtesie. 

Hea, I would they could. 

Nest, Ha ? by this white beard I'ld fight with thee to morrow. 
Well, welcom, welcome : I have seen the time. 

Ulys. I wonder now, how yonder City stands. 
When we have heere her Base and pillar by us. 

Hea. I know your favour Lord Ulysses well. 
Ah sir, there's many a Greeke and Troyan dead. 
Since first I saw your selfe, and Diomed 
In lUion, on your Greekish Erobassie. 

Uiys, Sir, I foretold you then what would ensue. 
My prophesie is but halfe his journey yet ; 
For yonder wals that pertly front your Towne, 
Yond Towers, whose wanton tops do busse the clouds. 
Must kisse their owne feet. 

Hea. I must not beleeve you : 
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There they stand yet : and modestly I thinke. 
The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood : the end crownes all^ 
And that old common Arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it. 

Ulys. So to him we leave it. 

Most gentle, and roost valiant HeQor^ welcome ; 
After the Generall, I beseech you next 
To Feast with me, and see me at my Tent. 

Achil, I shall forestall thee Lord Ulysses^ thou : 
Now HeSor I have fed mine eyes on thee, 
I have with exa6t view perus'd thee HeSor^ 
And quoted joynt by joynt. 

Hea Is this jfchiUes ? 

AchU, I am Achmei, 

Hea, Stand faire I prythee, let me looke on thee. 

Acbd. Behold thy fill 

Hea, Nay, I have done already. 

Achil, Thou art to breefe, I will the second time. 
As I would buy thee, view thee, limbe by limbe. 

Hea. O like a Booke of sport thou'lt reade me ore : 
But there's more in me then thou understand'st. 
Why doest thou so oppresse me with thine eye ? 

Aebil, Tell me you Heavens, in which part of his body 
Shall I destroy him ? Whether there, or there, or there. 
That I may give the locall wound a name. 
And make distin6t the very breach, where-out 
Heaors great spirit flow. Answer me heavens. 

Hea, It would discredit the blest Gods, proud man. 
To answer such a question : Stand againe ; 
Think'st thou to catch my life so pleasantly, 
As to prenominate in nice conjedure 
Where thou wilt hit me dead I 

AchU, I tell thee yea. 

Hea. Wert thou the Oracle to tell me so. 
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lid fiot bdeefe diet: benc dVmi i gmd thee w^ 
For Ik not kin dice diefe, nor dio^ nor dio^ 
But bjr die forge diat Ajdwd Man fab hefane, 
lie kill dice efcrj where, jea, ore and ore. 
Yoo wmm, Greciaoi» pardoa me dits br^ge. 
Hit iiMoleDce dnwes ^dDj from 1117 %i^ 
But lie eodeTOiir deeds to match these wonK 
Or may I oe?er 

Ajax. Do DOC chafe thee Coon : 

And yon jUlnlUs^ let these threats alone 
Till 2cddtoty or purpose bring yoa €00*1. 
Yoo may erery day enou^ of HeSar 
If yon have stonucke. The general! state I feare. 
Can tcane intreat yoa to be odde with him. 

HtS* I pray you let as see yoa in the field. 
We have had pelting Wanes sbce yoa refos'd 
The Grecians cause. 

JchH. Dost thou intreat me HtSor ? 

To morrow do I meete thee fell as death. 
To night, all Friends. 

He8* Thy hand upon that match. 

Aga, First, all you Peeres of Greece go to my Tent, 
There in the full connive you : Afterwards, 
As HeBort leysure, and your bounties shall 
Concurre together, seyerally intreat him, 
Bcate lowd the Taborins, let the Trumpets blow. 
That this great Souldier may his welcome know. Exeunt. 

Tray, My Lord Ulyssa^ tell me I beseech you, 
Id what place of the Field doth Calehas keepe ? 

Ulyi, At Menelaui Tent, most Princely Troyltu^ 
There Dlomed doth feast with him to night, 
Who neither lookes on heaven, nor on earth. 
But Gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the faire Creuid. 

Troy. Shall I (sweet Lord) be bound to thee so much. 
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After we part from Agamemnoru Tent, 
To bring me thither ? 

Ulys, You shall command me sir : 

As gentle tell me, of what Honour was 
This Cressida in Troy^ had she no Lover there 
That wailes her absence ? 

Troy. O sir, to such as boasting shew their scarres, 
A roocke is due : will you walke on my Lord ? 
She was belov'd, she lov'd ; she is, and dooth ; 
But still sweet Loye is food for Fortunes tooth. Exeunt, 

Enter jicbiUes^ and Patroclus, 

jfchiL He heat his blood with Greekish wine to night 
Which with my Cemitar He coole to morrow : 
Patrocius^ ]et us Feast him to the hight. 

Pat, Heere comes JhersUes. 

Enter Tbersttes* 

jlcbU, How now, thou core of Envy ? 

Thou crusty batch of Nature, what's the newes ? 

Tber. Why thou pi^hire of what thou seem'st, & Idoll of 
Ideot-worshippersy here's a Letter for thee. 

jlcbU, From whence. Fragment ? 

TT^er, Why thou full dish of Foole, from Troy, 

Pai. Who kcepes the Tent now ? 

TT^er, The Surgeons box, or the Patients wound. 

Pair* Well said adversity, and what need these tricks ? 

Tber. Prythee be silent boy, I profit not by thy talke, thou art 
thought to be AcbiUes male Varlot. 

Pairo. Male Varlot you Rogue : What's that ? 

Tber. Why his masculine Whore. Now the rotten diseases of 
the Sooth, guts-griping Ruptures, dtarres, Loades a gravell 
t'th'backe. Lethargies, cold Palsies, and the like, take and take 
agadne, such prepostrous discoveries. 

Pai, Why thou damnable box of envy thou, what mean'st 
choa to curse thus i 
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Tber. Do I curse thee ? 

Patr. Why no, you ruinous But, you whoraon indistinguishable 
Curre. 

Thar, No ? why art thou then exasperate, thou idle, imma- 
teriall skiene of Sleyd silke ; thou greene Sarcenet flap for a sore 
eye, thou tassell of a Prodigals purse thou : Ah how the poore 
world is pestred with such water-flies, diminutives of Nature. 

Pat. Out gall. 

Tber, Finch Egge. 

jich. My sweet Patroclusy I am thwarted quite 
From my great purpose in to morrowes battell : 
Heere is a Letter from Queene Hecvba^ 
A token from her daughter, my faire Love, 
Both taxing me, and gaging me to keepe 
An Oath that I have swome. I will not breake it, 
Fall Greekes, faile fame. Honor or go, or stay, 
My major vow lyes heere 5 this He obay : 
Come, come Tbersites^ helpe to trim my Tent, 
This night in banquetting must all be spent. 
Away Patroclus. Exit, 

Ther, With too much bloud, and too little Bram, these two 
may run mad : but if with too much braine, and too little blood, 
they do. He be^a curer of madmen. Heere's jigamemmm^ an 
honest fellow enough, and one that loves Quailes, but he has not 
so much Braine as eare-wax ; and the goodly transformation of 
Jupiter there his Brother, the Bull, the primative Statue, and 
oblique memoriall of Cuckolds, a thrifty shooing-home in a 
chaine, hanging at his Brothers legge, to what forme but that he 
is, shold wit larded with malice, and malice forced with wit, 
tume him too : to an Asse were nothing ; hee is both Asse and 
Oxe ; to an Oxe were nothing, hee is both Oxe and Asse : to 
be a Dogge, a Mule, a Cat, a Fitchew, a Toade, a Lizard, an 
Owle, a Puttocke, or a Herring without a Roe, I would not care: 
but to be Mendauf^ I would conspire against Destiny. Aske me 
not what I would be, if I were not Thersilet : for I care not to 
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bee the lowse of a Lazar, so I were not Menelaus, Hoy-day, 
^rits and fires. 

Enter HeSor^ '^j^^f Jlgamemnon^ Ulytsa^ Nestor ^ Dtomtd^ 

With Lights^ 

Ago. We go wrong, we go wrong. 

^ax. No yonder 'tis, there where we see the light. 

Hea. I trouble you. 

Ajax, No, not a whit. 

Enter AchtHes^ 

Ufyi. Heere comes himselfe to guide you ? 

jlchU, Welcome brave ffeSor, welcome Princes all. 

jfganu So now ^re Prince of Troy, I bid goodnight, 
jf/ax commands the guard to tend on you. 

He3, Thanks, and goodnight to the Greeks general. 

Mau Goodnight my Lord. 

ffeff. Goodnight sweet Lord Menelaus. 

Tber, Sweet draught : sweet quoth-a ? sweet sinke, sweet sure. 

AchU. Goodnight and welcom, both at once, to those that go, 
or tarry. 

jiga. Goodnight. 

AcbU. Old Nestor tarries, and you too Diomedj 
Keepe HeStor company an houre, or two. 

Dio. I cannot Lord, I have important businesse, 
The tide whereof is now, goodnight great HeSor. 

HeS, Give me your hand. 

Ufys. Follow his Torch, he goes to Cbakas Tent, 
Ik keepe you company. 

Troj* Sweet sir, you honour me. 

HeS. And 80 good night. 

AML Come, come, enter my Tent. Exeunt. 

Tier. That same DiomeiPi a false-hearted Rogue, a most un- 
jiut Knave ; I will no more trust him when hee leeres, then I will 
a Serpent when he hisses : he will spend his mouth & promise. 
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like Brabler the Hoand ; but when he performesy Astronomen 
foretell it, that it is prodigious^ there will come some change: the 
Sunne borrowes of the Moone when Dlomed keepes his word. I 
will rather leave to see HeSor^ then not to dogge him : they say, 
he keepes a Troyan Drab, and uses the Traitour Cbalcai his 

Tent He after Nothing but Letcherie ? All mcondnent 

Yarlets. Exeunt, 

Enter Diomed, 

Dh. What are you up here ho ? speake ? 

Cbal. Whocals? 

Dio. Diomed^ Cbalcas (I thinke) wher's you Daughter ? 

Cbai. She comes to you. 

Enter Trcyku and UiUiei, 
UBs. Stand where the Torch may not discoyer us. 

Enter Cresstd, 

Troy, Creseid comes forth to him. 

Dio, How now my charge ? 

Crei, Now my sweet gardian : harke a word with yoo. 

Troy, Yea, so familiar ? 

URi, She will sing any man at first sight. 

Tber. And any man may finde her, if he can take her life : 
she's noted. 

Dto, Will you remember ? 

Col. Remember? yes. 

Dio. Nay, but doe then ; and let your minde be coupled with 
your words. 

Troy, What should she remember ? 

Ulii. List? 

Cres. Sweete hony Greek, tempt me no more to foUy. 

Tber. Roguery. 

Dio, Nay then. 

Cres, He tell you what. 

Dio. Fo, fo, come tell a pin, you are a forswome.— — - 
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Crei. In faith I cannot : what would you have me do ? 

Thar. A jugling tricke, to be secretly open. 

Dio. What did you sweare you would bestow on me ? 

Crei. I prethee do not hold me to mine oath. 
Bid me doe not any thing but that sweete Greeke. 

Dio, Good night. 

Troy. Hold, patience. 

UHi, How now Trojan ? 

Cres, DiomeiL 

Dio. No, no, good night : lie be your foole no more. 

Trey. Thy better roust. 

Cm. Harke one word in your eare. 

Trey, O plague and madnesse I 

USs, You are nx>ved Prince, let us depart I pray you. 
Lest your displeasure should enlarge it selfe 
To wrathfiill tearmes : this place is dangerous ; 
The time right deadly : I beseech you goe. 

Trey. Behold, I pray you. 

USi. Nay, good my Lord goe off: 

You flow to great distradHon : come my Lord ? 

Trey, I pray thee stay ? 

USs. Yon haye not patience, come. 

Trey. T pray you stay ? by hell and hell torments, 
I will not speake a wonL 

Dio, And so good night. 

Cres. Nay, but you part in anger. 

Trey. Doth that grieve thee ? O withered truth I 

UBs, Why, how now Lord ? 

Trey. By Jove I will be patient. 

Cres. Gardian ? why Greeke ? 

Dio, Fo, fb, adew, you palter. 

Cres, In faith I doe not : come hither once againe. 

UBs. You shake my Lord at something, will you goe? you will 
bfeakeout. 

Trey. She stroakes his cheeke. 
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Ulii. Come, come. 

Troy. Nay stay, by Jove I will not speake a word. 
There is betweene my wiU^ and all oBFenceSy 
A guard of patience ; stay a little while. 

Tiftr. How the divell Luxury with his fat rumpe and potato 
finger, tickles these together : frye lechery^ fiye. 

Dio, But will you then ? 

Crei, In faith I will lo ; never trust me else. 

Dio, Give me some token for the surety of it. 

Crei, He fetch you one. JExit. 

UlU, You have swome patience. 

Troy. Feare me not sweete Lord. 

I will not be my selfe, nor have cognition 
Of what I feele : I am all patience. 

JSnter CressuL 

Ther, Now the pledge, now, now, now. 

Cres, Here Diomed keepe this Sleeve. 

Troy, O beautie ! where is thy Faith ? 

UBi. My Lord. 

Troy, I will be patient, outwardly I wilL 

Cres. You looke upon that Sleeve ? behold it well : 
He lovM me : O ^se wench : give't me againe. 

Dio, Whose was't ? 

Cres, It is no matter now I have't againe. 
I will not meete with you to morrow night : 
I prythee Diomed visite me no more. 

Ther, Now she sharpens : well said Whetstone. 

Dio, I shall have it. 

Cres, What, this ? 

Dio, I that. 

Cres, O all you Gods ! O prettie, prettie pledge ; 
Thy Maister now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me, and sighes, and takes my Glove, 
And gives memoriall daintie kisses to it ; 
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As I kisse thee. 

Dio, Nay, doe not snatch it from me. 

Crei. He that takes that, takes my heart withall. 

Dio. I had your heart before, this followes it. 

Trey, I did sweare patience. 

Crci, You shall not have it Diomed; faith you shall not : 
He give you something else. 

Dio, I will have this : whose was it ? 

Cres. It is no matter. 

Dio. Come tell me whose it was ? 

Crei, Twas one that lov'd me better then you will. 
But now you have it, take it. 

Dio, Whose was it ? 

Cres, By all Diaruu waiting women yond : 
And by her selfe, I will not tell you whose. 

Dio. To noorrow will I weare it on my Helme, 
And grieve his spirit that dares not challenge it. 

Troy. Wert thou the divell, and woPst it on thy home. 
It should be challenged. 

Cm. Well, well, 'tis done, 'tis past \ and yet it b not : 
I will not keepe my word. 

Dio. Why then £u«well. 

Thou never shalt mocke Diomed againe. 

Cres, You shall not goe : one cannot speake a word, 
But it strait starts you. 

Dio. I doe not like this fooling. 

Thar. Nor I by Pluto: but that that likes not me, pleases 
me best. 

Dio. What shall I come ? the houre. 

Cres. I ; come : O Jove! doe, come : I shall be plagu'd. 

Dio. Farewell till then. Exit, 

Crei. Good night : I prythee come ; 

Troyhu farewell ; one eye yet lookes on thee ; 
But with my heart, the other eye, doth see. 
Ah poore our sexe ; this fault in us I finde : 
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The errour of our eye, diredts our minde. 

What errour leads, must erre : O then conclude, 

Mmdes swai'd by eyes, are full of turpitude. Exit, 

Thar. A proofe of strength she could not publish more ; 
Unlesse she say, my minde is now tumM whore. 

UUi. Al's done my Lord. 

Troy. It is. 

UHi, Why stay we then ? 

Troy. To make a recordation to my soule 
Of every syllable that here was spoke : 
But if I tell how these two did coa6l ; 
Shall I not lye, in publishing a truth ? 
Sith yet there is a credence in my heart : 
An esperance so obstinately strong. 
That doth invert that test of eyes and eares ; 
As if those organs had deceptious fiin^onsy 
Created onely to calumniate. 
Was 6!ne//A/ here ? 

UUs. I cannot conjure Trojan. 

Troy. She was not sure. 

Ul'u. Most sure she was. 

Troy. Why my negation hath no taste of madnesse ? 

UBs. Nor mine my Lord : Creisid was here but now. 

Troy. Let it not be beleev'd for womanhood : 
Thinke we had mothers ; doe not give advantage 
To stubbome Criticks, apt without a theame 
For depravation, to 'square the generall sex 
By Creiiids rule. Rather thinke this not Creiild. 

URi, What hath she done Prince, that can soyle our mothers ? 

Troy. Nothing at all, unlesse that this were she. 

Tber. Will he swagger himselfe out on's owne eyes ? 

Troy. This she ? no, this is Diomidt Creiiida: 
If beaude have a soule, this is not she : 
If soules guide vowes ; if vowes are sandimonie ; 
If sanftimonie be the gods delight : 
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If there be rule in onitie it selfe. 
This is not ahe : O madnease of discourse ! 
That cause sets up, with, and against thy aelfe 
By foule authoritie : where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and losse assume all reason, 
Without revolt. This is, and is not Cretttd: 
Within my soule, there doth conduce a sight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseperate 
Divides more wider then the skie and earth : 
And yet the spacious bredth of this division. 
Admits no Orifex for a pomt as subtle, 
As jfriacbna broken woofe to enter : 
Instance, O instance ! strong as Plutoei gates : 
Creiiid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven ; 
Instance, O instance, strong as heaven it selfe : 
The bonds of heaven are slipt, dissolved and loos'd. 
And with another knot five finger tied. 
The fradiions of her ^th, orts of her love : 
The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greazie reliques. 
Of her ore-eaten ^th, are bound to DtometL 

UBj, May worthy Troylut be halfe attached 
With that which here his passion doth expresse ? 

Trey, I Greeke : and that shall be divulged well 
In Characters, as red as Mart his heart 
Inflam'd with Venus: never did yong man ^cy 
With so etemall, and so fixt a soule. 
Harke Greek : as much I doe Creiitda love ; 
So much by weight, hate I her Diomed^ 
That sleeve is mine, that heele beare in his Helme : 
Were it a Caske composed by Vulcant skill. 
My Sword should bite it : Not the dreadfull spout. 
Which Shipmen doe the Hurricano call, 
Constring'd in masse by the almighty Fenne, 
Shall dizzie with more clamour Neptunes eare 
In his discent ; then shall my prompted sword, 
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Falling on DiomaL 

Thar. Heele tickle it for his concupie. 

Troy. O Cretild! O false Creuidi ^se, false, false : 
Let all ontraths stand by thy stained name. 
And theyle seeme glorious. 

UTu, O containe your selfe : 

Your passion drawes eares hither. 

Enter JEneat, 

JEne. I haye beene seeking you this houre my Lord : 
He8or by this is arming him in Troy. 
jfjax your Guard, staies to conduct you home. 

Troy, Have with you Prince : my curteous Lord adew : 
Farewell revolted faire : and D'umed^ 
Stand hs^ and weare a Casde on thy head. 

UTu He bring you to the Gates. 

Troy. Accept distradted thankes. 

Exeunt Trcyluip JEneat ^ and UVuies. 

Tber. Would I could meete that roague Dtomed^ I would croke 
like a Raven : I would bode, I would bode : Patrocltu will give 
me any thing for the intelligence of this whore : the Parrot will 
not doe more for an Almond, then he for a conmiodious drab : 
Lechery, lechery, still warres and lechery, nothing else holds 
fashion. A burning divell take them. 

Enter HeQor and Andromache. 

And When was my Lord so much ungently temper'd. 
To stop his eares against admonishment ? 
Unarme, unarme, and doe not fight to day. 

He8, You traine me to offend you : get you gone. 
By the everlasting gods. He goe. 

And. My dreames will sure prove ominous to the day. 

He8. No more I say. 

Enter Cassandra. 
Cassa. Where is my brother HeSor P 
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jfnd. Here nster, arm'd, and bloudy in intent ; 
Consort with me in loud and deere petition : 
Pursue we him on knees : for I have dreampt 
Of bloudy turbulence ; and this whole night 
Hath nothing beene but shapes, and formes of slaughter. 

Cms. O, 'tis true. 

HeS. Ho ? bid my Trumpet sound. 

Cast, No notes of sallie, for the heavens, sweet brother. 

HeS, Begon I say : the gods have heard me sweare. 

Cast, The gods are deaie to hot and peevish vowes ; 
They are polluted offirings, more abhord 
Then spotted Livers in the sacrifice. 

jfnd, O be perswaded, doe not count it holy, 
To hurt by being just ; it is as lawfull : 
For we would count give much to as violent thefts, 
And rob in the behalfe of charitie. 

Cast, It is the purpose that makes strong the vowe ; 
But vowes to every purpose must not hold : 
Unarme sweete HeSor. 

He8, Hold you still I say ; 

Mine honour keepes the weather of my fate : 
Life every man holds deere, but the deere man 
Holds honor farre more precious, deere, then life. 

Enter Troylui, 
How now yong man ? mean'st thou to fight to day ? 

And, Ctutandra^ call my father to perswade. ExU Cassandra, 

He8, No faith yong Troylus ; doflfe thy hamesse youth : 
I am to day ith'vaine of Chivalrie : 
Let grow thy Sinews till their knots be strong ; 
And tempt not yet the brushes of the warre« 
Unarme thee, goe ; and doubt thou not brave boy, 
lie stand to day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 

Troy, Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you ; 
Which better fits a Lyon, then a man. 

He8, What vice is that ? good Troylus chide me for it. 
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Tny, When many timet the G^icm Grecian fid% 
Etcu in the £mne and winde of joor £dre Sword ; 
YoQ bid them rite, and lire. 

HA O 'tif £iire play. 

Trty, Fookt pby, by hearen HeBor. 

He8. How now ? how now ? 

Troy, For thlore of all the godi 

Let's leave the Hermit Pitty with our Mothers \ 
And when we hare our Armors bnckled on. 
The venom'd Tengeance ride upon our swords. 
Spur them to ruthfiill worke, reine them from ruth. 

HeS, Fie savage, %e. 

Troy. HeSoTf then 'tis wanes. 

HeS, TroyliUf I would not have you fight to day. 

Trey. Who should with-hold me ? 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mari^ 
Beckning with fierie trunchion my retire ; 
Not Priamui, and Hecuba on knees \ 
Their eyes ore-galled with recourse of teares ; 
Nor you my brother, with your true sword drawne 
OpposM to hinder me, should stop my way : 
But by my ruine. 

Enter Priam and Cattandra, 

Cass. Lay hold upon him Priam^ hold him fest : 
He is thy crutch \ now if thou loose thy stay. 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee. 
Fall all together. 

Priam. Come HeSor^ come, goe backe : 

Thy wife hath dreampt : thy mother hath had visions ; 
Cassandra doth foresee \ and I my selfe, 
Am like a Prophet suddenly enrapt. 
To tell thee that this day is ominous : 
Therefore come backe. 

He8. JEneas is a field. 
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And I do stand engaged to many Greekes, 
Even in the faith of valottr, to appeare 
This morning to them. 

Priam. I^ but thou shalt not goe, 

HeS, I must not breake my faith : 
You know me dutiful!, therefore deare sir. 
Let me not shame respedt ; but give me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice. 
Which you doe here forbid me, Royal! Priam, 

Caii. O Priam, yeelde not to him. 

yfnd. Doe not deere fatlier. 

Ife8, jindromacbe I am offended with you : 
Upon the love you beare me, get you in. Exit Andromache. 

Troy. This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girle. 
Makes all these bodements. 

Cais. ^ O farewell, deere HeSor : 

Looke how thou diest ; looke how thy eye tumes pale : 
Looke how thy wounds doth bleede at many vents : 
Harlce how Troy roares ; how Hecuba cries out ; 
How poore Andromache shrils her dolour forth ; 
Behold distradHon, frenzie, and amazement. 
Like witlesse Antickes one another meete. 
And all cry HeSor^ Heaort dead : O Heaor i 

Trey. Away, away. 

Cos. Farewell : yes, soft : Heaor I talce my leave ; 
Thou do'st thy selfe, and all our Troy deceive. Exit. 

Hea. You are amaz'd, my Liege, at her ezdaime : 
Goe m and cheere the Towne, weele forth aod fight : 
Doe deedes of praise, and tell you them at night. 

Priam. Farewell: the gods with safetie stand about thee. 

Alanau 
Troy, They are at it, harke : proud Diomed^ bekeve 
I come to loose my arme, or winne my sleeve. 

VI. G 
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Enter Pandar, 

Pand. Doe yea heare my Lord \ do you heare ? 

Troy. What now ? 

Pand. Here's a Letter come from yond poore girle. 

Troy. Let me reade. 

Pand. A whorson Uacke, a whorson rascally tisicke, ao 
troubles me ; and the foolish fortune of this girle, and what one 
thing, what another, that I shall leave you one o'th's dayes : and 
I have a rheume in mine eyes too ; and such an ache in my 
bones ; that unlesse a man were curst, I cannot tell what to thinke 
on*t. What sayes shee there ? 

Troy. Words, words, meere words, no matter from the heart ; 
Th'efFedl doth operate another way. 
Goe winde to winde, there tume and change together ; 
My love with words and errors still she feedes ; 
But edifies another with her deedes. 

Pond, Why, but heare you ? 

Troy. Hence brother lackie ; ignomie and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name. 

Alarum. Exeunt. 

Enter Thersitei m excuriion. 

Tber. Now they are clapper-clawing one another, lie goe 
looke on : that dissembling abhominable varlet Diomede, has got 
that same scurvie, doting, foolish yong knaves Sleeve of Troy, 
there in his Helme : I would faine see them meet ; that, that 
same yong Trojan asse, that loves the whore there, might send 
that Greekish whore-maisterly villaine, with the Sleeve, backe to 
the dissembling luxurious drabbe, of a sleevelesse errant. 
O'th'tother side, the poUicie of those craftie swearing rascals ; that 
stole old Mouse-eaten dry cheese, Neitor : and that same dog- 
foxe UBues is not prov'd worth a Black-berry. They set me 
up in pollicy, that mungrill curre Ajax^ against that dogge of as 
l^d a kinde, AchtlUi, And now is the curre jfjax prouder then 
the curre AcbUUs^ and will not arme to day. Whereupon, the 
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' Greciaos began to proclaime barbarisms ; and poliicie growca into 
ID ill opinion. 

Enltr Diorncde anil Troylut. 
Soft, here comes Sleeve, and th'otlier. 

Try. Flye not: for should'st thou lake the Riyer Stix, 
I would swim after. 

Diom, Thou do'st miBcall retire : 

I doe not flye ; but advantagious care 
Withdrew me from the oddes of multitude : 
Have at thee ? 

Ther, Hold thy whore Grecian ; now for thy whore Trojan : 
Now the Sleeve, now the Sleeve, 

Enter HcBbt. 

HtB, What an thou Greek? art thou for HiSeri match. 
An thou of bloud, and honour? 

Ther. No, no ; I am a ratcall : a (curvie railing knave : a 
*ery filthy roague. 

HiS. I doe beleeve thee, live. 

Ther. God a mercy, that thou wilt beleeve me ; but a plague 
breake thy necke — for frighting me : what's become of the 
wenching rogues ? I thinke they have swallowed one another. 
I would laugh at that miracle — yet in a eort, lecherie eates it 
■elfe : Ue seeke them. Extl. 

I Enter G'mmedt ami Strvanlt. 

Dia. Goe, goe, my servant, take thou Troylui Horse ; 
Present the feire Steedc to my Lady CrcuiJ : 
Fellow, commend my service to her beauty j 
Tell her, I have chastia'd the amorous Troyan. 
1 And am her Knight by proofe. 

Sir, I goe my Lord. 

Enter jigamtmaon. 
jiga. Renew, renew, the fierce PaliJamui 
I liath beate downe Menon .* bastard Margarelon 





AM'it^m kt^wtiiAe' urn 

//0/. Ofc^ tttmnpff umnififi ffmee*: ptat AeUkt 
U mff9H% w^tfffifff(0 €mm% fOwm% ren^eaooe; 
Pdlrmkt wttmA* hmn fimi*A Ym dromnae Uood, 

ThdKt i»/i«^M^, SmMnm^ huckt and chfpc, cone to him ; 
{^f)\n% m Hfilftf, j^an h«th lo«t a friend, 
Amf f/wm^« «t mrnidi, ami he b arm'd, and at it : 
¥imf\n% Uff '/ratjf/ui / who hath dooe to day, 
MmI ntui rMftUiHitkf rxf ctttion i 
VshK^mJitiH and rvdeemiog of bimitlfe. 
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With such a carelesse force, and fbrcelesse care. 

As if that luck in yeiy spight of cunning, bad him win all. 

Enter j^ax. 

AjtL Troyluif thou coward Trojhu. Exit. 

Dto, ly there, there. 

Nett, So, so, we draw together. Emi. 

Enter jlclnllei. 

jlcbil. Where is this Heaor ? 

Come, come, thou boy-quelle'r, shew thy &ce : 
Know what it is to meete jfchiilet angry. 
HeSory wher's HeSor P I will none but HeSor, Exit. 

Enter Ajax, 
j^a. Troyhuy thou coward Troyhu^ shew thy head. 

Enter Dionud, 

Diom. Troyhuy I say, wher's Troybu ? 

A}€u What would'st thoa ? 

Diom. I would correct him. 

AjcL Were I the Generall, 
Thou should'st have my office. 
Ere that corredion : Troyltu I say, what Tnylus P 

Enter Troyhu, 

Troy. Oh traitour Diomedi 
Tume thy Bilse face thou traytor. 
And pay thy life thou owest me for my horse. 
Dio. Ha, art thou there ? 
Aja. He fight with him alone, stand Diomed. 
Dio. He u my prize, I will not looke upon. 
Troy. Come both you cogbg Greeket, have at you both. 

^«t/ Troyltu. 
Enter ffeSor. 

HeS. Yea Troyhu f O well fought my yongest Brother. 
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JUkL Now doe I se tbee ; hsic at tbee AAr. 

HtO. Paoieiftfaoawik. 

J§M, I doe (fiadaioe tfaj canemt^ pRmd Tfoja ; 
Se luppy that my amet are out oi me: 
Mj reit and ne^gmce befriendt tbee now. 
But dKmaooo diak heaie of me againe: 
Till wlieii,.goe terice tfaj fortone. 

Hea. Fare tbee wdl : 

I would hare beeoe moch more a fireifaer man. 
Had I expeded diee : how now m j Brothar ? 

Enier Troybu. 

Trof, Ajax hath tane JEmas ; thall it be ? 
No, by the flame of yoodcr glorioiu hearen. 
He ihall not carry him : Ue be tane too, 
Or bring him off: Fate heare me what I say ; 
I wicake not, though thoa end my life to day. Exii. 

Enier one m Armour. 

HeB. Stand, tund, thoa Greeke^ 
Thoa art a goodly marke : 
No ? wilt thoa not ? I like thy armoor well. 
He fruih it, and unlocke the riveu all, 
Bat lie be maister of it : wilt thou not beast abide ^ 
Why then flye on, lie hunt thee for thy hide. Exit. 

Enter AchtUet fusth Myrmidoni. 

AM, Come here about me you my Myrmidonj : 
Marke what I say ; attend me where I wheele : 
Strike not a ttroake, but keepe your selves m bieath ; 
And when I have the bloudy Ileffor found. 
Empale him with your weapons round about : 
In fellest manner execute your arme. 
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■ Follow me sirs, and my proceedings eye ; 

ilt is decreed, HeBor the great must dye. Exit. 

Enlrr TheriiUi, Mmdaui. and Parli. 
Thtr, The Cuckold and the Cuckold maker are at it : now 
I bull, now dogge, lowe ; Paris lowe ; now my double hen'd epar- 
ow i lowe Paris, lowe ; the bull has the game : ware homes ho i 
ExU Paris and MimLui. 
Enter Bastard. 
Bast, Tume slave and fight, 
Ther. What art thou ? 

Bail, A Bastard Sonne of Priams. 

Ther. I am a Bastard too, I love Bastards, I am a Bastard 
begot. Bastard instrufled, Bastard in minde, Bastard in valour, in 
every thing illegitimate : one Beare will not bite another, and 
wherefore should one Bastard? take heede, the quarrel's moK 
ominouo to us : if the Sonne of a whore fight for a whore, he 
tempts judgement ; farewell Bastard. 

Bait, The diveli uke thee coward. Extant, 



Enter HeBor. 
HeB. Most putrified core so faire without : 
Thy goodly armour thus hast cost thy life. 
Now is my daies worke done \ He take good breath : 
Rest Sword, thou hast thy fill of bloud and death. 
Enter AchiUes and hU Myrmidons. 
jfciil. Looke HeBor how the Sunne bsglns to set 5 
KHow ugly night comes breathing at his hi-cles, 
KEfcn with the vaile and darking of (he Suane. 
KTo close the day up, HeBars life is done. 

HeS. I am unarm'd, forgoe this vantage Greeke. 
Achd. Strike feUowes, strike, this is the man I seeke. 
I So Illion fall thou : now Troy stnke downe \ 
L'Here lyes thy heart, thy sioewes, and thy bone. 
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Od Mymddotu^ cry yoa all a maine, 

jfcUOei hath the mighty HeSor daine. Rttnai. 

Harkcy a retreat upon our Grecian part 

Gree. The Trojan Trumpets sounds the like my Lord. 

jlchu The dragon wing of night ore-spreds the earth 
And stickler-like the Armies seperates 
My halfe supt Sword, that frankly would haye fed, 
Pleas'd with this dainty bed ; thus goes to bed. 
Come, tye his body to my horses tayle ; 

Along the field, I will the Trojan traile. Exeunt, 

Sound Retreat. Shout, 

Enter Agamemnon^ Ajax^ Mentiaus^ Nestor^ Diomed^ and the reit 

marching, 

Aga, Harke, harke, what shout is that ? 

Neet. Peace Drums. 

Sold, Achitteiy AchUUs^ HeSor's slaine. AchlHes. 

Dio, The bruite is, HeSor^t slaine, and by AchiUeu 

Aja, If it be so, yet braglesse let it be : 
Great He8or was a man as good as he. 

Agam, March patiently along ; let one be sent 
To pray AchiUee see us at our Tent. 
If in his death the gods have us befrended. 
Great Troy is ours, and our sharpe wars are ended. Exeunt, 

Enter JEueaif Paru^ Anthenar and Dei^hdfui, 
JEne, Stand hoe, yet are we maisters of the field. 
Never goe home ; here starve we out the night. 

Enter Troyhii, 

Troy, HeSor is slaine. 

AU. HeSor ? the gods forbid. 

Troy. Hee's dead : and at the murtherers Hones taile. 
In beastly sort, drag'd through the shamefiill Field. 
Frowne on you heavens, eflfed your rage with speede : 
Sit gods upon your throanes, and smile at Troy. 
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I say at once, let your briefe plagues be mercyy 
And linger not our sure destrudtions on. 

JEne, My Lord, you doe discomfort all the Hoste. 

Troy. You understand me not, that tell me so : 
I doe not speake of flight, of feare, of death. 
But dare all imminence that gods and men, 
Addresse their dangers in. HeSor is gone : 
Who shall tell Priam so ? or Hecuba ? 
Let him that will a screechoule aye be call'd, 
Goe in to Troy, and say there, Heaor^t dead : 
There is a word will Priam tume to stone ; 
Make wels, and Niobei of the maides and wives ; 
Coole statues of the youth : and in a word, 
Scame Troy out of it selfe. But march away, 
HeSor is dead : there is no more to say. 
Stay yet : you vile abhominable Tents, 
Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plaines : 
Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 

lie through, and through you ; & thou great siz'd coward : 
No space of Earth shall sunder our two hates, 
He haunt thee, like a wicked conscience still. 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frensies thoughts. 
Strike a free march to Troy, with comfort goe : 
Hope of revenge, shall hide our inward woe. 

Enter PanJanu, 

PantL But heare you i heare you ? 

Troy. Hence broker, lackie, ignomy, and ahame 
Pursue thy life and live aye with thy name. Exeunt. 

Pan. A goodly medcine for mine aking bones : oh world, 
world, world ! thus is the poore agent dispisde : Oh traitours 
and bawdes ; how earnestly are you set aworke, and how ill 
requited? why should our indevour be so desir'd, and the 
performance so loath'd ? What Verse for it ? what instance for 
it ? let me see. 
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Full merrily the humble Bee doth nng, 

1111 he bath lott his hony, and his ttiog. 

And briug oace subdu'd in armed taile, 

Sweete hony, and tweete note* together &ile. 

Good trader! in the fle«h, get this in your painted cloathes ; 

As many as be here of Paoderv ball, 

Your eyes hajfe out, weepe out at PanJai't &11 : 

Or if you cannot weepe, yet give aome grones ; 

Though not for me, yet for your akin| bones ; 

Brethren and sisters 6[ the hold-dore trade. 

Some two months hence, my will shall here be made : 

It should be now, but that my feare is this : 

Some galled Goose of Winchester would lusse : 

fiOi then, Ik aweaic, and aeelce about for eases ; 

And at that time bequeath you my diseases, Exeuiti, 
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A£lus Primus. Scana Prima. 

Enter a Coa^tuy of MuAnoui Ciu%ent^ wUb Siaveif Clubs^ and 

other weapons, 
I. Citizen, 
Efore we proceed aoy fiirthery heare me speake. 
jIB. Speake, speake. 

I. Cit. You are aU resolv'd rather to dy then to finish ? 
M Resolv'd, resolv'd. 

I. Cit, First you know, Cahti Martitu is chiefe enemy to the 
people. 

-/f/7. We know'ty we know't. 

1. Cit. Let* us kill him, and wee'l hare Come at our own price. 
Is't a Verdia ? 

jiff. No nx>re talking on't ; Let it be done, away, away. 

2. Cit, One word, good Citizens. 

1. Cit. We are accounted poore Citizens, the Patricians good : 
what Authority surfets one, would releeve us. If they would 
yeelde us but the superfluitie while it were wholsome, wee might 
guesse they releeved us humanely : But they thinke we are too 
deere, the leannesse that afflidts us, the obje^ of our misery, is as 
an inventory to particularize their abundance, our sufferance is a 
gaine to them. Let us revenge this with our Pikes, ere we become 
Rakes. For the Gods know, I speake this in hunger for Bread, 
not m thirst for Revenge. 

2. Cit. Would you proceede especially against Caiui Martitu, 
jilL Against him first : He's a very dog to the Commonalty. 
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2. Cii. Consider you what Services he ha's done for his 
Country? 

I. Cii. Very well, and could bee content to give him good 
report foPt, but that hee payee himseife with beeing proud, 

AU, Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

1. Cii. I say unto you, what he hath done Famouslie, he did it 
to that end : though soft conscienc'd men can be content to say it 
was for his Countrey, he did it to please his Mother, and to be 
partly proud, which he is, even to the altitude of his vertue. 

2. Cit, What he cannot helpe in his Nature, you account a 
Vice in him : You must in no way say he is covetous. 

I. Cit, If I must not, I neede not be barren of Accusations he 
hath faults (with surplus) to tyre in repetition. Showis wUbm. 
What showts are these ? The other side a'th City is risen : why 
stay we prating heere? To th'CapitolL 

AIL Come, come. 

1 Cit. Soft, who comes heere ? 

Enter Menemus Agnppa^ 

2 Ci/. Worthy Mmemui Agrippa^ one that hath alwayet lov'd 
the people. 

1 Cit. He's one honest enough, wold al the rest were so. 
Men. What work's my Countrimen in hand \ 

Where go you with Bats and Clubs \ The matter 
Speake I pray you« 

2 CU. Our busines is not unknowne to th'Senat, they have had 
inkling this fortnight what we intend to do, which now wee'l 
shew em in deeds : they say poore Suters have strong breaths, 
they shal know we have strong arms too. 

Menen. Why Masters, my good Friends, mine honest 
Neighbours, will you undo jrour selves ? 

2 Ctt^ We cannot Sir, we are undone already. 

Men, I tell you Friends, most charitable care 
Have the Patricians of you for your wants. 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
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Strike at the Heaven with your staves, as lift them 

Against the Roman State, whose course will on 

The way it takes : cracking ten thousand Curbes 

Of more strong linke assunder, then can ever 

Appeare in your impediment* For the Dearth, 

The Gods, not the Patricians make it, and 

Your knees to them (not armes) must helpe. AJacke, 

You are transported by Calamity 

Thether, where more attends you, and you slander 

The Helmes o'th State ; who care for you like Fathers, 

When you curse them, as Enemies. 

2 C'tt. Care for us ? True indeed, ihey ncre caPd for us yet. 
Suffer us to famish, and their Store-houses cramm'd with Graine : 
Make Edi^s for Usurie, to support Usurers ; repeale daily any 
wholsome A^ established against the rich, and provide more 
piercing Statutes daily, to chaine up and restraine the poore. If 
the Warres eate us not uppe, they will ; and there's all the love 
they beare us. 

Menen, Either you must 
Confesse your selves wondrous Malicious, 
Or be accus'd of Folly, I shall tell you 
A pretty Tale, it may be you have heard it. 
But since it serves my purpose, I wiU venture 
To scale't a little noore. 

2 CUhun. Well, 
He heare it Sir : yet you must not thinke 
To fobbe off our disgrace with a tale : 
But and't please you deliver. 

Men. There was a time, when all the bodies members 
RebelPd against the Belly ; thus accus'd it : 
That onely like a Guile it did remaine 
I'th midd'st a thlxxiy, idle and una^ve. 
Still cubbording the Viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rest^ where th'other Instrumems 
Did see, and heare, devise, instru^, walke, feele, 
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And mutually participate^ did minister 
Unto the appetite ; and affe^Hon common 
Of the whole body, the Belly answer'd* 

2 Cit, Well sir, what answer made the Belly. 

Men, Sir, I shall tell you with a kinde of Smile, 
Which ne're came from the Lungs, but even thus : 
For looke you I may make the belly Smile, 
As well as speake, it taintingly replyed 
To'th'discontented Members, the mutinous parts 
That envied his receite : even so most fitly. 
As you maligne our Senators, for that 
They are not such as you. 

2 Cit. Your Bellies answer : What 
The Kingly crowiM head, the vigilant eye. 
The Counsailor Heart, the Arme our Souldier, 
Our Steed the Legge, the Tongue our Trumpeter, 
With other Muniments and petty helpes 
In this our Fabricke, if that they 

Men. What then ? Foreme, this Fellow speakes. 
What then ? What then ? 

2 Cit. Should by the Cormorant belly be restrained. 
Who is the sinke a th'body. 

Men. Well, what then ? 

2 Cit, The former Agents, if they did conqilaine. 
What could the Belly answer ? 

Men, I will tell you. 

If you'l bestow a small (of what you have little) 
Patience awhile ; you'st heare the Bellies answer. 

2. Cit. Y'are long about it. 

Men. Note me this good Friend ; 

Your most grave Belly was deliberate, 
Not rash like his Accusers, and thus answered. 
True is it my Incorporate Friends (quoth he) 
That I receive the generall Food at first 
Which you do live upon : and fit it is, 
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Because I am the Store-house^ and the Shop 

Of the whole Body. But, if you do remember^ 

I send it through the Rivers of your blood 

Even to the Court, the Heart, to th'seate o'th'Braine, 

And through the Crankes and Offices of man. 

The strongest Nerves, and small inferiour Veines 

From me receive diat natural! competencie 

Whereby they live. And though that all at once 

(You my good Friends, this sayes the Belly) marke roe. 

2. Ctt. I sir, well, well. 

Men. Though all at< once, cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my Awdit up, that all 
From me do backe receive the Flowie of all. 
And leave me but the Bran. What say you too't ? 

2 CiV. It was an answer, how apply you this ? 

Men, The Senators of Rome, are this good Belly, 
And you the mutinous Members : For examine 
Their Counsailes, and their Cares $ disgest things rightly. 
Touching the Weale a'th Common, you shall finde 
No publique benefit which you receive 
But it proceeds, or comes from them to you. 
And no way from your selves. What do you thinke ? 
You, the great Toe of this Assembly ? 

a. Cii. I the great Toe ? Why the great Toe ? 

Men. For that being one o*th lowest, basest, poorest 
Of this most wise Rebellion, thou goest formost : 
Thou Rascall, that art worst in blood to run, 
Lead'st first to win some vantage. 
But make you ready your stiffe bats and clubs, 
Rome, and her Rats, are at the point of battell, 
The one side must have baile. 

Enter Caiui Marthu, 
Hayle, Noble Marihsi, 

Man Thanks. What's the matter you disseotzous rognet 
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Toat rubbiiig die poore Itch of joor Opinioiiy 
Biake jour ffnfCi ScalwL 

2* Gi, W^e haifv crer your £0od wofcL 

Mar, He dnt will gbe good words to diee^ w3 flatter 
Beneath abborriDg. What voold joa haic^ joo Conei^ 
That like not Peaces nor Wane ? The ooe aflinghts you. 
The other makes you proud. He that tnuts to you. 
Where he shoold finde yoa Lyoos, findes yoa Hares : 
Where Foxes, Geese yoa are : No sorer, no^ 
Then is the coale of fire opoo die Ice, 
Or Hailstooe m the Sun. Your Venoe is. 
To make him worthy, whose ofeice snbdnes him, 
Aod cuTK that Jusdce did it. Who deserves Grcatne^ 
Deserves yoor Hate : and your Afledioos are 
A sickmans Appedte ; who desires most that 
Which would encrease his evill. He that depends 
Upon your favours, swimmes with finnes of Leade, 
And hewes downe Oakes, with rushes. Hang ye : trust ye ? 
With every Minute you do change a Minde, 
And call him Noble, that was now your Hate : 
Him vilde, that was your Garland What's the matter. 
That in these severall places of the Citie, 
You cry against the noble Senate, who 
(Under the Gods) keepe you in awe, which else 
Would feede on one another ? What's their seeking ? 

Men, For Come at their owne rates, wberof they say 
The Citie is well stored 

Mar. Hang *em : They say ? 

They'l sit by th'fire, and presume to know 
What's done i'th Capitoll : Who's like to rise, 
Who thrives, & who declines : Side fadHons, & give out 
Conje^rall Marriages, making parties strong. 
And feebling such as stand not in their liking, 
Below their cobled Shooes. They say ther's grain enough ? 
Would the Nobility lay aside their ruth. 
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And let me use my Sword, I'de make a Quarrie 
With thousands of these quartered slaves, at high 
As I could picke my Lance. 

Mtnen, Nay these are almost, thoroughly perswaded : 
For though abundantly they lacke discretion 
Yet are they passing Cowardly. But I beseech you. 
What sayes the other Troope ? 

Mar, They are dissolved : Hang em ; 

They said they were an hungry, sigh'd forth Proverbes 
That Hunger-broke stone wals : that dogges must eate, 
That meate was made for mouths. That the gods sent not 
Come for the Richmen onely : With these shreds 
They vented their Complainings, which being answered 
And a petition granted them, a strange one. 
To breake the heart of generosity, 
And make bold power looke pale, they threw their caps 
As they would hang them on the homes a'th Moone, 
Shooting their Emulation. 

Menen. What is graunted them ? 

Mar, Five Tribunes to defend their vulgar wisdoms 
Of their owne choice. One's Jimhu Brutus^ 
Sicimtu Veiutuif and I know not. Sdeath, 
The rabble should have first unroo'ft the City 
Ere so prevayl'd with me ; it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater Theames 
For Insurredtions aipiing. 

Menen, This is strange. 

Mar. Go get you home you Fragments* 

Enter a Messenger hastily. 

Mess. Where's Casus Martsus ? 

Mar. Heere: what's the matter? 

Mes. The newes is sir, the Voldes are in Armes. 

Mar. I am glad on't, then we shall ha meases to vent 

Our mustie superfluity. See oar best Elden* 
vi« H 
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Enter Siciniui Velutus^ jfnniui Brutus Commute Titui Lartiui^ 

with other Senatouri, 
I. Sen. Martiui 'tis true, that you have lately told uf. 
The Voices are id Armes. 

Mar. They have a Leader, 

TuUus Auffidiui that will put you too't : 
I onne in envying his Nobility : 
And were I any thing but what I am, 
I would wish me onely he. 

Com. You have fought together ? 

Mar. Were halfe to halfe the world by th'eares, & he upoo 
my partie, I'de revolt to make 
Onely my warres with him. He is a Lion 
That I am proud to hunt 

I- Sen. Then worthy MartiuSf 

Attend upon Comintut to these Wanes. 
Com. It is your former promise. 
Mar. Sir it is. 

And I am constant : TUus Luciuif thou 
Shalt see me once more strike at Tuliui face. 
What art thou stiffc ? Stand'st out ? 

7i/. No Caiu^ Martmif 

He leane upon one Crutch, and fight with tother. 
Ere stay behinde this Businesse. 

Men. Oh true-bred. 

Sen. Your Company to'th CapitoU, where I know 
Our greatest Friends attend us. 

Tit. Lead you on : Follow Cominiuif we must followe you, 
right worthy you Priority. 

Com. Noble Martiui. 

Sen. Hence to your homes, be gone. 
Mar. Nay let them follow, 

The Voices have much Come : take these Rats thither, 
To gnaw their Gamers. Worshipfull Mutiners, 
Your valour puts well forth : Pray follow. Exeunt. 
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Ciimau sieale away. Manet Sictn, isf Brutus, 

Skin. Was ever man so proud as is this Martlus ? 

Bru, He has no equaU. 

Sicin. When we were chosen Tribunes for the people. 

Bru, Mark'd you his lip and eyes. 

Sicin, Nay, bat his taunts. 

Bru. Being movM, he will not spare to gird the Gods. 

Sicin, Bemocke the modest Moone. 

Bru. The present Warres devoure him, he is growne 
Too proud to be so valiant. 

Sicin, Such a Nature, tickled with good successe, disdaines the 
shadow which he treads on at noone, but I do wonder, his 
insolence can brooke to be commanded under Cominiui ? 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aymes. 
In whom already he's well gracM, cannot 
Better be held, nor more attained then by 
A place below the first : for what miscarries 
Shall be the Generals fault, though he performe 
To th'utmost of a man, and giddy censure 
Will then cry out of Martius : Oh, if he 
Had borne the businesse. 

Sicin. Besides, if things go well, 

Opinion that so stickes on Martiui^ shall 
Of his demerits rob Cominiuj. 

Bru. Come : halfe all Cominiui Honors are to Martius 
Though Martius eam'd them not : and all his faults 
To Martius shall be Honors, though indeed 
In ought he merit not. 

Sicin. Let's hence, and heare 

How the dispatch is made, and in what feshion 
More then his singularity, he goes 
Upon this present AdHon. 

Bru. Let's along. Exeunt. 
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Enter TuBui Auffin&ui wUi Senaiori of Cortobu* 

I. Sen, So, your opinion is Auffidnu^ 
That they of Rome are entred in our Counsailesy 
And know how we proceede. 

jiuf. Is it not yours ? 

What ever have bin thought one in this State 
That could be brought to bodily aA, ere Rome 
Had circumvention : 'tis not foure dayes gone 
Since I heard thence, these are the words, I thinke 
I have the Letter heere : yes, heere it is ; 
They have prest a Power, but it is not knowne 
Whether for East or West : the Dearth is great. 
The people Mutinous : And it is rumour'd, 
ComtniuSy Mariitu your old Enemy 
(Who is of Rome worse hated then of you) 
And Jltus Lartiusy sl most valiant Roman, 
These three leade on this Preparation 
Whether 'tis bent : nnost likely, 'tis for you : 
Consider of it. 

1. Sen, Our Armie's in the Field : 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To answer us. 

jfuf. Nor did you thinke it folly. 

To keepe your great pretences vayl'd, till when 
They needes must shew themselves, which in the hatching 
It seem'd appear'd to Rome. By the discovery. 
We shalbe shortned in our ayme, which was 
To take in many Townes, ere (almost) Rome 
Should know we were a-foot. 

2. Sen, Noble Auffidiuty 
Take your Commission, hye you to your Bands, 
Let us alone to guard Conoles 

If they set downe before's : for the remove 
Bring up your Army ; but (I thinke) you'l finde 
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Th'have not prepared for us. 

jiuf, O doubt not that, 

I speake from Certainties. Nay more, 
Some parcels of their Power are forth already, 
And onely hitherward. I leave your Honors. 
If we, and Caius Mar/iui chance to meete, 
*Tis swome betweene us, we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more. 

jiff. The Gods assist you. 

jfuf. And keepe your Honors safe. 

1. Sen, Farewell. 

2. Sen, Farewell. 

jiff. Farewell. Exeunt omnet. 

Enter Volumma and VirgUia^ mother and wife to Marttiu : They 
set them downe on tivo lowe itoolei and lowe, 

VtJum, I pray you daughter sing, or expresse your selfe in a 
more comfortable sort : If my Sonne were my Husband, I should 
freelier rejoyce in that absence wherein he wonne Honor, then in 
the embracements of his Bed, where he would shew most love. 
When yet hee was but tender-bodied, and the onely Sonne of my 
womb ; when youth with comelinesse pluck'd all gaze his way ; 
when for a day of Kings entreaties, a Mother should not sel him 
an houre from her beholding ; I considering how Honour would 
become such a person, that it was no better then Pi^re-like to 
hang by th'wall, if renowne made it not stirre, was pleas'd to let 
him seeke danger, where he was like to finde &me : To a cruell 
Warre I sent him, from whence he retum'd, his browes bound 
with Oake. I tell thee Daughter, I sprang not more in joy at 
first hearing he was a Man-child, then now in first seeing he had 
proved himselfe a man. 

Vhrg, But had he died in the Businesse Madame, how then > 
Volum, Then his good report should have beene my Sonne, 
I therein would have found issue. Heare me prolesse sancerelj^ 
bad I a dozen ions each in my love alike, and none lesse deere 
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then thine, and my good Marttuj^ I had rather had eleven dye 
Nobly for their Countrey, then one voluptuously surfet out of 
Aaion. 

Enter a Gentlewoman, 

Gent, Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to visit you. 

Virg, Beseech you give me leave to retire my selfe. 

Volum, Indeed you shall not : 
Me thinkesy I heare hither your Husbands Drumme : 
See him plucke Aujffidius downe by th'haire : 
(As children from a Beare) the Voices shunning him : 
Me thinkes I see him stampe thus, and call thus. 
Come on you Cowards, you were got in feare 
Though you were borne in Rome ; his bloody brow 
With his mailed hand, then wiping, forth he goes 
Like to a Harvest man, that task'd to mo we 
Or all, or loose his hyre. 

Virg. His bloody Brow ? Oh Jupiter, no blood. 

Volum. Away you Foole ; it more becomes a man, 
Then gilt his Trophe. The brests of Hecuba 
When she did suckle HeQor^ looked no£ lovelier 
Then HeSon forehead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian sword. Coniennlng^ tell Valeria 
We are fit to bid her welcome. Exit Gent, 

Vir, Heavens blesse my Lord from fell AuffiJ^m. 

Val, Hee'l beat AuffiSus head below his knee. 
And treade upon his necke. 

Enter Valeria with an Usher^ and a Gentlewoman. 

Vol, My Ladies both good day to you. 

VoL Sweet Madam. 

Vir, I am glad to see your Ladyship. 

Vol, How do you both? You are manifest house-keepers. 
What are you sowing heere \ A fine spotte in good faith. How 
does your little Sonne ? 

Vir, I thanke your Lady-ship : Well good Madam. 
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Ftl. He had nther tee lite tvmrdt, and hare a Dram, then 
looke npon bis SchoolmaMer. 

Fal. A my word the Fnhera Soane : lie iwean '□■ a my 
pretty boy. A my troth, I look'd upon him a Wnuday halfe 
an home togetber : ha't nch a canfirm'd coamenaiKc. I «aw 
him rao after a ^Ided Bntteiflyt & when be caught it, be let it 
go apine, tod after it a^ine, and over aod o*er be comn^ aod op 
a^ne : catcbt it ^ain, or whether hi* &U enrag'd him, or how 
'twai, hee did 10 Mt bia teeth, and teare k. Ob, I wamot bow 
be mammockt it. 

f^ol. One on'a Fathen moodi. 
PaL Indeed la, da a NoUe childe. 
Plij. A Cracke Madam. 

F^ Come, lay aaide your adtchety, I mut hare yon [Jay the 
idle Huiwife with roe thU afternooDe. 

f^kj. No (good Madam) 
I will not out of dooret. 
f^al. Not out of dooret i 
Velum. She ihall, the ahalL 

Vttf. Indeed no, by your padence ; lie not over the thmhold, 
till my Lord retunie from the Wairet. 

FaL Pye, you conBoe your aelfe mon unreaaoDably : Come, 
you muA ff> Tidt the good Lady that liet in. , 

Virg. I will wish her tpeedy ttreagth, and ruate her with my 
prayen ; but I cannot go thither. 
Foiatn. Why 1 pray you, 

Firg. 'Tii not to «aTe labour, nor that I want lore. 
Fat. Yon would be another Pau/ife: yet they ny, all the 
yeame the apun in l/Snu abaence, did but fill Al:^a (iill of 
Mothen Come, I would your Cambrick were aemible ai your 
fioger, that you might leave piicking it for pitie. Corae you ahall 
go with us. 

Fir, No good Madam, pardon me, indeed I will not foorth. 
Fat. In truth la go with me, and lie teU you excellent newet 
nSjooT Huabaod. 
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fTf^. Oh good Madam, there can be none yet. 

VaL Verily I do not jest with you : there came newes from 
him last night. 

Vhr, Indeed Madam. 

Va!, In earnest it's true; I heard a Senatour wpeakt it. 
Thus it is : the Volcies have an Army forth, against whom 
Commiui the Generall is gone, with one part of our Romane 
power. Your Lord, and Ttius Lartiuif are set down before 
their Citie Cariolts^ they nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it 
breefe Wanes. This is true on mine Honor, and so I pray go 
with us. 

Vlrg, Give me excuse good Madame, I will obey you in every 
thing heereafter. 

Voi. Let her alone Ladie, as she is now : 
She will but disease our better mirth. 

VaUria. In troth I thinke she would : 
Fare you well then. Come good sweet Ladie. 
Prythee VtrglRa tume thy solemnesse out a doore, 
And go along with us. 

rtrgiL No. 
At a word Madam ; Indeed I must not, 
I wish you much mirth. 

Vol, Well, then farewell. Exeunt La£es, 

Enter MarittUy Titus Lartluiy with Drumme and Colours^ with 
Caftalnei and Souldleriy ai before the City Corlalui : to them 
a Meuenger. 

Martlui, Yonder comes Newes : 
A Wager they have met. 
Lar, My horse to yours, no. 
Mar, Tis done. 

Lart, Agreed.* 

Mar. Say, ha's our Generall met the Enemy ? 
Meei, They l3re in view, but have not spoke as yet. 
Lart. So, the good Horse is mine. 
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MarU Ik buy him of yoo. 

Lart. Noy He not ad, nor gire him : Lend you him I will 
For halfe a hundred yearn : Sunmion the Towne. 

Mar. How bm off lie these Armies ? 

Mess. Within this mile and halfe. 

Mar. Then diall we heare their Lamm, & they Ours. 
Now Bfan, I prytbee make us quicke in worke, 
Tliat we with smoaking swords may march firom hence 
To hdpe our fielded Friends. Come, blow thy blast 

Tb^ stmad a Parky : EuUr two Semaimrs with others on the 

fVaUes ef Conahu. 

TwOms AujfSous^ u he within your Walles \ 

I. Seaai, No, nor a man that feares yon lesse then he, 

That's lesser then a little : Drum afarre offi 

Hearke, our Diummes 

Are bringing forth our youth : Wee'l breake our Walles 

Rather then they shall pound us up our Gates, 

Which yet seeme shut, we have but pin'd with Rushes, 

Tbey'le open of themselves. Harke you, hrrt off. 

Alarum farre off'. 

There is Ai^fi£ous. List what worke he makes 

Among'st your cloven Army. 

Mart, Oh they are at it 

Lart. Their noise be our instru^on. Ladders hoa. 

Enter the Army of the Voices, 

Mar, They feare us not, but issue forth their Citie. 
Now put your Shields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof? then Shields. 
Advance brave 77/fi/, 

They do disdaine us much beyond our Thoughts, 
Which makes me sweat with wrath. Come on my fifllows 
He that retires. He take him for a VtJce^ 
And he shall fixle mine edge. 
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Alarum^ the Romans are heat hack to their Trenches, 
Enter Martins Cursing, 

Mar. All the contagion of the South, light on you. 
You Shames of Rome : you Heard of Byles and Plagues 
Plaister you c're, that you may be abhorr'd 
Farther then seene, and one infedt another 
Against the Winde a mile : you soules of Geese, 
That beare the shapes of men, how have you run 
From Slaves, that Apes would beate ; Pluto and Hell, 
AJl hurt behinde, backes red, and ^ces pale 
With flight and agued feare, mend and charge home, 
Or by the fires of heaven. He leave the Foe, 
And make my Warres on you : Looke too't : Come on. 
If you'l stand fast, wee'l beate them to their Wives, 
As they us to our Trenches followes. 

Another Alarum^ and Martius followes them to gates^ 
and is shut in. 
So, now the gates are ope : now prove good Seconds, 
'Tis for the followers Fortune, widens them. 
Not for the flyers : Marke me, and do the like. 

Enter the Gate. 

1. So!, Foole-hardinesse, not I. 

2. Sol, Nor I. 

I. SoL See they have shut him in. Alarum continues, 

AH. To th'pot I warrant him. 

Enter Titus Lartius, 

Tit, What is become of Martius P 

All. Slaine (Sir) doubtlesse. 

I, Sol, Following the Flyers at the very heeles, 
With them he enters : who upon the sodame 
Clapt to their Gates, he is himselfe alone. 
To answer all the City. 

Lar. Oh Noble Fellow ! 

Who sensibly out-dares his sencelesse Sword, 
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And when it bowes, staod'st up : Thou art left Martius^ 

A Carbimck iotire : as big 08 thou art 

Weare not so rich a Jewell. Thou was't a Souldier 

Efen to Cahu wish, not fierce and terrible 

Ooely in strokes, but with thy grim lookes, and 

The Thunder-like percussion of thy sounds 

Thou mad'st thine enemies shake, as if the World 

Were Feavorous, and did tremble. 

Enter Martms bleedings assaulted by tie Enemy, 

I. SoL Looke Sir. 

Lor. O 'tis Martins, 

Let's fetch him off, or make remame alike. 

Theyjight^ and all enter the City, 

Enter certmne Romanes with spmles. 

1. Rom. This will I carry to Rome. 

2. Ronu And I this. 

3* Rom. A Murrain on't, I tooke this for Silver. Exeunt. 

Alarum continues stiff O'-farre off". 

Enter Martins^ and Tttus with a Trumpet, 

Mar. See heere these movers, that do prize their hours 
At a crack'd Drachme : Cushions, Leaden Spoones, 
Irons of a Doit, Dublets that Hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them. These base slaves. 
Ere yet the fight be done, packe up, downe with them. 
And harke, what noyse the Generall makes : To him 
There b the man of my soules hate, Auffidious^ 
Piercing our Romanes : Then Valiant Tttus take 
Convenient Numbers to make good the City, 
Whil'st I with those that have the ^irit, wil haste 
To helpe Conunius. 

Lor. Worthy Sir, thou bleed'st, 

Thy exercise hath bm too violent. 
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c For a second course of Fighu 

Mar, Sir, praise me not : 

My worke hath yet not warm'd me. Fare you well : 

The blood I drop, is rather Physicall 

Then dangerous to me : To Auffi£(nu thus, I will appear and 
l fight. 

\ Lar, Now the faire Goddesse Fortune, 

\ Fall deepe in love with thee, and her great charmes 

\ Misguide thy Opposers swords, Bold Gentleman : 

Prosperity be thy Page. 

Mar, Thy Friend no lesse, 

Then those she placeth highest : So farewell. 
Lar. Thou worthiest Marthu^ 

Go sound thy Trumpet in the Market place, 

Call thither all the Officers a'th'Towne, 

Where they shall know our minde. Away. Exeunt, 



Enter Comimw as it were In retire ^ with soldiers, 

Conu Breath you my friends, wel fought, we are come off, 
i Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands. 

Nor Cowardly in retyre : Beleeve me Sirs, 
We shall be charged againe. Whiles we have strooke 
By Interims and conveying gusts, we have heard 
The Charges of our Friends. The Roman Gods, 
Leade their successes, as we wish our owne. 
That both our powers, with smiling Fronts encountring, 
May give you thankfull Sacrifice. Thy Newes ? 



Enter a Messenger, 

Mess. The Cittizens of Corioles have yssued, 
And given to Lartius and to Martins Battaile : 
I saw our party to their Trenches driven. 
And then I came away. 

Com. Though thou speakest truth. 

Me thinkes thou speak'st not well. How long is't sbce ? 
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Mei. Above an hoare, my Lord. 

C(mu 'Tis not a mile : briefely we heard their dnimmea. 
How could'st thou io a mile confound an houre. 
And bring thy Newes so late ? 

Mei. Spies of the Votca 

Held me in chace, that I was forcM to wheele 
Three or foure miles about, else had I sir 
Halfe an houre since brought my report. 

Enter Martius. 

Com. Whose yonder, 

That doe^s appeare as he were Flead ? O Gods, 
He has the stampe of MartiuSy and I have 
Before time seene him thus. 

Mar^ Come I too late ? 

Conu The Shepherd knowes not Thunder from a Taber, 
More then I know the sound of Martitu Tongue 
From every meaner man. 

Martiui, Come I too late ? 

Com. I, if you come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your owne. 

Mart, Oh let me clip ye 

In Armes as sound, as when I wooM in heart ; 
As merry, as when our Nuptiall day was done. 
And Tapers burnt to Bedward. 

Com. Flower of Warriors, how is't with Tttus Larttuj P 

Mar. As with a man busied about Decrees : 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile. 
Ransoming him, or pittying, threatning th'other ; 
Holding CorioUs in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning Grey-hound in the Leash, 
To let him slip at will. 

Com. Where is that Slave 

Which told me they had beate you to your Trenches ? 
Where is he ? Call him hither. 
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Mar. Let him alone. 

He did informe the truth : but for our Gentlemen, 
The common file, (a plague Tribunes for them) 
The Mouse ne're shunn'd the Cat, as they did budge 
From Rascals worse then they. 

Com. But how prevailed you ? 

Mar. Will the time serve to tell, I do not thinke : 
Where is the enemy ? Are you Lords a'th Field ? 
If not, why cease you till you are so ? 

Com. Mariiuj^ we have at disadvantage fought, 
And did retyre to win our purpose. 

Mar. How lies their Battell ? Know you on which side 
They have plac'd their men of trust ? 

Com. As I guesse MartiuSf 

Their Bands i'th Vaward are the Antients 
Of their best trust : O're them jiuffuHous^ 
Their very heart of Hope. 

Mar. I do beseech you. 

By all the Battailes wherein we have fought. 
By th' Blood we have shed together. 
By th'Vowes we have made 
To endure Friends, that you diredly set me 
Against Affidiousy and his Antiats^ 
And that you not delay the present (but 
Filling the aire with Swords advanced) and Darts, 
We prove this very houre. 

Com. Though I could wish. 

You were conduced to a gentle Bath, 
And Balroes applyed to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your asking, take your choice of those 
That best can ayde your adlion. 

Mar. Those are they 

That most are willing ; if any such be heere, 
(As it were sinne to doubt) that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smeared, if any feare 
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Lessen his persoD, then an ill report: 

If any thinke, brave death out-weighes bad life. 

And that his Countries deerer then himselfe. 

Let him alone : Or so many so minded. 

Wave thus to expresse his disposition^ 

And follow Martius. 

Tbey all ibout and wave thehr swords y take htm up 
m their Armes^ and cast up their Caps. 
Oh me alone, make you a sword of me : 
If these shewes be not outward, which of you 
But is fbure Voices ? None of you, but is 
AUe to beare against the great Auffidsous 
A Shield, as hard as his. A certaine number 
(Though thankes to all) must I seledt from all : 
The rest shall beare the businesse in some other fight 
(As cause will be obeyed :) please you to March, 
And foure shall quickly draw out my Command, 
Which men are best indin'd. 

Com. March on my Fellowes : 

Make good this ostentation, and you shall 
Divide in all, with us. Exeunt. 

Titus Lartius, having set a guard upon Carioies^ going with Drum 
and Trumpet toward Cominius, and Caius Martius, Enters 
with a Lieutenant^ other Souldiours^ and a Scout, 

Lar. So, let the Ports be guarded ; keepe your Duties 
As I have set them downe. If I do send, dispatch 
Those Centuries to our ayd, the rest will serve 
For a short holding, if we loose the Field, 
We cannot keepe the Towne. 

Lieu, Feare not our care Sir. 

Lart. Hence ; and shut your gates upon's : 
Our Guider come, to th' Roman Campe condudl us. Exit. 

jilarum^ as in Battaile^ 
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Enter Martins and Auffidms at several dfiores^ 

Mar^ He fight with none but thee, for I do hate thee 
Worse then a Promiae-breaker. 

Auffid. We hate alike : 

Not Affricke ownes a Serpent I abhorre 
More then thy Fame and Envy : Fix thy foot. 

Mar, Let the first Budger dye the others Slave, 
And the Gods doome him after. 

Auf. If I fiye Martins^ hollow roe like a Hare. 

Mar, Within these three houres TuUus 
Alone I fought in your Corioies walles. 
And made what worke I pleasM: 'Tis not roy Uood, 
Wherein thou seest roe maskt, for thy Revenge 
Wrench up thy power to th'highest. 

jfuf. Wer't thou the IleSor, 
That was the whip of your braggM Progeny, 
Thou should'st not scape me heere. 

ffeere they Jight^ and certaine Voices come In the ayde of 
Aujju Martins Jights til they be dnven m hnatUei, 
Officious and not valiant, you have sham'd roe 
In your condemned Seconds. 

Flonrlsh, Alarum. A Retreat is sounde. Enter at one Doore 
ComlnluSf with the Romanes : At another Doore Martins, 
with his Arme In a Scarfe, 

Com. If I should tell thee o're this thy dayes Worke, 
Thou't not beleeve thy deeds : but He report it. 
Where Senators shall mingle teares with smiles, 
Where great Patricians shall attend, and shrug, 
I'th'end admire : where Ladies shall be frighted, 
And gladly quak'd, heafe more : where the dull Tribunes, 
That with the fustie Plebeans, hate thine Honors, 
Shall say against their hearts. We thanke the Gods 
Our Rome hath such a Souldicr. 
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Yet cam'st thou to a Morsell of this Feast, 
Haying fully din'd before. 

Enter Tihu mflth bU Potoer^/rom tie Pursuit. 

Titus Lartius. Oh General] : 

Here is the Steed, wee the Caparison : 
Hadst thou beheld 

Martius. Pray now, no more : 

My Mother, who ha's a Charter to extoll her Bloud, 
When she do's prayse me, grieves me : 
I have done as you have done, that's what I can, 
Induc'd as you have beene, that's for my Countrey : 
He that ha's but effected his good will. 
Hath overta'ne mine A6t 

Com. You shall not be the Grave of your deserving, 
Rome must know the value of her owne : 
Twere a Concealement worse then a Theft, 
No lesse then a Traducement, 
To hide your doings, and to silence that. 
Which to the spire, and top of prayses vouch'd. 
Would seeme but modest: therefore I beseech you, 
In signe of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done, before our Armie heare roe, 

Mariius, I have some Wounds upon me, and they smart 
To heare themselves remembred. 

Com. Should they not : 

Well might they fester 'gainst Ingratitude, 
And tent themselves with death : of all the Horses, 
Whereof we have ta'ne good, and good store of all, 
The Treasure in this field atchieved, and Citie, 
We render you the Tenth, to be te'nc forth. 
Before the conmu>n distribution. 
At your onely choyse. 

Martius. I thanke you General! : 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 
VI. 1 
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A Bribe, to pay my Sword : I doe refute it. 
And stand upon my common part with those. 
That have beheld the doing. 

A long Flourish, They all cry^ Martha^ Martlus^ 

cast up their Caps and Launces : Ccmmtus 

and Lartius stand bare. 
Mar, May these same Instruments, which you prophane. 
Never sound more : when Drums and Trumpets shall 
I'th'field prove flatterers, let Courts and Cities be 
Made all of false-fac'd soothing : 
When Steele growes soft, as the Parasites Silke, 
Let him be made an Overture for th*Warres : 
No more I say, for that I have not wash'd 
My Nose that bled, or foyl'd some debile Wretch, 
Which without note, here's many else have done. 
You shoot me forth in acclamations hyperbolicall, 
As if I lov'd my little should be dieted 
In prayses, sawc'st with Lyes. 

Com, Too modest are you : 

More cruell to your good report, then gratefull 
To us, that give you truly : by your patience, 
If 'gainst your selfe you be incens'd, wee'le put you 
(Like one that meanes his proper harme) in Manacles, 
Then reason safely with you : Therefore be it knowne. 
As to us, to all the World, That Casus Marttus 
Weares this Warres Garland : in token of the which, 
My Noble Steed, knowne to the Campe, I give him, 
With all his trim belonging ; and from this time, 
For what he did before Corioles, call him. 
With all th 'applause and Clamor of the Hoast, 
Marcus Casus Coriolanus, Beare th'addition Nobly ever ? 

Flourish, Trumpets sounds and Drums, 
Omnes, Marcus Casus Coriolanus. 
Martius, I will goe wash : 
And when my Face is faire, you shall perceive 
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Whether I blush, or 00 : howbeit, I thanke you, 
I meane to stride your Steed, and at all times 
To under-crest your good Addition, 
To th'fairenesse of my power. 

Com, So, to our Tent : 

Where ere we doe repose us, we will write 
To Rome of our successe : you Tttus Lartius 
Must to CorioUs backe, send us to Rome 
The best, with whom we may articulate, 
For their owne good, and ours. 

Lartiui. I shall, my Lord. 

Martiuf, The Gods begin to mocke me : 
I that now refus'd most Princely gifts, 
Am bound to begge of my Lord Generall. 

Com. Tak't, 'tis yours : what is't ? 

Marttui, I sometime lay here in CoruJet^ 
At a poore mans house : he us'd me kindly. 
He cry'd to me : I saw him Prisoner : 
But then Auffidiuj was within my view. 
And Wrath o're-whelm'd my pittic : I request you 
To give my poore Jiost freedome. 

Com, Oh well begg'd : 

Were he the Butcher of my Sonne, he should 
Be free, as is the Winde : deliver him, Titus, 

Lartiui, MartsMf his Name. 

Martlui, By Jufiter forgot : 

I am wearie, yea, my raemorie is tjrr'd : 
Have we no Wine here ? 

Com. Goe we to our Tent : 

The bloud upon your Visage dryes, 'tis time 
It should be lookt too : come. Exeunt. 

jijlouruh. Comets. Enter Tuilus jiuffidlus Uoudie^ 
with two or three SouUierSm 

Aujji. The Towne is ta'new 
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SouiiL 'Twill be delivered backe on good Coodition. 
Auffid. Condition? 
I would I were a Roman, for I cannot. 
Being a VoUe^ be that I am. Condition \ 
What good Condition can a Treatie finde 
I'th'part that is at mercy ? five times, Martku^ 
I hare fought with tliee ; so often hast thou beat me : 
And would'st doe so, I thinke, should we encounter 
As often as we eate. By th'Elements. 
If ere againe I meet him beard to beard, 
He's mine, or I am his : Mine Emulation 
Hath not that Honor in't it had : For where 
I thought to crush him in an equall Force, 
True Sword to Sword : lie potche at him some way. 
Or Wrath, or Craft may get hinu 

SoL He's the divell. 

jiuf. Bolder, though not so subtle : my Talors poison'd, 
With onely sufPring staine by him : for him 
Shall flye out of it selfe, nor sleepe, nor san^hiary. 
Being naked, sicke ; nor Phane, nor CapitoU, 
The Prayers of Priests, nor times of Sacrifice : 
Embarquements all of Fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten Priviledge, and Custome 'gainst 
My hate to Mariuu, Where I finde him, were it 
At home, upon my Brothers Guard, even there 
Against the hospitable Canon, would I 
Wash my fierce hand in's heart Go you to th'Citie, 
Leame how 'tis held, and what they are that must 
Be Hostages for Rome. 

Sotd, Will not you go ? 

Auf. I am attended at the Cyprus grove. I pray you 
('Tis South the City Mils) bring me word thither 
How the world goes : that to the pace of it 
I may spurre on my journey. 
SouL I shall sir. 
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Adus Secundus. 

Enter Meneniiu with the two Tribunes of the people^ 

Slanius iff Brutui, 

Men. The Agurer tela roe, wee shall have newes to night* 

Bru. Good or bad ? 

Men. Not according to the prayer of the people^ for they love 
not Marthu. 

Stem. Nature teaches Beasts to know their Friends. 

Men. Pray you, who does the Wolfe love ? 

Stem. The Lambe. 

Men, I, to devour him, as the hungry Plebeians would the 
Noble Marthu. 

Bni. He's a Lambe indeed, that baes like a Beare. 

Men. Hee's a Beare indeede, that lives like a Lambe. You two 
are old men, tell me one thing that I shall aske you. 

Both. Well sir. 

Men. In what enormity u Marthu poore in, that you two have 
not in abundance ? 

Bru. He's poore in no one fault, but stor'd withalL 

Stem. Especially in Pride. 

Bru. And topping all others in boasting. 

Men. This is strange now : Do you two know, how you are 
censured heere in the City, I mean of us a'th'right hand File, 
do you? 

Both. Why? how are we censur'd? 

Men, Because you talke of Pride now, will you not be angry. 

Both, Well, weU sir, well. 

Men. Why 'tis no great matter: for a very little theefe of 
Occasion, will rob you of a great deale of Patience : Give your 
dispositions the reines, and bee angry at your pleasures (at the 
least) if you take it as a pleasure to you, in being so : yoo Uame 
Marttus for being proud. 

Brut. We do it not alone, sir* 
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Men. I know you can doe very little alone, for your helpes are 
many, or else your aflions would growe wondrous nngle : your 
abilities are to Infant-like, for dooing much alone. You tilke of 
Pride : Oh, that you could turn your eyes toward the Napes of 
your neckcs, and make but an Interiour survey of your good 
seWes. Oh that you could. 

Both. What then sir ? 

Men, Why then you should discover a brace of onmeriting, 
proud, violent, testie Magistrates (alias Fooles) as any in Rx>me. 

Skin, Menemuif you are knowne well enough too. 

Men. I am knowne to be a humorous Patrician^ and one that 
loves a cup of hot Wine, with not a drop of alaying Tiber in't : 
Said, to be something imperfedt in favouring the first complaint, 
hasty and Tinder-like uppon, to triviall motion : One, that con- 
verses more with the Buttocke of the night, tlien with the fbr- 
head of the morning. What I think, I utter, and spend my 
malice in my breath. Meeting two such Weales men as you are 
(I cannot call you L'uurgusses,) if the drinke you give me, touch 
my Palat adversly, I make a crooked face at it, I can say, your 
Worshippes have deliver'd the matter well, when I finde the Asse 
in compound, with the Major part of your syllables. And though 
I must be content to beare with those, that say you are reverend 
grave men, yet they lye deadly, that tell you have good faces, if 
you see this in the Map of my Microcosme, followes it that I am 
knowne well enough too ? What harme can your beesome Con- 
spedtivities gleane out of this Charradter, if I be knowne well 
enough too. 

Bru. Come sir come, we know you well enough. 

Menen. You know neither mee, your selves, nor any thing : 
you are ambitious, for poore knaves cappes and legges : you weare 
out a good wholesome Forenoone, in hearing a cause betweene an 
Orendge wife, and a Forset-seller, and then rejoume the Contro- 
versie of three-pence to a second day of Audience. When you 
are hearing a matter betweene party and party, if you chaunce to 
bee pinch'd with the Collicke, you make faces like Mummers, 
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up the bloodie Flagge against all Patience, and in roaring for a 
Chamber-poty dismisse the Controversie bleeding, the more 
intangled by your hearing : All the peace you make in their 
Cause, is calling both the parties Knaves. You are a payre of 
strange ones. 

Bru» Come, come, you are well understood to bee a perfefter 
gyber for the Table, then a necessary Bencher in the Capitoll. 

Men. Our very Priests must become Mockers, if they shall 
encounter such ridiculous Subjedls as you are, when you speake 
best unto the purpose. It is not woorth the wagging of your 
Beards, and your Beards deserve not so honourable a grave, as to 
stuffe a Botchers Cushion, or to be intomb'd in an Asses-Packe- 
saddle ; yet you must bee saying, Martlus is proud : who in a 
cheape estimation, is worth all your predecessors, since Deucalion^ 
though peradventure some of the best of 'em were hereditarie 
hangmen. Godden to your Worships, more of your conversa- 
tion would infedt my Braine, being the Heardsmen of the Beastly 
Plebeans. I will be bold to take my leave of you. 

Bru, and SricL jfside. 
Enter Vohimnla^ VirgiBa^ and VaUria* 
How now (my as faire as Noble) Ladyes, and the Moone were 
shee Earthly, no Nobler ; whither doe you follow your Eyes so 
£uit? 

FohtM. Honorable Meneniui^ my Boy Martius approches : 
for the love of Juno let's goe. 

Menen. Ha \ Maritui comming home ? 

Volum. I, worthy Menemus^ and with most prosperous appro- 
bation. 

Menen. Take my Cappe Jufker^ and I thanke thee: boo, 
Martlus comming home { 

2. Ladu*. Nay, 'tis true. 

Vuiunu Looke, here's a Letter from him, the State hath 
another, his Wife another, and (I thinke) there's one at home for 
you. 
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Memen. I will make my Tcry hoose reek to night : A Letter 
for me? 

Vhrgil. Yes certadne, there's a Letter for joa^ I atw't 

Menem. A Letter for me? it giTet me an Estate of feren 
yeeres health ; in which time, I will make a Lippe at the Phy- 
sician : The roost soTeraigne Prescription in Galem^ is but £m- 
perickqutique : and to this Presenratiye, of no better repoft then a 
Horse-drench. Is he not wounded? he was wont to come home 
wounded? 

yhrgil. Oh no, no« no. 

Volum. Oh, he is wounded, I thanke the Gods foPt. 

Menem. So doe I too, if it be not too much : brings a Vi6torie 
in his Pocket ? the wounds become him. 

Vohm. On's Browes: Menemius^ hee comes the third time 
home with the Oaken Garland. 

Menem. Ha's he discipKnM Aufftdhu soundly ? 

ViJum. Tuus Lartiiu writes, they fought together, but Amfi' 
dhu got off. 

Menen. And 'twas time for him too, lie warrant him that : 
and he had stay'd by him, I would not have been so fiddious'd, 
for all the Chests in Carioles, and the Gold that's in them. Is 
the Senate possest of this ? 

Volum. Good Ladies let's goe. Yes, yes, yes : The Senate 
ha's Letters from the General!, wherein hee gires my Sonne the 
whole Name of the Warre : he hath in this a^on out-done his 
former deeds doubly. 

Valer, In troth, there's wondrous things spoke of him. 

Menen. Wondrous : I, I warrant you, and not without his 
true purchasing. 

Vtr^, The Gods graunt them true. 

Vdum. True ? pow waw. 

Mene. True? He be swome they are true: where is hee 
wounded, God save your good Worships ? Mar^ is comming 
home : hee ha's more cause to be prowd : where is he wounded ? 

Volum. Ith'Shoulder, and ith'left Arme : there will be large 
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Cicatrices to shew the People, when hee shall stand for his place : 
he received in the repulse of Tarquin seren hurts ith'Body. 

Mene. One ith'Neck, and two ith'Thigh, there's nine that I 
know. 

Vohtm, Hee had, before this last Expedition, twentie five 
Wounds upon him. 

Mene. Now it's twentie seyen ; every gash was an Enemies 
Grave. Hearke, the Trumpets. Ji sbowt^ andjlourisb. 

Vdum, These are the Ushers of Martiut : 
Before him, hee carryes Noyse ; 
And behinde him, hee leaves Teares : 
Deathy that darke Spirit, in's nervte Arme doth lye. 
Which being advanced, declines, and then men dye. 

ji Sennet, Trunks ioumL 
Enter Comuuus the Generally and Tiius Latitu f hehveene them 
CoriolaniUf crowned with an Oaken Garland^ with Ccftaines 
and Souldierif and a Herauld, 

HerauU. Know Rome, that all alone Maritus did fight 
Within Corioles Gates : where he hath wonne. 
With Fame, a Name to Martius Came : 
These in honor fbllowes Martiue Caiui Corialanue, 
Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolamu, Sounds Fltmruh, 

AIL Welcome to Rome, renowned Corwlamte, 

Conel, No more of this, it does ofiend my heart : pray now 
DO more. 

Com. Looke, Sir, your Mother. 

Carioi. Oh I you have, I know, petitioned all the Gods for my 
prosperitie. Kneeki. 

Vohim. Nay, my good Souldier, up : 
My gentle Mart'ms^ worthy Caiue^ 
And by deed-atchieving Honor newly nam'd. 
What is it [Coriolanus) must I call thee ? 
But oh, thy Wife. 

Corio. My gracious silence, hayle : 
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Would'st thou have laughed, had I come Coffined home. 
That weep'st to see me triumph i Ah my deere. 
Such eyes the Widowes in Carioles were. 
And Mothers that lacke Sonnes. 

Mene. Now the Gods Crowne thee. 

Com. And live you yet ? Oh my sweet Lady, pardoo. 

Volum. I know not where to tume. 
Oh welcome home : and welcome Generally 
And y'are welcome all. 

Mene, A hundred thousand Welcomes : 
I could weepe, and I could laugh, 
I am light, and heavie ; welcome : 
A Curse begin at very root on's heart. 
That is not glad to see thee. 
Yon are three, that Rome should dote on : 
Yet by the faith of men, we have 
Some old Crab-trees here at home, 
That will not be grafted to your Rallish. 
Yet welcome Warriors : 
Wee call a Nettle, but a Nettle ; 
And the faults of fooles, but folly. 

Conu Ever right. 

Cor. AfeneniuSf ever, ever. 

Herauld, Give way there, and goe on. 

Cor, Your Hand, and yours ? 
Ere in our own house I doe shade my Head, 
The good Patricians must be visited. 
From whom I have receiv'd not onely greetings. 
But with them, change of Honors. 

Volum, I have lived. 

To see inherited my very Wishes, 
And the Buildings of my Fancie : 
Onely there's one thing wanting. 
Which (I doubt not) but our Rome 
Will cast upon thee. 
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Cor, Know, good Mother, 

I had rather be thdr servant in my way» 
Then sway with them in theirs. 

Com, On, to the Capital!. F/ourhb. Comets, 

Exeunt in Staie^ as before. 

Enter Brutus and Scicinsus. 

Bru. AU tongues speake of him, and the bleared sights 
Are ^)e€tacled to see him. Your Pratling Nurse 
Into a rapture lets her Baby crie. 
While she chats him : the Elitchin Malkin pinnes 
Her richest Lockram 'bout her reechie necke, 
Clan^ring the Walls to eye him : 
Stalls, BoIkeSy Windowes, are smother'd up, 
Leades fill'd, and Ridges hors'd 
With Tariable Complexions ; all agreeing 
In eamestnesse to see him : seld-showne Flamins 
Doe presse among the popular Throngs, and puffe 
To winne a vulgar station : our veyl'd Dames 
Commit the Wane of White and Damaske 
In their nicely gawded Cheekes, toth'wanton spoyle 
Of Pbmbus burning Elisses : such a poother. 
As if that whatsoever God, who leades him. 
Were slyly crept into his humane powers. 
And gave him graceful! posture. 

Sctcin, On the suddaine, I warrant him Consul!. 

Brutus. Then our Office may, during his power, goe sleepe. 

Seicm* He cannot temp'rately transport his Honors, 
From where he should begin, and end, but will 
Lose those iie hath wonnew 

Brutus. In that there's comfort. 

Scki. Doubt not. 

The Commoners, for whom we stand, but they 
Upon their ancient mallice, will forget 
With the least cause, these his new Honors, 
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Which that he will give them» make I as little question 
As he is prowd to doo't. 

Brutui, I heard him sweare^ 

Were he to stand for Consull, never would he 
Appeare i'th'Market place, nor on him put 
The Naples Vesture of Humilities 
Nor shewing (as the manner is) his Wounds 
Toth' People, begge their stinking Breaths. 

Scicin, 'Tis right 

Brutui. It was his word : 
Oh he would misse ft, rather then carry it. 
But by the suite of the Gentry to him. 
And the desire of the Nobles. 

Sctcin. 1 wish no better, then have him hold that purpose^ and 
to put it in execution. 

Brutus. 'Tis most like he will. 

Scicln. It shall be to him then, as our good wills; a vast 
destrudtion. 

Brutus, So it must fall out 
To him, or our Authorities, for an end. 
We must suggest the People, in what hatred 
He still hath held him : that to's power he would 
Have made them Mules, silenc'd Uieir Pleaders, 
And dispropertied their Freedomes ; holding them. 
In humane Adtion, and Capacitie, 
Of no more Soule, nor fitnesse for the World, 
Then Cammels in their Warre, who have their Provand 
Onely for bearing Burthens, and sore blowes 
For sinking under them. 

Sclctn. This (as you say) suggested. 

At some time, when his soaring Insolence 
Shall teach the People, which time shall not want, 
If he be put upon't, and that's as easie, 
As to set Dogges on Sheepe, will be his fire 
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To kindle their dry Stubble : and their Blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

£nier a Messenger. 

Brutus. What's the matter ? 

Mess. You are sent for to the CapitoU : 
Tis thought, that Marttus shall be Consull : 
I have seene the dumbe men throng to see him. 
And the blind to heare him speak : Matrons flong Gloves, 
Ladies and Maids their Scarffes, and Handkerchers, 
Upon him as he pass'd : the Nobles bended 
As to Joves Statue, and the Commons made 
A Shower, and Thunder, with their Caps, and Showts : 
I never saw the like. 

Brutus. Let's to the Cajntoll, 

And carry with us Eares and Eyes for th'time. 
But Hearts for the event. 

Sckin. Have with you. Exeunt. 

Enter two Officers^ to lay Cushions^ as It were^ m the Cn^oO, 

1. Offl Come, come, they are almost here : how many stand 
for Consulships ? 

2. Offl Three, they say : but 'tis thought of every one, Cono^ 
lanus will carry it. 

1. Off. That's a brave fellow : but hee's vengeance prowd, and 
loves not the common peo]^. 

2. Off^. 'Faith, there hath beene many great men that have 
flatter'd the people, who ne're loved them ; and there be many 
that they have loved, they know not wherefore : so that if they 
love they know not why, they hate upon no better ground. 
Therefore, for Coriolanus neyther to care whether they love, or 
hate him, manifests the true knowledge he ha's in their disposition, 
and out of his Noble carelessenesse lets them plainely see't. 

I. Off". If he did not care whether he had their love, or no, hee 
waved indifferently, 'twixt doing them neyther good, nor harme : 
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but hee seekes their hate with greater devotion, then they can ren- 
der it him i and leaves nothing undone* that may fully discover 
him their opposite. Now to seeme to affedt the mallice and dis- 
pleasure of the People, is as bad, as that which he dislikes, to 
flatter them for their love. 

2. Offl He hath deserved worthily of his Countrey, and hu 
assent is not by such easie degrees as those, who having beene 
supple and courteous to the People, Bonnetted, without any fiirdier 
deed, to have them at all into their estimation, and report : but hee 
hath so planted his Honors in their Eyes, and his anions in their 
Hearts, that for their Tongues to be silent, and not confinse so 
much, were a kinde of ingratefull Injurie : to report otherwise, 
were a Mallice, that giving it selfe the Lye, would plucke reproofe 
and rebuke from every £are that heard it. 

I. Offl No more of him, hee's a worthy man : make way, they 
are comming. 

^ Sennet, Enter the Patrlciani^ and the Tribunes of the Peopk^ 
Llctort before them : Coriolanus^ Menenius^ Cominhii tie Con» 
lul : Scicintus and Brutus take their flaces by thenudvet* 
Coriolanus stands* 

Menen, Having determin'd of the Voices, 
And to send for Titus Lartius : it remaines. 
As the maine point of this our after-meeting, 
To gratifie his Noble service, that hath 
Thus stood for his Countrey. Therefore please you, 
Most reverend and grave Elders, to desire 
The present Consull, and last Generall, 
In our well-found Successes, to report 
A little of that worthy Worke, performed 
By Martius Caius Coriolanus : whom 
We met here, both to thanke, and to remember. 
With Honors like himselfe. 

I . Sen, Speake, good Cominius : 

Leave nothing out for length, and make us thinke 
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Rather our states defective for recphall, 
Then we to stretch it out. Masters a'th'People, 
We doe request your kindest eares : and after 
Your loving motion toward the common Body, 
To yeeld what passes here. 

Scicin. We are convented upon a pleasing Treatie, and have 
hearts inclinable to honor and advance the Theame of our 
Assembly. 

Brutuj. Which the rather wee shall be blest to doe, if he 
remember a kinder value of the People, then he hath hereto 
priz'd them at« 

Menen. That's off, that's off: I would you rather had been 
silent : Please you to heare Cominhu speake ? 

Brutus. Most willingly : but yet my Caution was more per« 
tinent then the rebuke you give it. 

Menen, He loves your People, but tye him not to be their 
Bed-fellow : Worthie Conunius speake. 

Coriolanus rues^ and offen to goe away. 
Nay, keepe your place. 

Senat, Sit Coriolanus : never shame to heare 
What you have Nobly done. 

CorioL Your Honors pardon : 

I had rather have my Wounds to heale againe. 
Then heare say how I got them. 

Brutus. Sir, I hope my words dis-benchM you not ? 

CarioL No Sir : yet oft. 
When blowes have made me stay, I fled from words. 
You sooth'd not, therefore hurt not : but your People, 
I love them as they weigh 

Menen, Pray now sit downe. 

Cono. I had rather have one scratch my Head i'th'Sun, 
When the Alarum were strucke, then idly sit 
To heare my Nothings monster'd. Exit Coriolanus. 

Menen. Masters of the People, 

Your multiplying Spawne, how can he flatter ? 
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That's thousand to one good OQe» when yoa now 
He had rather venture all his Limbes for Honor, 
Then on ones Eares to heare it. Proceed Cominau. 
Com, I shall lacke voyce : the deeds of ConoUuuu 
Should not be utter'd feebly : it is held. 
That Valour is the chiefest Vertue, 
And most dignifies the haver : if it be. 
The man I speake of, cannot in the World 
Be singly counter-poys'd. At sixteene yeeres. 
When Tarquin made a Head for Ronie, he fought 
Beyond the marke of others: our then Di^tor, 
Whom with all prayse I point at, saw him fight. 
When with his Amazonian Shinne he drove 
The brizled Lippes before him : he bestrid 
An o're-prest Roman, and i'th'Consuls view 
Slew three Opposers : Tarquim selfe he met, 
And strucke him on his Knee : in that dayes feates. 
When he might adt the Woman in the Scene, 
He prov'd best man i'th'field, and for his meed 
Was Brow-bound with the Oake. His Pupill age 
Man-entred thus, he waxed like a Sea, 
And in the brunt of seventeene Battailes since, 
He lurcht all Swords of the Garland : for this last. 
Before, and in Coriolcs, let me say 
I cannot speake him home : he stopt the flyers. 
And by his rare example made the Coward 
Tume terror into sport : as Weeds before 
A Vessell under sayle, so men obey'd. 
And fell below his Stem : his Sword, Deaths stampe. 
Where it did marke, it tooke from &ce to foot : 
He was a thing of Blood, whose every motion 
Was tim*d with dying Cryes : alone he entred 
The mortall Gate of th'Citie, which he painted 
With shunlesse destinie : aydelesse came off. 
And with a sudden re-inforcement strucke 
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Carioles like a Planet : now ail's his. 
When by and by the dinne of Wane can pierce 
His readie sence : then straight his doubled spirit 
Requickned what in flesh was fatigate, 
And to the Battaile came he, where he did 
Runne reeking o're the lives of men, as if 'twere 
A perpetuall spoyle : and till we call'd 
Both Field and Citie ours, he never stood 
To ease his Brest with panting. 

Menen. Worthy man. 

Senat. He cannot but with measure fit the Honors which we 
devise him. 

Com. Our spoyles he kickt at, 
And looked upon things precious, as they were 
The common Muck of the World : he covets lesse 
Then Miserie it selfe would give, rewards his deeds 
With doing them, and is content 
To spend the time, to end it. 

Mentn, Hee's right Noble, let him be calPd for. 

Senat, Call Coriolanus* 

Off, He doth appeare. 

EtUer Coriolaniu, 

Menm. The Senate, Coriolanus^ are well pleas'd to make thee 
Consull. 

Corio. I doe owe them still my Life, and Services. 

Menen. It then remaines, that you doe speake to the People. 

Corio* I doe beseech you, 
Let me o're-leape that custome : for I cannot 
Put on the Gowne, stand naked, and entreat them 
For my Wounds sake, to give their sufierage : 
Please you that I may posse this doing. 

Scicuu Sir, the People must have tbdr Voyces, 
Neyther will they bate one jot of Ceremonie. 

Mmen, Put them not too't : 

VI. K 
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Pray you goe fit you to the Customer 

And take to you, as your Predecessors have. 

Your Honor with your forme. 

Corio, It is a part that I shall blush in adting. 
And might well be taken from the People, 

Brutus, Marke you that. 

Corio, To brag unto them, thus I did, and thus 
Shew them th'unaking Skarres, which I should hide. 
As if I had received them for the hyre 
Of thor breath onely. 

Menen, Doe not stand upon't : 

We recommend to you Tribunes of the People 
Our purpose to them, and to our Noble Consull 
Wish we all Joy, and Honor. 

Senat, To Coriolanus come all joy and Honor. 

Flourish Comets. Then Exeunt, Manet Sicimus 
and Brutus, 

Bru, You see how he intends to use the people. 

Scicin. May they percei^i^'s intent : he wil require them 
As if he did contemne what he requested. 
Should be in them to give. 

Bru, Come, wee'l informe them 

Of our proceedings heere on th'Market place, 
I know they do attend us. 

Enter seven or eight Citizens, 

1. Cit, Once if he do require our voyces, wee ought not to 
deny him. 

2. Cit. We may Sir if we will. 

3. Cit, We have power in our selves to do it, but it is a power 
that we have no power to do : For, if hee shew us his wounds, 
and tell us his deeds, we are to put our tongues into those 
wounds, and speake for them : So if he tel us his Noble deeds, 
we must also tell him our Noble acceptance of them. In- 
gratitude is monstrous, and for the multitude to be ingratefull, 
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were to make a Monster of the multitude ; of the which, we 
being members, should bring our selves to be monstrous 
members. 

1 . Ciu And to make us no better thought of a little helpe will 
serve : for once we stood up about the Come, he himselfe stucke 
not to call us the many-headed Multitude. 

3. C'tL We have beene call'd so of many, not that our heads 
are some browne, some blacke, some Abram, some bald ; but 
that our wits are so diversly Coulord ; and truely I thinke, if all 
our wittes were to issue out of one Scull, they would flye East, 
West, North, South, and their consent of one dired way, should 
be at once to all the points a*th Compasse. 

2. Cit. Thinke you so ? Which way do you judge my wit 
would flye. 

3. Clt, Nay your wit will not so soone out as another mans 
will, 'tis strongly wadg'd up in a blocke head : but if it were at 
liberty, 'twould sure Southward. 

2. Clt. Why that way ? 

3. Ciu To loose it selfe in a Fogge, where being three parts 
melted away with rotten Dewes, the fourth would retume for 
Conscience sake, to helpe to get thee a Wife. 

2. Cit. You are never without your trickes, you may, 
you may. 

3. Clt* Are you all resolv'd to give your voyces i But that's 
no matter, the greater part carries it, I say. If hee would incline 
to the people, there was never a worthier man. 

Enter CoruJamu m a gomme of HumUUy^ with Menauus. 
Heere he comes, and in the Gowne of humility, marke his 
behaviour : we are not to stay altogether, but to come by him 
where he stands, by ones, by twoes, 3c by threes. He's to make 
his requests by particulars, wherein everie one of us ha's a single 
Honor, in giving him our own voices with our owne tongues, 
therefore follow me, and He dired you how you shall go 
by him. 

All. Content, content. 
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Meu^ Oh Sir, you are not light : hafe yea not knowne 
The worthiest men have done't ? 

Coritu What moat I say, I pray Sir ? 
Plague upon't, I cannot bring 
My tongue to such a pace. Looke Sir, ny wounds, 
I got them in my Countries Senrice, when 
Some certaine of your Brethren roar'd, and ranne 
From th'noise of our owne Drummes. 
. Menen. Oh me the Gods, you must not speak of that. 
You must desire them to thinke upon you. 

Corsai, Thinke upon me ? Hang 'em, 
I would they would forget me, like the Vertues 
Which our Divines lose by enL 

Men. Youl marre all. 

He leave you : Pray you speake to em, I pray you 
In wholsome manner. Exit. 

Enter three of the Citizens. 

Corio. Bid them wash their Faces, 

And keepe their teeth cleane : So, heere comes a brace, 
You know the cause (Sir) of my standing heere. 

3 Cit. We do Sir, tell us what hath brought you too't. 

Corio. Mine owne desert. 

2. Cit. Your owne desert. 

Corio. I, but mine owne desire. 

3 Cit, How not your owne desire ? 

Corio. No Sir, 'twas never my desire yet to trouble the poore 
with begging. 

3 Cit. You must thinke if we give you any thing, we hope to 
gaine by you. 

Corio, Well then I pray, your price a'th'Consulship. 

I Cit. The price is, to aske it kindly. 

Corio, Kindly sir, I pray let me ha't : I have wounds to thew 
you, which shall bee yours m private : your good voice Sir, what 
say you ? 
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2 Cit. You ahall ha't worthy Sir. 

Carlo. A match Sir, there's in all two worthie voyces begg'd : 
I have your Almes, Adieu. 

3 Cit. But this is something odde. 

2 C'tL And 'twere to give againe: but 'tis no matter. Exewtt, 

Enter two other Citizeni. 

Corkl, Pray you now, if it may stand with the tune of your 
voices, that I may bee Consull, I have heere the Customarie 
Gowne. 

I. You have deserved Nobly of your Countrey, and you have 
not deserved Nobly. 

CorioL Your Enigma. 

1. You have bin a scourge to her enemiesyyou have bin a Rod 
to her Friendsy you have not indeede loved the Common people; 

Corioi. You should account mee the more Vertuous, that I 
have not bin common in my Love, I will sir flatter my swome 
Brother the people to earne a deerer estimation of them, 'tis a con. 
dition they account gentle : 3c since the wisedome of their choice, 
is rather to hare my Hat, then my Heart, I will pradtice the 
insinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfetly, that is sir, 
I will counterfet the bewitchment of some popular man, and give 
it bountifull to the desirers : Therefore beseech you, I may be 
Consull. 

2. Wee hope to finde you our friend : and therefore give you 
our voices heartily. 

I. You have receyved many wounds for joar Countrey. 

Corioi, I will not Seale your knowledge with shewing them* I 
will make much of your voyces, and so trouble you no farther. 
- Both, The Gods give you joy Sir heartily. 

Corioi. Most sweet Voyces : 
Better it is to dye, better to stenre. 
Then crave the higher, which first we do deserve. 
Why in this Woolvish tongue should I stand heere. 
To begge of Hob and Dicke, that does appeere 
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Their needlease Vouches : Custoroe calls me too't. 
What Custome wills in all things, should we doo't i 
The Dust on antique Time would lye unswept. 
And mountainous Error be too highly heapt. 
For Truth to o're-peere. Rather then foole it so. 
Let the high Office and the Honor go 
To one that would doe thus. I am halfe through, 
The one part suffered^ the other will I doe. 

Enter three Citizens more. 
Here come moe Voyces. 
Your Voyces ? for your Voyces I have fought^ 
Watcht for your Voyces : for your Voyces, beare 
Of Wounds, two dozen odde : Battailes thrice six 
I have seene, and heard of; for your Voyces, 
Have done many things, some lesse, some more : 
Your Voyces ? Indeed I would be Consull. 

I. Cit. Hee ha's done Nobly, and cannot goe without any 
honest mans Voyce. 

a. CU. Therefore let him be Consull : the Gods give him joy, 
and make him good friend to the People. 

jilL Amen, Amen. God save thee. Noble Consull 

Corn. Worthy Voyces. 

Enter Menemtu^ with Brutus and Scicinius. 

Mene. You have stood your Limitation : 
And the Tribunes endue you with the Peoples Voyce, 
Remaines, that in th'Officiall Marlces invested. 
You anon doe meet the Senate. 

Corio, Is this done ? 

Scicm. The Custome of Request you have discharged : 
The People doe admit you, and are sununon'd 
To meet anon, upon your approbation. 

Corio. Where ? at the Senate-house ? 

Scicm. There, Coriolanus. 

Corio, May I change these Garments ? 
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ScidiL You may. Sir. 

Cori. That He atraight do : and knowing my aelfe again, 
Repayre to th'Senate-house. 

Mene. He keepe you company. Will you along ? 

Brui, We stay here for the People. 

Scicin. Fare you well. Exeunt CorioL and Mene. 

He ha's it now : and by his Lookes, me thinkes, 
'Tis wanne at's heart. 

Brut. With a prowd heart he wore his humble Weeds : 
Will you dismisse the People ? 

Enter the PUhnans. 

ScicL How nowy my M asters, have you chose this man ? 

1. Cit. He ha's our Voyces, Sir* 

Brut, We pray the Gods, he may deserve your loves. 

2. Cit. Amen, Sir : to my poore unworthy notice. 
He mock'd us, when he begg'd our Voyces. 

3. Cit, Certainely, he flowted us downe-right. 

I. Cit, No, 'tis his kind of speech, he did not mock us, 

a. Cit. Not one amongst us, save your selfe, but sayes 
He usM us scomefully : he should have shew'd us 
His Marks of Merit, Wounds receiv'd for's Countrey* 

Scicin, Why so he did I am sure. 

jfff* No, no : no man saw 'em. 

3. Cit. Hee said hee had Wounds, 
Which he could shew in private : 
And with his Hat, thus waving it in scome, 
I would be Consul!, sayes he 2 aged Custome, 
But by your Voyces, will not so permit me. 
Your Voyces therefore : when we graunted that. 
Here was, I thanke you for your Voyces, thanke you. 
Your most sweet Voyces : now you have left your Voyces, 
I have no further with you. Was not this mockerie ? 

Scicin* Why eyther were you ignorant to see't ? 
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Or seeing it, of such Childish friendlinessey 
To yecld your Voyces ? 

Brui. Could you not ha?e told him. 

As you were lesson'd : When he had no Power, 
But was a pettie servant to the State, 
He was your Enemie, ever q>ake against 
Your Liberties, and the Charters that you beare 
I'th'Body of the Weale : and now arriving 
A place of Potencie, and sway o'th'State, 
If he should still malignantly remaine 
Fast Foe toth'PAr3«i, your Voyces might 
Be Curaes to your selves. You should have said. 
That as his worthy deeds did clayme no lesse 
Then what he stood for : so his gracious nature 
Would thinke upon you, for your Voyces, 
And translate his Mallice towards you, into Love, 
Standing your friendly Lord* 

Scicin. Thus to have said. 

As you were fbre-advis'd, had toucht his Spirit, 
And try'd his Inclination : from him pluckt 
Eyther his gracious Promiae, which you might 
As cause had call'd you up, have held him to ; 
Or else it would have gall'd his surly nature. 
Which easily endures not Article, 
Tying him to ought, so putting him to Rage, 
You should have ta'ne th 'advantage of his Choller, 
And pass'd him uneledled. 

Brut, Did you perceive. 

He did sollicite you in free Contempt, 
When he did need your Loves : and doe you thinke. 
That his Contempt shall not be brusing to jrou, 
When he hath power to crush ? Why, had your Bodyes 
No Heart among you ? Or had you Tongues, to cry 
Against the Redorship of Judgement ? 

Scicm. Have you, ere now, deny'd the asker : 
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And now againe, of him that did not aske, but mock» 
Bestow your su'd-for Tongues ? 

3. CtL Hee's not confirmed, we may deny him yet. 

2. Clt, And will deny him : 
He have five hundred Voyces of that sound. 

1 . Cit. I twice five hundred, & their friends, to piece 'em. 

Brut, Get you hence instantly, and tell those friends, 
They have chose a Consull, that will firom them take 
Their Liberties, make them of no more Voyce 
Then Dogges, that are as often beat for barking, 
As therefore kept to doe so. 

Scki. Let them assemble : and on a safer Judgement, 
All revoke your ignorant election : Enforce his Pride, 
And his old Hate unto you : besides, forget not 
With what Contempt he wore the humble Weed, 
How in his Suit he scom'd you : but your Loves, 
Thinking upon his Services, tooke from you 
Th'apprehension of his present portance. 
Which most gibingly, ungravely, he did fiishion 
After the inveterate Hate he beares you. 

Brut. Lay a ^ult on us, your Tribunes, 
That we laboured (no impediment betweene) 
But that you must cast your Election on him. 

Scic'u Say you chose him, more after our commandment. 
Then as guided by your owne true aflPe^ons, and that 
Your Minds pre-occupy'd with what you rather must do. 
Then what you should, made you against the graine 
To Voyce him ConsulL Lay the fault on us. 

Brut, I, spare us not : Say, we read Le^res to you. 
How youngly he began to serve his Countrcy, 
How long continued, and what stock he springs of. 
The Noble House o*th* Martiatu : fix>m whence came 
That jfncui Martnu^ Numaes Daughters Sonne. 
Who after great HostUmi here was Sling, 
Of the same House PubKus and Quintui were. 
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Wma^hnmf^ by Coodaiti hither^ 
And NoUy nam'd, so twice being Ceiuory 
Was his great Ancestor. 

Scichu One thus descended. 

That hath beside well in his person wrought. 
To be set high in place, we did commend 
To your remembrances : but joa ha?e found, 
Skaling his present bearing with his past, 
That bee's your fixed enemie ; and revoke 
Your suddaine approbation. 

Brut. Say you ne're had don't, 

(Harpe on that still) but by our putting on : 
And presendy, when you have drawne your number, 
Repaire toth'CapitolL 

jitt. We will so : almost all repent in their ele^on. 

Exeunt Plebeians, 

Brut, Let them goe on : 
This M utinie were better put in hazard, 
Then stay past doubt, for greater : 
If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusall, both observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger. 

Scicm. Toth'Capitoll, come : 

We will be there before the streame o'th'People : 
And this shall seeme, as partly *nB^ their owne. 
Which we have goaded on-ward. Exeunt. 

A^us Tertitts. 

Comeit, Enter Coriolanus^ Menenius^ aU the Gentry^ CominiuSf 

Titus LatiuSf and other Senators. 

Corio, TuUus Aijffidius then had made new head. 
Latius, He had, my Lord, and that it was which causM 
Our swifter composition. 
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Corio. So then the Voices stand but as at first, 
Readie when time shall prompt them, to make roade 
Upon's againe. 

Com. They are wome (Lord Consull) so. 

That we shall hardly in our ages see 
Their Banners wave againe* 

Corio. Saw you Auffidhu f 

Lattut, On safegard he came to me, and did curse 
Against the Voices, for they had so vildly 
Yeelded the Towne : he is retyred to Andum* 

Corio. Spoke he of me ? 

Lattui. He did, my Lord. 

Cono. How? what? 

Latiuu How often he had met you Sword to Sword : 
That of all things upon the Earth, he hated 
Your person most : That he would pawne his fortunes 
To hopelesse restitution, so he might 
Be call'd your Vanquisher. 

Cono, At Andum lives he ? 

Laiiut. At Antium* 

Corio, I wish I had a cause to seeke him there. 
To oppose his hatred fully. Welcome home. 

Enter Seidmu* and Brutus » 
Behold, these are the Tribunes of the People, 
The Tongues o*th*Common Mouth. I do despise them : 
For they doe pranke them in Authoritie, 
Against all Noble sufferance. 

Sckin. Passe no further. 

Cor. Hah ? what is that ? 

Brut, It will be dangerous to goe on — No further. 

Corio. What makes this change ? 

Mene. The matter ? 

Com. Hath he not pass'd the NoUe, and the Common ? 

Brut, Cominiuif no. 

Corio, Have I had Childrens Voyces ? 
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Semtt, Tribunes give way, he shall toth'Market place. 

Bml. The People are incena'd against him. 

Scian. Stop, or all will fall in broyle. 

Coria. Are these your Hearii ? 

MuBt these have Voyces, that can yeeld them now. 
And straight disclaim their toungs ! what are your Offices ? 
You being their Mouthes, why rule you not their Teetli I 
Have you not eet them on ? 

Mene. Be calme, be calme. 

Coria. It is a purpoa'd thing, and growes by Plot, 

To eurbe the will of the Nobilitie : 
SulFer't, and live with Buch as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be ruled. 

Brut, Call't not a Plot : 

The People cry you mockt them : and of late, 
When Come was given them graiii, you repin'd, 
Seandal'd the Suppliants : for the People, call'd them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to Noblcoesse. 

Coria. Why this was knowne before. 

Brul. Not to ihem all. 

Corio. Have you inform'd them sithence '. 

Brul. How ? I informe then I 

Com. You are like to doe such businesse. 

Brut. Not unlike each way to better yours, 

Corio. Why tlien should I be Consuli ? by yond Clouds 
Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow Tribune. 

Scicin. You shew too much of that. 

For which the People stirrt : if you will passe 
To where you are bound, you must enquire your way. 
Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit. 
Or never be so Noble as a Consuli, 
Nor yoake with hira for Tribune, 

Mme. Let's be calme. 

Com. The People are abus'd : set on, this paltring 
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Becomes not Rome : nor ha'a Coriolanus 
DesenrM this so dishonor'd Rub, layd falsely 
I'th'plaine Way of his Merit. 

Corio. Tell me of Come : this was my speech. 
And I will speak't againe. 

Mcne, Not nowy not now. 

Sauti, Not in this heat, Sir, now. 

Corio, Now as I live, I will. 
My Nobler friends, I crave their pardons : 
For the mutable ranke-sented Meynie, 
Let them regard me, as I doe not flatter. 
And therein behold themselves : I say againe. 
In soothing them, we nourish 'gainst our Senate 
The Cockle of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition, 
Which we our selves have plowed for, sow'd, & scattered. 
By mingling them with us, the honor'd Number, 
Who lack not Vertue, no, nor Power, but that 
Which they have given to Beggers. 

Mene. Well, no more. 

Senat. No more words, we beseech you. 

Corio, How ? no more ? 

As for my Country, I have shed my blood. 
Not fearing outward force : So shall my Lungs 
Coine words till their decay, against those Meazels 
Which we disdaine should Tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. 

Bru, You speake a'th'people, as if you were a God, 
To punish ; Not a man, of their Infirmity. 

Sidn. 'Twere well we let the people know't. 

Mene. What, what? His Choller ? 

Cor, Choller ? Were I as patient as the midnight sleep, 
By Jove, 'twould be my minde. 

Sicin. It is a minde that shall remain a poiaoo 
Where it is : not poyson any further. 

Corio, Shall remaioe i 
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Heare you this Triton of the Mimumei f Marke you 
His absolute Shall \ 

Com, Twas from the Cannon. 

Cor, Shall ? O God ! but most unwise Patricians : why 
You grave, but wreaklesse Senators, have you thus 
Given Hidra heere to choose an Officer, 
That with his peremptory Shall, being but 
The home, and noise o'th'Monsters, wants not spirit 
To say, hee'l tume your Current in a ditch. 
And make your Channell his ? If he have power, 
Then vale your Ignorance : l£ none, awake 
Your dangerous Lenity : If you are Leam'd, 
Be not as common Fooles ; if you are not, 
Let them have Cushions by you. You are Plebeians, 
If they be Senators : and they are no lesse. 
When both your voices blended, the greatest taste 
Most pallates theirs. They choose their Magistrate, 
And such a one as he, who puts his Shall, 
His popular Shall, against a graver Bench 
Then ever frown'd in Greece. By Jove himselfe. 
It makes the Consuls base ; and my Soule akes 
To know, when two Authorities are up. 
Neither Supreame : How soone Confusion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of Both, and take 
The one by th'other. 

Com, Well, on to'th'Market place. 

Corio. Who ever gave that Counsell, to give forth 
The Come a'th'Store-house gratis, as 'twas us*d 
Sometime in Greece. 

Mme, Well, well, no more of that. 

Cor, Tbogh there the people had more absolute powre 
I say they norisht disobedience : fed, the ruin of the State. 

Bru, Why shall the people give 
One that speakes thus, their voyce i 

Corio. He give my Reasons, 
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More worthier then their Voyccs. They know the Come 

Was not our recompence, resting well assured 

They ne're did service for*t, being prest to*th'Warre, 

Even when the Navell of the State was touch'd. 

They would not thred the Gates : This kinde of Service 

Did not deserve Come gratis. Being i'th'Warre, 

Their Mutinies and Revolts, wherein they shew'd 

Most Valour, spoke not for them* Th' Accusation 

Which they have often made against the Senate, 

All cause unborae, could never be the Native 

Of our 80 franke Donation. Well, what then ? 

How shall this Bosome-multiplied, digest 

The Senates Courtesie ? Let deeds expresse 

What's like to be their words, We did request it. 

We are the greater pole, and in tme feare 

They gave us our demands. Thus we debase 

The Nature of our Seats, and make the Rabble 

Call our Cares, Feares ; which will m time 

Breake ope the Lockes a'th'Senate, and bring in 

The Crowes to pecke the Eagles. 

Mene. Come enough. 

Bru. Enough, with over measure. 

Corio. No, take more. 

What may be swome by, both Divine and Humane, 
Seale what I end withall. This double worship. 
Whereon part do's disdaine with cause, the other 
Insult without all reason : where Gentry, Title, wisedom 
Cannot conclude, but by the yes and.no 
Of generall Ignorance, it must omit 
Reall Necessities, and give way the while 
To unstable Slightnesse. Purpose so barrVl, it fellowes. 
Nothing is done to purpose. Therefore beseech you. 
You that will be lesse fearefuU, then discreet, 
That love the Fundamentall part of Sute 
More then you doubt the change oo't ; That preferre 
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A Noble lifey before a Long, and Wish, 
To jumpe a Body with a dangerous Phjrsicke. 
That's sure of death without it : at once plucke out 
The Multitudinous Tongue, let them not licke 
The sweet which is their poyson. Your dishonor 
Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the State 
Of that Integrity which should becom't : 
Not having the power to do the good it would 
For th'ill which doth controul't. 

Bru. Has said enough. 

Sicin, Ha's spoken like a Traitor, and shall answer 
As Traitors do. 

Corio. Thou wretch, despight ore-whelme thee : 

What should the people do with these bald Tribunes i 
On whom depending, their obedience failes 
To'th'greater Bench, in a Rebellion : 
When what's not meet, but what must be, was Law, 
Then were they chosen : in a better houre. 
Let what is meet, be saide it must be meet. 
And throw their power i'th'dust. 

Bru. Manifest Treason. 

Skin, This a Consull ? No. 

Enter an JEdile, 

Bru, The Ediles hoe : Let him be apprehended : 

Stein. Go call the people, in whose name my Selfe 
Attach thee as a Traitorous Innovator : 
A Foe to'th'publike Weale, Obey I charge thee. 
And follow to thine answer. 

Corto, Hence old Goat 

jtn. Wee'l Surety him. 

Com, Ag*d sir, hands off. 

Corio, Hence rotten thing, or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy Garments. 

Sidn, Helpe ye Citizens, 
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Enter a rabhle of Pleheuuu wUb the JEdilet, 

Mene, On both sides more respect. 

Stein. Heere's hee, that would take from you all your power. 

Bru, Seize him JEJUei, 

AU, Downe with him, downe with him. 

2 Sen. Weapons, weapons, weapons : 

They aU hustle about Coriolanus, 
Tribunes, Patricians, Citizens : what ho : 
Sicinius, Brutus ^ Coriolanus^ Citizens, 

All, Peace, peace, peace, stay, hold, peace. 

Mene, What is about to be ? I am out of Breath, 
Confusions neere, I cannot speake. You, Tribunes 
To'th'people : Coriolanusy patience : Speak good Sicinius, 

Scici, Heare roe. People peace. 

All. Let's here our Tribune : peace, speake, speake, speake. 

Scici, You are at point to lose your Liberties : 
Martius would have all from you ; Martius^ 
Whom late you have nam'd for Consull. 

Mene, Fie, fie, fie, this is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

Sena, To unbuild the Citie, and to lay all flat. 

Scici, What is the Citie, but the People ? 

AH. True, the People are the Citie. 

Brut. By the consent of all, we were establish'd the Peoples 
Magistrates. 

AU. You so remaine. 

Mene. And so are like to doe. 

Com. That is the way to lay the Citie flat. 
To bring the Roofe to the Foundation, 
And burie all, which yet distindUy raunges 
In heapes, and piles of Ruine. 

Scici. This deserves Death. 

Brut. Or let us stand to our Authoritie, 
Or let us lose it : we doe here pronounce. 
Upon the part o'th'People, in whose power 
vu L 
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We were eledled theirs, Martiui is worthy 
Of present Death. 

Scici. Therefore lay hold of him : 

Beare him toth'Rock Tarpeiao, and firom thence 
Into destruction cast him. 

Brut. .£dile8 seize him. 

An Pie. Yeeld Marttui, yeeld. 

Mene. Heare me one word, 'beseech you Tribunes, heare me 
but a word. 

JEdtUt, Peace, peace. 

Mene. Be that you seeme, truly your Countries friend, 
And temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus yiolently redresse. 

Brut. Sir, those cold wayes, 

That seeme like prudent helpes, are very poysonous. 
Where the Disease is violent. Lay hands upon him. 
And beare him to the Rock. Corio, drawet bu Sword. 

Corio. No, He die here : 

There's some among you have beheld me fighting. 
Come trie upon your selves, what you have scene me. 

Mene, Downe with that Sword, Tribunes withdraw a while. 

Brut. Lay hands upon him. 

Mene. Helpe Martiui^ helpe : you that be noble, helpe him 
young and old. 

jiff. Downe with him, downe with him. Exeunt. 

In thu Mutinies the Triiunei^ the JEdUei^ and 
the People are heat m, 

Mene. Goe, get you to our House : be gone, away. 
All will be naught else. 

a. Sena. Get you gone. 

Com. Stand fast, we have as many friends as enemies. 

Mene. Shall it be put to that ? 

Sena. The Gods forind : 

I prythee noble friend, home to thy House, 
Leave us to cure this Cause. 
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Mene. For 'tis a Sore upon us. 

You cannot Tent your aelfe : be gone, 'beseech you. 
Corio, Come Sir, along with us. 
Mene, I would they were Barbarians, as they are. 
Though m Rome litter'd : not Romans, as they are not, 
Though calYcd i'th'Porch o'th'CapitoU : 
Be gone, put not your worthy Rage into your Tongue, 
One time will owe another. 

Corio, On faire ground, I could beat fortie of them. 
Mene, I could my selfe take up a Brace o'th'best of them, yea, 
the two Tribunes. 

^0111. But now 'tis oddes beyond Arithmetick, 
And Manhood is call'd Foolerie, when it stands 
Against a falling Fabrick. Will you hence. 
Before the Tagge retume ? whose Rage doth rend 
Like interrupted Waters, and o're-beare 
What they are us'd to beare. 

Mene. Pray you be gone : 

He trie whether my old Wit be in request 
With those that have but little : this must be patcht 
With Cloth of any Color. 

Com. Nay, come away. 

JSxeuni Coriolanui and Commiui, 
Pairu This man ha's marr'd his fortune. 
Mene. His nature is too noble for the World : 
He would not flatter Neptune for his Trident, 
Or Jove^ for's power to Thunder : his Heart's his Mouth . 
What his Brest forges, that his Tongue must vent. 
And being angry, does forget that erer 

He heard the Name of Death. Ji NoUe wUhm. 

Here's goodly worke. 

Patri. I would they were a bed. 

Mene, I would they were in Tyber. 
What the rengeance, could he not soeake 'em faire ? 
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Enter Bruttu and Siclniui with the rMk againe. 

Stem. Where is this Viper, 
That would depopulate the city, & be every roan himself. 
^ Mene, You worthy Tribunes. 

Stein. He shall be throwne downe the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands : he hath resisted Law, 
And therefore Law shall scome him further Triall 
Then the severity of the publike Power, 
Which he so sets at naught. 

I Clt. He shall well know the Noble Tribunes are 
The peoples mouths, and we their hands. 

jilL He shall sure ont. 

Mene, Sir, sir. 

Sleln. Peace. 

Me, Do not cry havocke, where you shold but hunt 
With modest warrant. 

Skin, Sir, how com'st that you have holpe 

To make this rescue ? 

Mene. Heere me speake ? As I do know 

The Consuls worthinesse, so can I name his Faults. 

Sleln, Consull ? what Considl ? 

Mene, The Consull Corloianui. 

Bru. He Consull. 

jilL No, no, no, no, no. 

Mene, If by the Tribunes leave. 
And yours good people, 
I may be heard, I would crave a word or two, 
The which shall tume you to no further harme. 
Then so much losse of time. 

Sic* Speake breefely then, 

For we are peremptory to dispatch 
This Viporous Traitor : to ejedl him hence 
Were but one danger, and to keepe him heere 
Our certaine death : therefore it is decreed, 
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He dyes to nighu 

Menen* Now the good Gods forbid. 

That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 
Towards her deserved Children, is enroll'd 
In Joyes owne Booke, like an unnaturall Dam 
Should now eate up her owne. 

Sicitu He's a Disease that must be cut away. 

Mene, Oh he's a Limbe, that ha's but a Disease 
Mortally to cut it off: to cure it, easie. 
What ha's he done to Rome, that's worthy death ? 
Killing our Enemies, the Blood he hath lost 
(Which I dare vouch, is more then that he hath 
By many an Ounce) he dropp'd it for his Country : 
And what is left, to loose it by his Countrey, 
Were to us all that doo't, and suffer it 
A brand to th'end a'th World. 

Siciru This is cleaoe kamme. 

Brui* Meercly awry : 

When he did love his Country, it honour'd him* 

Mencn. The service of the ibote 
Being once gangren'd, is not then respeded 
For what before it was. 

-flm. ^ Wee'l heare no more : 

Pursue him to his house, and plucke him thence, 
Least his infedion being of catching nature, 
Spred further. 

Menefu One word more, one word : 
This Tiger-footed-rage, when it shall find 
The harme of unskan'd swiftnesse, will (too late) 
Tye Leaden pounds too's heeles. Proceed by Processe, 
Least parties (as he is belov'd) breake out. 
And sacke great Rome with Romanes, 

Brut. If it were so \ 

Stem, What do ye talke ? 
Have we not had a taste of his Obedience i 
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Our Ediles smot : our selves resisted : come. 

Mene. Consider this : He ha's bin bred i'th'Warres 
Since a could draw a Sword, and is iil-schooPd 
In boulted Language : MeaJe and Bran together 
He throwes without distindion. Giye me leave, 
lie goe to him, and undertake to bring him in peace, 
Where he shall answer by a lawfiill Forme 
(In peace) to his utmost perill. 

i^ Sen. Noble Tribunes, 

It is the humane way : the other course 
Will prove to bloody : and the end of it, 
Unknowne to the Beginning. 

Sic. Noble Meneniuif be you then as the peoples officer : 
Masters, lay downe your Weapons. 

Bru. Go not home. 

Sic. Meet on the Market place : wee'l attend you there : 
Where if you bring not Martius^ wee'l proceede 
In our first way. 

Menm. Ik bring him to you. 

Let me desire your company : he must come, 
Or what is worst will fi^llow. 

Setuu Pray you let's to him. 

Exeunt Omnei, 

Enter Coriolamu with Nobles. 

Corio. Let them pull all about mine eares, present me 
Death on the Wheele, or at wilde Horses heeles, 
Or jnle ten hilles on the Tarpeian Rocke, 
That the precipitation might downe stretch 
Below the beame of sight ; yet will I still 
Be thus to thenu 

Enter Vdumma. 

Noble. You do the Nobler. 

Corio. I muse my Mother 
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Do's not approve me further, who was wont 

To call them Wollen Vassailes, things created 

To buy and sell with Groats, to shew bare heads 

In Congregations, to yawne, be still, and wonder, 

When one but of my ordinance stood up 

To flpeake of Peace, or Warre. I talke of you. 

Why did you wish me milder ? Would you have me 

False to my Nature ? Rather say, I play 

The man I am. 

Foium. Oh sir, sir, sir, 

I would have had you put your power well on 
Before you had worae it out. 

Corio, Let go. 

FoL You might have beene enough the man you are. 
With striving lesse to be so : Lesser had bin 
The things of your dispositions, if 
You had not shewed them how ye were disposed 
Ere they lack'd power to crosse you. 

Corio* Let them hang. 

Volum, I, and bume too. 

Enter Menenitu wUb the Senators. 

Men. Come, come, you have bin too rough, somthing too 
rough : you must returne, and mend it. 

Sen. There's no remedy, 

Unlesse by not so doing, our good Citie 
Cleave in the midd'st, and perish. 

Volum, Pray be counsail'd ; 

I have a heart as litde apt as yoursy 
But yet a braine, that leades my use of Anger 

To better vantage. 

Mene. Well said. Noble woman : 

Before he should thus stoope to*th'heart, but that 
The violent fit a'th'time craves it as Physicke 
For the whole State ; I would pot mine Armour on, 
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Which I can scarcely bear. 

Cono. What must 1 do ? 

Mau. Retume to th'Tribunes. 

Corio. Well, what then ? what then ? 

Mene, Repent, what you have spoke. 

Corio. For them, I cannot do it to the Gods, 
Must I then doo't to them ? 

Volum, You are too absolute, 

Though therein you can never be too Noble, 
But when extremities speake. I have heard you say, 
Honor and Policy, like unsever'd Friends, 
I'th'Warre do grow together : Grant that, and tell me 
In Peace, what each of them by th'other loose. 
That they combine not there ? 

Corio* Tush, tush. 

Mene, A good demand, 

Volum. If it be Honor in your Warres, to seeme 
The same you are not, which for your best ends 
You adopt your policy : How is it lesse or worse 
That it shall hold Companionship in Peace 
With Honour, as in Warre ; since that to both 
It stands in like request. 

Corio. Why force you this ? 

Volum. Because, that 
Now it lyes you on to speake to th'people : 
Not by your owne instrudHon, nor by'th'matter 
Which your heart prompts you, but with such words 
That are but roated in your Tongue ; 
Though but Bastards, and Syllables 
Of no allowance, to your bosomes truth. 
Now, this no more dishonors you at all. 
Then to take in a Towne with gentle words. 
Which else would put you to your fortune, and 
The hazard of much blood. 
I would dissemble with my Nature, where 
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My Fortunes and my FriencU at stake, required 

I riiould do 80 in Honor. I am in this 

Your Wife, your Sonne : These Senators, the Nobles, 

And you, will rather shew our generall Lowts, 

How you can frowne, then spend, a fawne upon 'em, 

For the inheritance of their loves, and safegard 

Of what that want might mine. 

Maun, Noble Lady. 

G>nie goe with us, speake faire : you may salve so. 
Not what is dangerous present, but the losse 
Of what is past. 

Volum* I pry thee now, my Sonne, 

Goe to them, with this Bonnet in thy hand. 
And thus fiurre having stretcht it (here be with them) 
Thy Knee bussing the stones : for in such businesse 
Adion is eloquence, and the eyes of th'ignorant 
More learned then the eares, waving thy head. 
Which often thus correding thy stout heart. 
Now humble as the ripest Mulberry, 
That will not hold the handling : or say to them. 
Thou art their Souldier, and being bred in broyles, 
Hast not the soft way, which thou do'st confesse 
Were fit for thee to use, as they to clayme. 
In asking their good loves, but thou wilt frame 
Thy selfe (forsooth) hereafter theirs so farre. 
As thou hast power and person* 

Menen, This but done. 

Even as she ^akes, why their hearts were yours : 
For they have Pardons, being ask'd, as free. 
As words to little purpose. 

Volum, Prythee now, 

Goe, and be rul'd : although I know thou hadst rather 
Follow thine Enemie in a fierie Gulfe, 
Then flatter him m a Bower. 

Enter Conumus. 
Here is Cominhu, 
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Com. I have beene i'th'Market place : and Sir 'tis fit 
You make strong partie, or defend your selfe 
By calmenesse, or by absence : all's in anger, 

Menen. Onely faire speech. 

Com, I thinke 'twill senre, if he can thereto frame his spirit. 

Volum. He musty and will : 
Prythee now say you will, and goe about it. 

Corio, Must I goe shew them my unbarb'd Sconce ? 
Must I with my base tongue give to my Noble Heart 
A Lye, that it must beare well ? I will doo't : 
Yet were there but this single Plot, to loose 
This Mould of Martiujf they to dust should grinde it, 
And throw 't against the Winde. Toth'Market place : 
You haye put me now to such a part, which never 
I shall discharge toth'Life. 

Com, Come, come, wee'le prompt you. 

Vobim, I prythee now sweet Son, as thou hast said 
My praises made thee first a Souldier ; so 
To have my praise for this, performe a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

Corio. Well, I must doo't : 

Away my disposition, and possesse me 
Some Harlots spirit : My throat of Wane be tum'd, 
Which quier'd with my Drumme into a Pipe, 
Small as an Eunuch, or the Virgin voyce 
That Babies lull a-sleepe : The smiles of Knaves 
Tent in my cheekes, and Schoole-boyes Teares take up 
The Glasses of my sight : A Beggars Tongue 
Make motion through my Lips, and my Arm'd knees 
Who boVd btit in my Stirrop, bend like his 
That hath received an Almes. I will not doo't. 
Least I surcease to honor mine owne truth. 
And by my Bodies adion, teach my Minde 
A most inherent Basenesse. 

Vohtm. ■ At thy choice then : 
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To begge of thee, it is my more dis-honor. 
Then thoa of them. Come all to niine, let 
Thy Mother rather feele thy Pride, then feare 
Thy dangerous Stoutnesae : for I mocke at death 
Wkh as bigge heart as thou. Do as thou list. 
Thy Valiantnesse was mine, thou suclc'st it from me : 
But owe thy Pride thy selfe. 

Corio, Pray be content : 

Mother, I am going to the Market place : 
Chide me no more. He Mountebanke their Loves, 
Cogge their Hearts from them, and come home belov'd 
Of aU the Trades in Rome. Looke, I am going : 
Commend me to my Wife, He retume Consul!, 
Or never trust to what my Tongue can do 
Pth way of Flattery further. 

Vchan. Do your will. Exit Volumma, 

Com, Away, the Tribunes do attend you : arm your self 
To answer mildely : for they are prepar'd 
With Accusations, as I heare more strong 
Then are upon you yet 

Corlo, The word is, Mildely. Pray you let us go. 
Let them accuse me by invention : I 
Will answer in mine Honor. 

Menen, I, but mildely. 

Corio, Well mildely be it then, Mildely. Exeunt. 

Enter Sicinitu and Brutus. 

Bru. In this point charge him home, that he affeds 
Tyrannicall power : If he evade us there, 
Inforce him with his envy to the people* 
And that the Spoile got on the jfntiati 
Was ne're distributed. What, will he conae ? 

Enter an EdUe. 
Ediie Hee's comming. 
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Bru, How accompanied ? 

Ei£le, With old Menemtu^ and those Senators 
That alwayes favour'd him. 

Skin, Have you a Catalogue 

Of all the Voices that we have procured, set downe by'th Pole ? 

EiRie, I have : *tis ready. 

Skin, Have you collected them by Tribes ? 

Edile, I have. 

Sicin, Assemble presently the people hither : 
And when they heare me say, it shall be so, 
Fth'right and strength a'th'Commons : be it either 
For death, for fine, or Banishment, then let them 
If I say Fine, cry Fine ; if Death, cry Death, 
Insisting on the olde prerogative 
And power i'th Truth a'th Cause. 

EiKU, I shall informe them. 

Bru, And when such time they have begun to cry, 
Let them not cease, but with a dinne confus'd 
Inforce the present Execution 
Of what we chance to Sentence. 

EiB. VtTj welL 

Skin, Make them be strong, and ready for this hint 
When we shall hap to giv't them. 

Bru, Go about it. 

Put him to Choller straite, he hath bene us'd 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiAion. Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein'd againe to Temperance, then he speakes 
What's in his heart, and that is there which lookes 
With us to breake his necke. 

Enter Coriolanus^ Menenhu^ and Comhnus^ with others. 

Skin, Well, heere he comes. 

Mene, Calmely, I do beseech you. 

Corio, I, as ao Hostler, that fourth poorest peece 
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Will beare the Knaye by'th Volume : 
Th'honor'd Goddes 

Keepe Rome in safety, and the Chaires of Justice 
Supplied with worthy men, plant love amongs 
Through our lai^e Temples with the shewes of peace 
And not our streets with Wane. 

1 Sen. Amen, Amen. 

Mene. A Noble wish. 

Enter the E£le with the Pkbeiam. 

Stem, Draw neere ye people. 

Edile, List to your Tribunes. Audience : 
Peace I say, 

Corio, First heare me speake. 

Both Tri. Well, say : Peace hoe. 

Corio, Shall I be charg'd no further then this present ? 
Must all determine heere ? 

Stctn, I do demand. 

If you submit you to the peoples voices, 
Allow their Officers, and are content 
To suffer lawfull Censure for such faults 
As shall be prov'd upon you. 

Corio, I am Content. 

Mene, Lo Citizens, he sayes he is Content.^ 
The warlike Service he ha's done, consider : Thinkc 
Upon the wounds his body beares, which shew 
Like Graves i'th holy Church-yard. 

Corio. Scratches with Briars, scarres to move 
Laughter onely. 

Mene. Consider further : 

That when he speakes not like a Citizen, 
You finde him Uke a Soldier : do not take 
His rougher AdHons for malicious sounds : 
But as I say, such as become a Soldier, 
Rather then envy you. 
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Com, Well, well, no more. 

Corio. What is the matter. 
That being past for Consull with full voyce : 
I am so dishonour'd, that the very houre 
You take it otiP againe. 

Skin, Answer to us. 

Corio, Say then : 'tis true, I ought so. 

Skin, We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all seasoned OfHce, and to winde 
Your selfe into a power tyrannicall, 
For which you are a Traitor to the people. 

Corio, How? Traytor? 

Mene. Nay temperately : your promise. 

Corio, The fires i'th'lowest hell. Fould in the people : 
Gdl me their Traitor, thou injurious Tribune. 
Within thine eyes sate twenty thousand deaths 
In thy hands clutcht : as many Millions in 
Thy lying tongue, both numbers. I would say 
Thou lyest unto thee, with a voice as free. 
As I do pray the Gods. 

Skin, Marke you this people ? 

M. To'th'Rocke, to'th'Rocke with him. 

Sicin, Peace : 

We neede not put new matter to his charge : 
What you have seene him do, and heard him speake : 
Beating your Officers, cursing your selves. 
Opposing Lawes with stroakes, and heere defying 
Those whose great power must try him. 
Even this so criminaU, and in such capitall kinde 
Deserves th'extreamest death. 

Bru, But since he hath senr'd well for Rome. 

Corio, What do you prate of Service. 

Bru. I talke of that, that know it. 

Corio, You? 

Mene, Is this the promise that you made your mother. 
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Com, Elnowy I pray you. 

Cario. lie know no further : 

Let them proooonce the steepe Tarpeian death. 
Vagabond exile, Fleaing, pent to linger 
But with a graine a day, I would not buy 
Their mercie, at the price of one &ire word. 
Nor checke my Courage for what they can give, 
To hare't with saying. Good morrow. 

Skm* For that he ha's 

(At much as in him lies) from time to time 
Enyi'd against the people ; seeking meanes 
To plucke away their power : as now at last. 
Given Hostile strokes, and that not in the presence 
Of dreaded Justice, but on the Ministen 
That doth distribute it. In the name a'th'people. 
And in the power of us the Tribunes, wee 
(Ev'n from this mstant) banish him our Citie 
In perill of precipitation 
From off the Rocke Tarpeian, never more 
To enter our Rome gates, I'th'Peoples name, 
I say it shall bee so. 

jiU, It shall be so, it shall be so : let him away : 
Hee's banish'd, and it shall be so* 

Com. Heare me my Masters, and my common friends. 

Skm. He's sentenced : No more hearing. 

Com, Let me speake : 

I have bene Consull, and can shew from Rome 
Her Enemies markes upon me, I do love 
My Countries good, with a respect more tender. 
More holy, and profound, then mine owne life, 
My deere Wives estimate, her wombes encrease. 
And treasure of my Loynes : then if I would 
Speake that. 

Skin, We know your drift. Speake what ? 

Bru, There's no more to be said, but he is banish'd 
As Enemy to the people, and his Countrey, 
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It shall bee so. 

All. It shall be so, it shall be so. 

Corio, You conuDOo cry of Curs, whose breath I hate^ 
As reeke a'th rotten Fennes : whose Loyes I pri2:ey 
As the dead Carkasses of unburied men. 
That do corrupt my Ayre : I banish you, 
And heere remain with your uncertaintie. 
Let every feeble Rumor shake your hearts : 
Your Enemies, with nodding of their Plumes 
Fan you into dispaire : Have the power still 
To banish your Defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance (which findes not till it feeles, 
Making but reservation of your selves, 
Still your owne Foes) deliver you 
As most abated Captives, to some Nation 
That wonne you without blowes, despising 
For you the City. Thus I tume my backe ; 
There is a world elsewhere. 

Exeunt Coriolanuif Comsniuif nvttb Cumalhe. 
They all shout ^ and throw up their Caps, 

Edile, The peoples Enemy is gone, is gone. 

All, Our enemy is banished, he is gone : Hoo, 00. 

Stem, Go see him out at Gates, and follow him 
As he hath followed you, with all despight 
Give him deserv'd vexation. Let a guard 
Attend us through the City. 

jitt. Come, come, let's see him out at gates, come : 
The Gods preserve our Noble Tribunes, come. Exeunt, 

A6lus Quartus, 

Enter Coriolanus^ Volumnia^ VtrglRa, Menenius, Cominius^ 
with the yong NoiiHty of Rome, 

Corio, Come leave your teares : a brief farwel : the beast 
With many heads butts me away. Nay Mother, 
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Where is your ancient Courage i You were us'd 
To say, Extreamities waa the trier of ^iritSy 
That common chances. Common men could beare. 
That when the Sea was cahne, all Boats alike 
Shew'd Mastership in floating. Fortunes blowes. 
When most stippke home, being gentle wounded, craves 
A Noble cunmng. You were us'd to load me 
With Precepts that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd them. 

Ftr;g, O heayens 1 O heavens 1 

Corio. Nay, I prythee woman. 

FoL Now the Red Pestilence strike al Trades in Rome, 
And Occupations perish. 

Carlo* What, what, what : 

I shall be lov'd when I am lack'd. Nay Mother, 
Resume that Sjnrit, when you were wont to say. 
If you had beene the Wife of Herculu^ 
Six of his Labours youl'd have done, and sav'd 
Your Husband so much swet. Comimuif 
Droope not. Adieu : Farewell my Wife, my Mother, 
He do well jret. Thou old and true Menemui, 
Thy teares are Salter then a yonger mans, 
And venomous to thine eyes. My (sometime) Generall, 
I have seene the Sterne, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hardning ^dades. Tell these sad women, 
Tis fond to waile inevitable strokes, 
As 'tis to laugh at 'em. My Mother, you wot well 
My hazards still have beene your solace, and 
Beleev't not lightly, though I go alone 
Like to a lonely Dragon, that his Fenne 
Makes fear'd, and talk'd of more then seene : your Sonne 
Will or exceed the Common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. 

Volum. Mj first sonne. 

Whether will thou go ? TaLe good Comumu 

VI. M 
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With thee awhile : Determioe od some course 
More then a wilde exposture, to each chance 
That start's i'th'way before thee. 

Corio. O the Gods i 

Com. He follow thee a Moneth, devise with thee 
Where thou shalt rest, that thou ma/st heare of us. 
And we of thee. So if the time thrust forth 
A cause for thy Repeale, we shall not send 
O're the yast world, to seeke a single man. 
And loose advantage, which doth ever coole 
Ith'absence of the needer. 

Corio. Fare ye well : 

Thou hast yeares upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the warres surfets, to go rove with one 
That's yet unbruis'd : bring me but out at gate. 
Come my sweet wife, my deerest Mother, and 
My Friends of Noble touch : when 1 am forth. 
Bid me Erewell, and smile. I pray you come : 
While I remaine above the ground, -you shall 
Heare from me still, and never of me ought 
But what is like me formerly. 

Menen, That's worthily 

As any eare can heare. Come, let's not weepe. 
If I could shake oS but one seven yeeres 
From these old armes and legges, by the good Gods 
I 'Id with thee, every foot. 

Corio, Give me thy hand, come. Exeunt, 

Enter the two Tribune*^ Siciniui^ and Brutus ^ with the Edile, 

Sicin, Bid them all home, he's gone : & wee'l no further. 
The Nobility are vexed, whom we see have sided 
In his behalfe. 

Brut, Now we have shewne our power, 

Let us seeme humbler after it is done. 
Then when it was a dooing. 
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Bid 
And tlicj, itaid k 




^am. Let's not BBCtlier. 

Bna. Why? 

^&». They «j die^s bmL 

BrwL They hifrtme note of nt: kKpeonyoor 

F«&H. Oh y'are well net: 
ThIioQrded pl^;ne aUi'Godt reqiBt joor lowe. 

Meaau PeaMe, penoe be not » load. 

Foiim. If dut Icooldferveqan^ foodioald bearcp 
Nay, and yon diall heane aome. WQl yoo be gone I 

Fhrg. Yoa diall nay too. I wodd I had the power 
To ny ao to my Hnaband. 

Stem. AieyoQ mankinde? 

^a&nau I foole^ b that a afaame. Note hot this Fooie, 
Was not a man my Father? Had'st thoa Foxahip 
To banish him thitt stiooke more blowes for Rome 
Then thou haat spoken words. 

Sum. OhblenedHeaTens! 

V^lmn. Moe Noble blowes, then erer thoo wise words. 
And for Romes good, lie tell thee what : yet goe : 
Nay but thou shalt stay too : I would my Sonne 
Were in Arabia, and thy Tribe before him. 
His good Sword in his hand. 

Siem, What then ? 

Vhrg. What then ? Hee'ld make an end of thy posterity. 

Vdum, Bastards, and all. 
Good man, the Wounds that he does beare for Rome i 

Menem. Come, come, peace. 

Skim. I would he had continued to his Country 
As he began, and not unknit himaelfe 
The Noble knot he made. 
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Bru, I would he had. 

Vcium. I would he had ? 'Twas you incenst the rabble. 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth. 
As I can of those Mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

BruU Pray let's go. 

Volunu Now pray sir get you gone. 
You have done a brave deede : Ere you go, heare this : 
As hm as doth the Capitoll exceede 
The meanest house in Rome ; so farre my Sonne 
This Ladies Husband heere ; this (do you see) 
Whom you have banish'd, does exceed you all. 

Bru, Well, well, wee'l leave you. 

Skin. Why stay we to be baited 

With one that wants her WitSL Exit Tribunes. 

Volum. Take my Prayers with you. 

I would the Gods had nothing else to do. 
But to confirme my Cursses. Could I meete 'em 
But once a day, it would unclogge my heart 
Of what lyes heavy too't. 

Mene. You have told them home, 

And by my troth you have cause : you'l Sup with me. 

Volum. Anger's my Meate : I suppe upon my selfe, 
And so shall sterve with Feeding : Come, let's go. 
Leave this ^nt-puling, and lament as I do. 
In Anger, Jtino-like : Come, come, come. Exeunt, 

Mene, Fie, fie, fie. Exii, 

Enter a Roman, and a Voice, 

Rom. I know you well sir, and you know mee : your name I 
thinke is jfiHan. 

Voice, It is so sir, truly I have forgot you. 

Rom, I am a Roman, and my Services are as you are, against 
'em. Know you me yet. 

Voice, Nicanor: no. 
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Ronu The same sir. 

Voice. You had more Beard when I last saw youy but your 
Favour is well appeared by your Toogue. What's the Newes in 
Rome : I have a Note from the Volcean state to finde you out 
there. You have well saved mee a dayes journey. 

Rom, There hath beene in Rome straunge Insurre^ons : The 
people, against the Senatours, Patricians, and Nobles. 

ViJ. Hath bin ; is it ended then ? Our State thinks not so, 
they are in a most warlike preparation, & hope to com upon them, 
in the heate of their division. 

Ronu The maine blaze of it is past, but a small thing would 
make it flame againe. For the Nobles receyve so to heart, the 
Banishment of that worthy Coriolanus^ that they are in a ripe 
aptnesse, to take al power from the people, and to plucke from 
them their Tribunes for ever. This lyes glowing I can tell you, 
and is almost mature for the violent breaking out. 

VoL Coriolamu Banisht ? 

Rom. Banish'd sir. 

Vol. You will be welcome with this intelligence Nicanor, 

Rom. The day serves well for them now. I have heard it saide, 
the fittest time to corrupt a mans Wife, is when shee's £dne out 
with her Husband. Your Noble TuHui Aujidltu will appeare weU 
in these Warres, his great Opposer Coriolanui being now in no 
request of his countrey. 

Voice. He cannot choose: I am most fortunate, thus acci- 
dentally to encounter you. You have ended my Businesse, and I 
will merrily accompany you home. 

Rom. I shall betweene this and Supper, tell you most strange 
things from Rome : all tending to the good of their Adversaries. 
Have you an Ajrmy ready say you ? 

VoL A most Royall one : The Centurions, and their charges 
disdnfUy biUetted already in th'entertainment, and to be on foot at 
an houres warning. 

Rmn. I am joyfull to heare of their readinesse, and am the man 
I thinke^ that shall set them in present Adion. So sir, heartily 
well met, and most glad of your Company. 
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Folce, You take my part from me nry I have the most cauae 
to be glad of yours. 

Rom. Well, let us go together. Exemmi. 

Enttr Coriolamu in meane Apparrdl^ Dugmtd^ amd wutffletL 

Corio, A goodly City is this jftiiwm. Citty» 
'Tis I that made thy Widdowes : Maoy an heyre 
Of these faire £di6ces fore my Wanes 
Have I beard groane, and drop : Then know me not. 
Least that thy Wives with Spits, and Boyes with stones 
In puny Battell slay me. Save you Sir. 

Enin' a Cithtau 

Ck. And you. 

Corio. Diredt me, if it be your will, where great jiujffu&u lies: 
Is he in Antium ? 

Cit. He is, and Feasts the Nobles of the State, at his house 
this night. 

Cww. Which is his house, beseech jrou ? 

Clt. This heere before you. 

Cono. Thanke you sir, farewell. 

ExttOA^m. 
Oh Worid, thy slippery tumes ! Friends now fast sworn, 
Whose double bosomes seemes to weare one heart. 
Whose Houres, whose Bed, whose Meale and Exercise 
Are still together : who Twin (as 'twere) in Love, 
Unseparable, shall within this houre. 
On a Dissention of a Doit, breake out 
To bitterest Enmity : So fellest Foes, 
Whose Passions, and whose Plots have broke their sleep 
To take the one the other, by some chance. 
Some tricke not worth an Egge, shall grow deere friends 
And mter-joyne their yssues. So with me. 
My Birth-place have I, and my loves upon 
This Enemie Towne : Ue enter, if he slay me 
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He does &ire Justice : if he give me way. 

He do his Country Service. Exit. 

Muicike fiayes. Enter a ^erv'mgmmu 

1 Ser* Wine, Wine, Wine: What service is heere? I 
thinke our Fellowes are asleepe. 

Enter another Servingmiuu 

2 Ser, Where's Coitu .* my M. cab for him : Cotus. Exit. 

Enter Coriolanus* 

Corio. A goodly House : 
The Feast smels well : but I appeare not like a Guest. 

Enter the first Servingman. 

1 Ser. What would you have Friend ? whence are you i 
Here's no place for you : Pray go to the doore ? Emt. 

Corio. I have deserv'd no better entertainment, in being 
Coriolanus. 

Enter second Servant. 

2 Ser. Whence are you sir ? Ha's the Porter his eyes in his 
head, that he gives entrance to such Companions? Pray get 
you out. 

Corio. Away. 

2 Ser. Away i Get you away. 

Corio. Now th'art troublesome. 

2 Ser. Are you so brave : He have you talkt with anon* 

Enter 3 Servingman^ the I meets him. 

3 What Fellowes this ? 

I A strange one as ever I looked on : I cannot get him out 
o*th*house : Prythee call my Master to him. 

3 What have you to do here fellow? Pray you avoid, 
the house. 
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Cono, Let me but stand, I will not hurt your Harth. 

3 What arc you ? 

Cario. A Gentleman. 

3 A mary'llou8 poore one. 

Corh. Trae, so I am. 

3 Pray you poore Gentleman, take up some other statioD: 
Heere's no place for you, pray you avoid : Come. 

Corio, Follow your Function, go, and batten on colde bits. 

Pushes bim awayfivm iim. 

3 What you will not? Prythee tell my Maister what a 
strange Guest he ha's heere. 

2 And I shall. Exii second Senmigmim. 

3 Where dwel'st thou ? 
Corio, Under the Canopy. 
3 Under the Canopy? 
Corio, I. 

3 Where's that ? 

Corio. I'th City of Kites and Crowes. 

3 I'th City of Kites and Crowes ? What an Asse it is^ then 
thou dwel'st with Dawes too I 

Cono, Noy I serve not thy Master. 

3 How sir ? Do you meddle with my Master ? 

Corio, I9 tis an honester service, then to meddle with thy 
Mistris: Thou prat'st, and prat'st, serve with thy trencher: 
Hence. Beats him away. 

Enter jiuffUKus with the Serv ing m a n. 

Auf, Where is this Fellow ? 

2 Here sir, I'de have beaten him like a dogge, but for 
disturbbg the Lords within. 

Auf. Whence com'st thou? What wold'st thou? Thy 
name? Why speak'st not? Speake man : What's thy name? 

Corio. If Tvttus not j^et thou know'st me, and seeing me, dost 
not thinke me for the man I am, necessitie conunands me name 
my selfe. 
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jtwf. What is thy name ? 

Cano. A name unmuncall to the Volcians eares. 
And hanh in sound to thine. 

jiufm Say, what's thy name ? 

Thoa hast a Grim apparance, and thy Face 
Beares a Consmand in't : Though thy Tackles torne. 
Thou shew'st a Noble Vessell : What's thy name ? 

Corio, Prepare thy brow to fiowne : knowst thou me yet ? 

jft^, I know thee not ? Thy Name ? 

Corio. My name is Cants Martms^ who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Voices 
Great hurt and Miscfaiefe : thereto witnesse may 
My Surname Coriolanus. The painfull Service, 
The extreme Dangers, and the droppes of Blood 
Shed for my thanklesse Country, are requitted : 
But with that Surname, a good roemorie 
And witnesse of the Malice and Displeasure 
Which thou should'st beare me, only that name remains. 
The Cruelty and Envy of the people. 
Permitted by our dastard Nobles, who 
Have all forsooke me, hath devour'd the rest : 
And sufier'd me by th'voyce of Slaves to be 
Hoop'd out of Rome. Now this extremity. 
Hath brought me to thy Harth, not out of Hope 
(Mistake me not) to save my life : for if 
I had fear'd death, of aU the Men i'th'World 
I would have voided thee. But in meere spight 
To be full quit of those my Banishers, 
Stand I before thee heere : Then if thou hast 
A heart of wreake m thee, that wilt revenge 
Thine owne particular wrongs, and stop those maimes 
Of shame seene through thy Country, speed thee straight 
And make my misery serve thy turoe : So use it. 
That my revengefull Services may prove 
As Benefits to thee. For I will fight 
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Against my Cankred Countreyy with the Spleene 

Of all the under Fiends. But if so be. 

Thou dar'st not this, and that to prove more Fortunes 

Th'art tyr'd, then in a word, I also am 

Longer to live most wearie : and present 

My throat to thee, and to thy Ancient Malice : 

Which not to cut, would shew thee but a Foole, 

Since I have ever followed thee with hate, 

Drawne Tunnes of Blood out of thy Countries Brest, 

And cannot live but to thy shame, unlesse 

It be to do thee service. 

Jiuf. Oh MarihUf Martiut ; 

Each word thou hast spoke, hath weeded from my heart 
A roote of Ancient Envy. If Jupiter, 
Should fix>m yond dowd speake divine things, 
And say 'tis true ; I'de not beleeve them more 
Then thee all-Noble Martlus, Let me twine 
Mme armes about that body, where against 
My grained Ash an hundred times hath broke. 
And scarr'd the Moone with splinters : heere I deep 
The Anvile of my Sword, and do contest 

As hotly, and as Nobly with thy Love, 

As ever in Ambitious strength, I did 

Contend against thy Valour. Know thou first, 

I lov*d the Maid I married : never man 

SighM truer breath. But that I see thee heere 

Thou Noble thing, more dances my rapt heart. 

Then when I first my wedded Mistris saw 

Bestride my Threshold. Why, thou Mars I tell thee, 

We have a Power on foote : and I had purpose 

Once more to hew thy Target from thy Brawne, 

Or loose mine Arme for't : Thou hast beate mee out 

Twelve sevendl times, and I have nightly since 

Dreamt of encountera *twixt thy selfe and me : 

We have beene downe together in my sleepe. 
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Uobackling Helmes, fisting each others Throat, 

And wak'd halfe dead with nothing. Worthy Marhtu^ 

Had we no other quarrell else to Rome, but that 

Thou art thence Banish'd, we would muster all 

From twelve, to seventie : and powring Warre 

Into the bowels of ungratefull Rome, 

Like a bold Flood o're-beate. Oh come, go in. 

And take our Friendly Senators b/th'hands 

Who now are heere, taking their leaves of mee. 

Who am prepared against your Territories, 

Though not for Rome it selfe. 

Corio* You blesse me Gods. 

jiuf. Therefore most absolute Sir, if thou wilt have 
The leading of thine owne Revenges^ take 
Th'one halfe of my Conunission, and set downe 
As best thou art experienc'd, since thou know'st 
Thy Countries strength and weaknesse, thine own waies 
Whether to knocke against the Gates of Rome, 
Or rudely visit them in parts remote. 
To fright them, ere destroy. But come in. 
Let me conmiend thee first, to those that shall 
Say yea to thy desires. A thousand welcomes. 
And more a Friend, then ere an Enemie, 
Yet Martitu that was much. Your hand : most welcome. 

Enter two of the Servmgmeiu 

1 Heere's a strange alteration ? 

2 By my hand, I had thoght to have stroken him with a 
Cndgell, and yet my minde gave me, his doathes made a false 
report of him. 

1 What an Arme he has, he tum'd me about with his finger 
and his thumbe, as one would set up a Top. 

2 Nay, I knew by his face that there was some-thing in him. 
He had sir, a kinde of &ce me thought, I cannot tell how to 
teanne it. 
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1 He had so, looking as it were, would I were hang'd but I 
thought there was more m him, then I could think. 

2 So did I, He be swome : He is simply the rarest man i'th' 
World. 

1 I thinke he is : but a greater soldier then he. 
You wot one. 

2 Who my Master ? 

1 Nay, it's no matter for that. 

2 Worth six on him. 

1 Nay not so neither: but I take him to be the greater 
Souldiour. 

2 Faith looke you, one cannot tell how to say that : for the 
Defence of a Towne, our Generall is excellent. 

I I, and for an assault too. 

Enter the third Servmgmatu 

3 Oh Slaves, I can tell you Newes, News yoo Rascals. 
Both. What, what, what ? Let's partake. 

3 I would not be a Roman of all Nations ; I had as live be a 
condemn'd man. 

Both. Wherefore? Wherefore? 

3 Why here's he that was wont to thwacke our Generall, 
Cmus Martttu, 

1 Why do you say, thwacke our Generall ? 

3 I do not say thwacke our Generall, but he was alwayes 
good enough for hinu 

2 Come we are fellowes and friends : he was ever too hard for 
him, I have heard him say so himselfe. 

1 He was too hard for him diredly, to say the Troth on't 
before CorioleSf he scotcht him, and notcht him like a Carbinado» 

2 And hee had bin Cannibally given, hee might have boyld and 
eaten him too. 

I But more of thy Newes. 

3 Why he is so made on heere within, as if hee were Son 
and Heire to Mars, set at upper end o'th'Table : No question 
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aakt him by any of the Senators^ but they stand bald before him. 
Our Generall himselfe makes a Mistiis of him, San^Hfies him- 
•elfe with's hand, and turnes up the white o'th'eye to his Dis- 
course. But the Bottome of the Newes is, our Generall is cut 
i'th'middle, & but one halfe of what he was yesterday. For the 
other ha's halfe, by the intreaty and graunt of the whole Table. 
Hee'I go he sayes, and sole the Porter of Rome Gates by th' 
eares. He will mowe all downe before him, and leave his passage 
poul'd. 

2 And he's as like to do't, as any man I can imagine. 

3 Doo't? he will doo't: for look you sir, he has as many 
Friends as Enemies : which Friends sir as it were, durst not (looke 
you) shew themselves (as we terme it) his Friends, whilest he's 
in Direditude. 

1 Diredtitude? What's that? 

3 But when they shall see sir, his Crest up againe, and the 
man in blood, they will out of their Burroughes (like Conies after 
Raine) and revell all with him. 

1 But when goes this forward.: 

3 To morrow, to day, presently, you shall have the Drum 
strooke up this aftemoone : 'Tis as it were a parcell of their 
Feast, and to be executed ere they wipe their lips. 

2 Why then we shall have a stirring World againe : This 
peace is nothing, but to rust Iron, encrease Taylors, and breed 
Ballad-makers. 

1 Let me have Warre say I, it exceeds peace as fame as day 
do's night: It's sprightly walking, audible, and full of Vent. 
Peace, is a very Apoplexy, Lethai^gie, mull'd, deafe, sleepe, in- 
sensible, a getter of more Bastard Children, then wanes a de- 
stroyer of men. 

2 ^is so, and as warres in some sort may be saide to be a 
Ravisher, so it cannot be denied, but peace is a great maker of 
Cuckolds. 

X I, and it makes men hate one another. 

3 Reason, because they then lesse neede one another : The 
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Waires for my money. I hope to see Romanes as cheape as 
Volcians, They are rising, they are rising. 

Both. In, in, in, io. Exeunt. 

Enter the two Trihuneif Skmhu^ and Brutus. 

Stein. We heare not of him, neither need we fear him. 
His remedies are tame, the present peace, 
And quietnesse of the people, which before 
Were in wilde hurry. Heere do we make his Friends 
Blush, that the world goes well : who rather had. 
Though they themselves did sufier by't, behold 
Dissentious numbers pestring streets, then see 
Our Tradesmen singing in their shops, and going 
About their Fungous friendly. 

Enter Menemus. 

Bnu We stood too't in good time. Is this Menemus f 

Skin, 'Tis he, 'tis he : O he is grown most kind of late : 
Haile Sir. 

Mene, Haile to you both. 

Siein. Your Coriolanus is not much mist, but with his Friencis: 
the Commonwealth doth stand, and so would do, were he more 
angry at it 

Mene. All's well, and might have bene much better, if he 
could have temporiz'd. 

Skin, Where is he, heare you ? 

Mene. Nay I heare nothing : 
His Mother and his wife, heare nothing from him. 

Enter three orfoure Citiv^ens, 

jfff. The Gods preserve you both. 

Sicin. Gooden our Neighbours. 

Bru, Gooden to you all, gooden to you all. 
I Our selves, our wives, and children, on our knees. 
Are bound to pray for you both. 
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Sian. Lire, and thriTc 

Brtt, Farewell kiade Ndghboun .■ 
We wufat Coriolaaiu* had Wd you u we did. 

^n. Now the Godi keepe you. 

Both Tri, Farewell, farewell. ExetM Ciinent. 

Skia. Thii ii a hap[»er and more comely time. 
Then when tbete Fellowei ran about the ttreeta, 
Cryiag Confiuion. 

Sm. Cahu Martim waa 

A worthy Officer i'th'Warre, but InnleDt, 
O'recoine with Pride, Att^aous, pan oli thinking 
Selfe'loTmg, 

Sim. And afieding one toU Throne, without aanstance. 

Mtnt. I thinke not lo. 

Sk'm. We ahould by this, to all our LamentatioD, 
If he had gone forth CodaiII, found it m. 

Bm. The Gods hare well prevented it, and Rome 
Sita lafe and still, without him. 

JE£U. Worthy Tribunet^ 

There ii a Slave whom we have put in priwo. 
Report* the Voice* with two sereiall Powers 
Arc entred in the Roman Territories, 
And with the deepest malice of the Warre, 
Destroy, what lies before 'em. 

Ment. 'Tis JuffiAiui, 

Who hearing of our Martiai Baniahment, 
Thrust* forth his homes againe into the worid 
Which were Io-*hell'd, when Martttu stood for Rome, 
And durst not once peepe out 

Skin. Come, what taike you of Martim, 

Bnt, Go see this Rumorer whipt, it cannot be. 
The Voices dare breake with us. 

Mau. Cannot be ? 
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We have Record^ that very well it caD, 
And three examples of the like, hath beene 
Within my Age. But reason with the fellow 
Before you punish him, where he heard this. 
Least you shall chance to whip your Information, 
And beate the Messenger, who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. 

Sicsn, Tell not me : I know this cannot be. 

Bru, Not possible. 

Enter a Messenger* 

Mes» The Nobles in great eamestnesse are going 
All to the Senate-house : some newes is conmiing 
That tumes their Countenances. 

Sicin, 'Tis this Slave : 

Go whip him fore the peoples eyes : His raising, 
Nothing but his report 

Mes, Yes worthy Sir, 

The Slaves report is seconded, and more 
More fearfull is delivered. 

Stem. What more fearefull ? 

Mes. It is spoke freely out of many mouths. 
How probable I do not know, that Martius 
Joyn'd with AuffiHus^ leads a power 'gamst Rome, 
And vowes Revenge as spacious, as betweene 
The yong*st and oldest thing. 

Sicin. This is most likely. 

Bru. Rais'd onely, that the weaker sort may wish 
Good Martius home againe. 

Stem. The very tricke on't. 

Mene, This is unlikely. 
He, and Auffidius can no more attone 
Then violent'st Contrariety. 

Enter Messenger. 
Mes. You are sent for to the Senate : 
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A fearefiill Army, led by Cmus Martius^ 
Associated with Auffidhu^ Rages 
Upon our Territories^ and have already 
O're-bome their way, consumM with fire» and tooke 
What lay before thenu 

Enter Comsmus, 

Com. Oh you have made good worke. 

Mene. What newes ? What newes ? 

Com. You have holp to ravish your owne daughters, & 
To melt the Citty Leades upon your pates. 
To see your Wives dishonoured to your Noses. 

Mene. What's the newes ? What's the newes ? 

Com. Your Temples burned in their Ciment, and 
Your Franchises, whereon you stood, confin'd 
Into an Augors boare. 

Mate. Pray now, your Newes : 

You have made faire worke I feare me : pray your newes. 
If Marttui should be joyn'd with Volceans. 

Com. If? He is their God, he leads them like a thing 
Made by some other Deity then Nature, 
That shapes man Better : and they follow him 
Against us Brats, with no lesse Confidence, 
Then Boyes pursuing Summer Butter-flies, 
Or Butchers killing Flyes. 

Mene. You have made good worke, 

You and your Apron men : you, that stood so much 
Upon the voyce of occupation, and 
The breath of Garlicke-eaters. 

Com. Hee'le shake your Rome about your eares. 

Mene. As Hercules did shake downe Mellow Fruite : 
You have made faire worke. 

Brut. But is this true sir i 

Com. I, and youl looke pale 

Before you finde it other. All the Regions 

VL N 
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Do smilingly Revolt, and who resists 

Are mock'd for Valiant Ignorance, 

And perish constant Fooles : who is't can blame him ? 

Your Enemies and his, finde something in him. 

Mtne. We are all undone, unlesse 
The Noble man have mercy. 

Com, Who shall aske it ? 

The Tribunes cannot doo't for shame ; the people 
Deserve such pitty of him, as the Wolfe 
Doe's of the Shepheards : For his best Friends, if they 
Should say be good to Rome, they charg'd him, even 
As those should do that had deserv'd his hate, 
And therein shew'd like Enemies. 

Me» 'Tis true, if he were putting to my house, the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To say, beseech you cease. You have made faire hands, 
You and your Crafts, yoa have crafted faire. 

Conu You have brought 

A Trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
S'incapeable of helpe. 

Tri. Say not, we brought it 

Mene, How ? Was't we ? We lov'd him. 
But like Beasts, and Cowardly Nobles, 
Gave way unto your Clusters, who did hoote 
Him out o'th'Citty. 

Com. But I feare 

They'l roare him in againe. TuOus jIuffuRus^ 
The second name of men, obeyes his points 
As if he were his Officer : Desperation, 
Is all the Policy, Strength, and Defence 
That Rome can make against them. 

Enter a Troope ofCiiizenj, 

Meiu. Heere come the Clusters. 
And is Auffidius with them \ You are they 
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That made the Ayre unwholsome, when you cast 
Your stinkingy greasie Caps, in hooting 
At CorioUmui Exile. Now he's comming. 
And not a haire upon a Souldiers head 
Which will not prove a whip : As many Coxcombes 
As you threw Caps up, will he tumble downe. 
And pay you for your voyces. 'Tis no matter. 
If he could bume us all into one coale. 
We have deserv'd it. 

Omtus. Faith, we heare fearfull Newes. 

1 CiK For mine owne part, 
When I said banish him, I said 'twas pitty. 

2 And so did I. 

3 And so did I : and to say the truth, so did very many of 
us, that we did we did for the best, and though wee willingly 
consented to his Banishment, yet it was against our wiU. 

Com, Y'are goodly things, you Voyces. 

Mene. You have made good worke 
You and your cry. Shal's to the Capitoll ? 

Com. Oh I, what else ? Exeunt both. 

Sichu Go Masters get you home, be not dismaid, 
These are a side, that would be glad to have 
This true, which they so seeme to feare. Gro home. 
And shew no signe of Feare. 

1 CU. The Gods bee good to us : Come Masters let's home, 
I ever said we were i'th wrong, when we banish'd him« 

2 Cit. So did we all. But come, let's home. Exit Cit. 
Bru. I do not like this Newes. 

Sicin. Nor I. 

Bru, Let's to the Capitoll : would halfe my wealth 
Would buy this for a lye. 

Sum. Pray let's go. Exeunt Tribunes. 

Enter Aujfidiut tuttb bis Lieutenant. 
Auf. Do they still flye to'th' Roman ? 
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Lifu. I do not know what Witchcraft's in him : but 

Your Soldiers use him as the Grace 'fore meate. 

Their talke at Table, and their Thankes at end. 

And you are darkned in this a^on Sir, 

Even by your owne. 

yiuf. I cannot helpe it now, 

Unlesse by using meanes I lame the foote 

Of our designe. He beares himselfe more proodlier. 

Even to my person, then I thought he would 

When first I did embrace him. Yet his Nature 

In that's no Changeling, and I must excuse 

What cannot be amended. 

Lieu, Yet I wish Sir, 

(I meane for your particular) you had not 

Joyn'd in Commission with him : but either have borne 

The action of your selfe, or else to him. had left it soly. 

j^uf, I understand thee well, and be thou sure 
When he shall come to his account, he knowes not 
What I can urge against him, although it seemes 
And so he thinkes, and is no lesse apparant 
To th 'vulgar eye, that he beares all things fairely : 
And shewes good Husbandry for the Volcian State, 
Fights Dragon-like, and does atcheeve as soone 
As draw his Sword : yet he hath left undone 
That which shall breake his necke, or hazard mine. 
When ere we come to our account. 

Lieu, Sir, I beseech you, think you he'l carry Rome ? 
jiuf. All places yeelds to him ere he sits downe. 
And the Nobility of Rome are his : 
The Senators and Patricians love him too : 
The Tribunes are no Soldiers : and their people 
Will be as rash in the repeale, as hasty 
To expell him thence. I thinke hee'l be to Rome 
As is the Aspray to the Fish, who takes it 
By Soveraignty of Nature. First, he was 
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A Noble servant to them, but he could Dot 

Cany his Honors eeven : whether 'was Pride 

Which out of dayly Fortune ever taints 

The happy noan ; whether defedt of judgement. 

To faile in the disposing of those chances 

Which he was Lord of: or whether Nature, 

Not to be other then one thing, not mooving 

From th'Caske to th'Cushion : but commanding peace 

Even with the same austerity and garbe. 

As he controlled the warre. But one of these 

(As he hath spices of them all) not all. 

For I dare so farre free him, made him fear'd. 

So hated, and so banished : but he ha's a Merit 

To choake it in the utt'rance : So our Vertue, 

Lie in th'interpretadon of the time, 

And power unto it selfe most commendable, 

Hath not a Tombe so evident as a Chaire 

T'extoll what it hath done. 

One fire drives out one fire ; one Naile, one Naile ; 

Rights by rights fouler, strengths by strengths do faile. 

Come let's away : when Catus Rome is thine. 

Thou art poor'st of all, then shortly art thou mine. Exeunt. 

A£lus ^intus. 

Enter Menenius^ Cominiuiy Stclmus^ Bruius^ the ttvo Tr'thuncs^ 

with others. 

Menen. No, He not go : you heare what he hath said 
Which was sometime his Generall : who loved him 
In a most deere particular. He call'd me Father : 
But what o'that ? Go you that banish'd him 
A Mile before his Tent, fall downe, and knee 
The way into his mercy : Nay, if he coy'd 
To heare Conunhu speake, He keepe at home. 
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Skia. Pray you go to him. 

Mtnt. What Bhould I do i 

Bni. Oaely make trial] what your Lore can do. 
For Rome, towards Martiiu. 

Maie. WeU, and say that Marliat retume mee, 
At Coamuiu is returo'd, unheard : what then I 
But at a discontented Friend, greefe-shot 
With his unldndoeBse. Say't be so ? 

Sum, Yet your good will 

Must have that thankes (roro Rome, after the measure 
As you intended well. 

Mate. lie undertak't : 

I thinke hee'l bearc me. Yet to bite his lip, 
And hunime at good Cotniniui, much unhearti mee. 
He was not taken well, he had not din'd, 
The Veioes unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the Morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive [ but when we have Kufft 
These Rpes, and these Conveyances of our blood 
With Wine and Feeding, we have suppler Soules 
Then in our Priest-like Fasts : therefore He watch him 
Till he be dieted to my request. 
And then lie set upon him. 

Bra. You know the very rode into his lundnesse. 
And cannot lose your way. 

Afetu, Good faith He prove him. 

Speed how it will. I shall ere long, have knowledge 
Of my successe. 

Com, Hee'l never heare him. 

Skin, Not. 

Com. I tell you, he doe's sit in Gold, his eye 
Red at 'twould bume Rome : and his Injury 
The Gaoler to his pitty. I kneel'd beftm him, 
^wat very bintly he said Rise ; dismist me 
Thus with his speecblette hand. What be would do 
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He sent in writing after me : what he would not. 

Bound with an Oath to yeeld to his conditions : 

So that all hope is vaine, unlesae his Noble Mother, 

And his Wife, who (as I heare) meane to solicite him 

For mercy to his Countrey : therefore let's hence. 

And with our fidre intreaties hast them on. « Exeunt, 

Enter Meneniui to the Watch or Guard, 

1. Wat, Stay: whence are you. 

2. Wat, Stand, and go backe. 
Me, You guard like men, 'tis well. But by your leave, 

I am an Officer of State, & come to speak with Coriolanuf. 

1 From whence ? 

Mene. From Rome. 

I You may not passe, you must retume : our Generall will no 
more heare from thence. 

* 2 You'l see your Rome embraced with fire, before 
You'l speake with Coriolanus. 

Mene, Good my Friends, 

If you have heard your Generall talke of Rome, 
And of his Friends there, it is Lots to Blankes, 
My name hath touch't your eares : it is Menemut, 

I Be it so, go back : the vertue of your name. 
Is not heere passable. 

Mene, I tell thee FeDow, 

Thy Generall is my Lover : I have beene 
The booke of his good A^s, whence men have read 
His Fame unparalell'd, happely amplified : 
For I have ever verified my Friends, 
(Of whom hee's cheefe) with all the size that verity 
Would without lapsing suffer : Nay, sometimes. 
Like to a Bowie upon a subde ground 
I have tumbled past the throw : and in his praise 
Have (almost) stampt the Leasing. Therefore Fellow, 
I must have leave to passe. 
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I Faitb Sir, if yon had told as cnany lies in his behalfe, as you 
biTC ntcered wordi in your owne, you ihould not pasae heere : no, 
though it were aa Tcrtuotu to lye, aa to live chastly. Therefore 
go bocke. 

Men, Prytbee fellow, reinember my name it Menaiiiu, alwayei 
laAiODary 00 the party of your GcDerall. 

3 Howaoner you have Uu hit Lier, as you my you have, I 
am ODC that telling true under hin, must say you cannot passe. 
Therefore go backe, 

Mtne. Ha's he din'd can'st thou tell i For I would oot 
qicake with him, till after dinner. 

I You are a Roman, are you ? 

Meme. I am as tfay Geaerall ia, 

1 Then you ihould hate Rome, aa he do'«. Can you, when 
you have puaht out your gates, the very Defender of them, and in 
a noleot popular ignorance, given your enemy your shield, thinke 
to front his icvengeB with the eaaie groanes of old women, the 
Viipnall Palms of your daughters, or with the palsied intercession 
of auch a decay'd Dotant as you seem to be ? Can you think to 
blow out the intended fire, your City is ready to flame in, with 
such weake breath aa this i No, you are deceiv'd, therefore backe 
to Rome, and prepare for your execution : you are condemo'd, 
our Oeneiall has swome you out of repreeve and pardon. 

Ment. Sirra, if thy Captaine knew I were heere. 
He would use me with estimation. 

I Come, my Captaine knowes you cot. 

Ment, I meane thy Generall. 

I My Generall canes not for you. Back I say, go : least I let 
forth your halfe pinte of blood. £acke, that's the utmost of 
your having, backe. 

Mtne. Nay but Fellow, Fellow. 

Enter Corielaniu with Au0£iu, 
Corw. What's the matter ? 
Mtnt. Now you Companion : lie say an arrant for you : you 
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shall know now that I am in estimation : you shall perceive, that 
a Jacke gardant cannot office me from my Son Cono/anus^ guesse 
but my entertainment with him : if thou stand'st not i'th state of 
hanging, or of some death more long in Spe^atorship, and crueller 
in suffering, behold now presently, and swoond for what's to come 
upon thee. The glorious Gods sit in hourely Synod about thy 
particular prosperity, and love thee no worse then thy old Father 
Merumus do's. O my Son, my Son ! thou art preparing fire for 
us : looke thee, heere's water to quench it. I was hardly moved 
to come to thee : but beeing assured none but my selfe could move 
thee, I have bene blowne out of your Gates with sighes : and 
conjure thee to pardon Rome, and thy petitionary Countrimen. 
The good Gods asswage thy wrath, and tume the dregs of it, upon 
this Varlet heere : This, who like a blocke hath denyed my 
accesse to thee. 

Corio. Avi2Lj. 

Mene. How? Away? 

Corio. Wife, Mother, Child I know not. My affaires 
Are Servanted to others : Though I owe 
My Revenge properly, my remission lies 
In Volcean brests. That we have beene ^miliar, 
Ingrate forgetfulnesse shall poison rather 
Then pitty : Note how much, therefore be gone. 
Mine eares against your suites, are stronger then 
Your gates against my force. Yet for I loved thee. 
Take this along, I writ it for thy sake. 
And would have sent it. Another word Menenim^ 
I will not heare thee speake. This man Aufftdim 
Was my belov'd in Rome : yet thou behold'st. 

Auffid. You keepe a constant temper. Exeuni. 

Manet the Guard and Menemtu, 

1 Now sir, is your name Menemus ? 

2 'Tis a spell you see of much power : 
You know the way home againe. 
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1 Do you heare how wee are shent for keeping your greatnesse 
backe? 

2 What caoae do you thinke I have to swoond ? 

Mtiun. I neither care for th'world, nor your General! : for such 
things as you, I can scarse thinke ther's any, y'are so slight. He 
that hath a will to die by himselfe, feares it not from another: 
Let your Generall do his worst. For you, bee that you are, long ; 
and your misery encrease with your age. I say to you, as I was 
said to, Away. Exit, 

1 A Noble Fellow I warrant him. 

2 The worthy Fellow is our General. He's the Rock, 
The Oake not to be winde-shaken. Exit Watch. 

Enter Coriolanui and AuffitHus, 

Corio. We will before the walls of Rome to morrow 
Set downe our Hoast. My partner in this A^Hon, 
Yott must report to th'Volcian Lords, how plainly 
I have borne this Businesse. 

jiuf, Onely their ends you have respe^ed, 
Stopt your eares against the generall suite of Rome : 
Never admitted a privat whisper, no not with such frends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Corio. This last old man. 

Whom with a crack'd heart I have sent to Rome, 
Lov'd me, above the measure of a Father, 
Nay godded me indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him : for whose old Love I have 
(Though I shew'd sowrely to him) once more ofFer'd 
The first Conditions which they did refuse. 
And cannot now accept, to grace him onely, 
That thought he could do more : A very little 
I have yeelded too. Fresh Embasses, and Suites, 
Nor from the State, nor private friends heereafter 
Will I lend eare to. Ha ? what shout is this ? Shout within. 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 
In the same time 'tis made ? I will not 
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Enter Firgilia^ Volumnia^ Valeria, yong Martlus wilb jiUendanti, 

My wife comes formost, then the honour'd mould 

Wherein this Trunke was fram'd, and in her hand 

The Grandchilde to her blood. But our afifedtion, 

All bond and priviledge of Nature breake ; 

Let it be Vertuous to be Obstinate. 

What is that Curt'sie worth ? Or those Doves eyes. 

Which can make Gods forswome ? I melt, and am not 

Of stronger earth then others : my Mother bowes. 

As if Olympus to a Mole-hill should 

In supplication Nod : and my yong Boy 

Hath an Aspe^ of intercession,, which 

Great Nature cries. Deny not. Let the Voices 

Plough Rome, and harrow Italy, He never 

Be such a Gosling to obey insdndl : but stand 

As if a man were Author of himself, & knew no other kin. 

FlrgiL My Lord and Husband. 

Corio, These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 

Flrg, The sorrow that delivers us thus chang'd. 
Makes you thinke so. 

Corio, Like a dull Adtor now, I have forgot my part. 
And I am out, even to a full Disgrace. Best of my Flesh, 
Forgive my Tyranny : but do not say. 
For that forgive our Romanes. O a kisse 
Long as my Exile, sweet as my Revenge ! 
Now by the jealous Queene of Heaven, that kisse 
I carried from thee deare ; and my true Lippe 
Hath Virgin'd it ere since. You Gods, I pray. 
And the most noble Mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted : Sinke my knee i'th*earth, Kneeles, 

Of thy deepe duty, more impression shew 
Then that of common Sonnes. 

Volum. O stand up blest ! 

Whil*st with no softer Cushion then the Flint 
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I kneele before thee, and unproperly 
Shew duty as mistaken, all this while, 
Betweene the Childe, and Parent. 

Corio» What's this ? your knees to me ? 
To your Corredled Sonne ? 
Then let the Pibbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the Starres : Then, let the mutinous windes 
Strike the proud Cedars 'gainst the fiery Sun : 
Murdering Impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight worke. 

Volum. Thou art my Warriour, I hope to frame thee 
Do you know this Lady \ 

Corso. The Noble Sister of PubRcola ; 
The Moone of Rome : Chaste as the Isicle 
That's curdied by the Frost, from purest Snow, 
And hangs on Diani Temple : Deere Valeria. 

Vohtm. This is a poore Epitome of yours. 
Which by th'interpretation of full time, 
May shew like all your selfe. 

Coriom The God of Souldiers : 

With the consent of supreame Jove, informe 
Thy thoughts with Noblenesse, that thou mayst prove 
To shame unyulnerable, and sticke i'th Warres 
Like a great Sea-marke standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye thee. 

Volum. Your knee. Sirrah. 

Corio, That's my brave Boy. 

Volum, Even he, your wife, this Ladie, and my selfe, 
Are Sutors to you. 

Corio. I beseech you peace : 

Or if you'ld aske, remember this before ; 
The thing I have forswome to graunt, may never 
Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 
Dismisse my Soldiers, or capitulate 
Againe, with Romes Mechanickes. Tell me not 
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Wherein I seerae unnaturall : Desire not t'allay 
My Rages and Revenges, with your colder reasons. 

Volum. Oh no more, no more : 
You have said you will not grant us any thing : 
For we have nothing else to aske, but that 
Which you deny already : yet we will aske, 
That if you ^e in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnesse, therefore heare us. 

Cono. Auffidkusy and you Voices marke, for wee'l 
Heare nought from Rome in private. Your request ? 

Volum. Should we be silent & not speak, our Raiment 
And state of Bodies would bewray what life 
We have led since thy Exile. Thinke with thy selfe, 
How more unfortunate then all living women 
Are we come hither ; since that thy sight, which should 
Make our eies flow with joy, harts dance with comforts, 
Constiaines them weepe, and shake with feare & sorow. 
Making the Mother, wife, and Childe to see, 
The Sonne, the Husband, and the Father tearing 
His Countries Bowels out ; and to poore we 
Thine enmities most capitall : Thou barr'st us 
Our prayers to the Gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy. For how can we ? 
Alas ! how can we, for our Country pray ? 
Whereto we are bound, together with thy vidlory : 
Whereto we are bound : Alacke, or we must loose 
The Countrie our deere Nurse, or else thy pei-son 
Our comfort in the Country. We must iinde 
An evident Calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win. For either thou 
Must as a Forraine Recreant be led 
With Manacles through our streets, or else 
Triumphantly treade on thy Countries mine. 
And beare the Palme, for having bravely shed 
Thy Wife and Childrens blood : For my selfc, Sonne 
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I purpose not to waite on Fortune, till 
These warres determine : If I cannot perswade thee, 
Rather to shew a Noble grace to both parts, 
Then seeke the end of one ; thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy Country, then to treade 
(Trust too% thou shalt not) on thy Mothers wombe 
That brought thee to this world. 

Ftrg, I, and mine, that brought you forth this boy. 
To keepe your name living to time. 

Boy, A shall not tread on me : He run away 
Till I am bigger, but then He fight. 

Corio. Not of a womans tendemesse to be. 
Requires not Childe, nor womans face to see : 
I have sate too long. 

Volunu Nay, go not from us thus : 

If it were so, that our request did tend 
To save the Romanes, thereby to destroy 
The Voices whom you serve, you might condemne us 
As poysonous of your Honour. No, our suite 
Is that you reconcile them : While the Voices 
May say, this mercy we have shew'd : the Romanes, 
This we receiv'd, and each in either side 
Give the AU-haile to thee, and cry be Blest 
For making up this peace. Thou know'st (great Sonne 
The end of Warres uncertaine : but this certaine. 
That if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reape, is such a name 
Whose repetition will be dogg'd with Curses : 
Whose Chronicle thus writ, The man was Noble, 
But with his last Attempt, he wip'd it out : 
Destroyed his Country, and his name remaines 
To th'insuing Age, abhorr'd. Speake to me Son : 
Thou hast affeded the five straines of Honor, 
To imitate the graces of the Gods. 
To teare with Thunder the wide Cheekes a'th'Ayre 
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And yet to change thy Sulphure with a Boult 

That should but rive an Oake. Why do'st not speake ? 

Think'st thou it Honourable for a Nobleman 

Still to rem'^mber wrongs ? Daughter, speake you. 

He cares not for your weeping. Speake thou Boy, 

Perhaps thy childishnesse will move him more 

Then can our Reasons. There's no man in the world 

More bound to's Mother, yet heere he let's me prate 

Like one i'th'Stockes. Thou hast never in thy life, 

Shew'd thy deere Mother any curtesie. 

When she (poore Hen) fond of no second brood, 

Ha's clock'd thee to the Warres : and safelie home 

Loden with Honor. Say my Request's unjust, 

And spurne me backe : But, if it be not so 

Thou art not honest, and the Gods will plague thee 

That thou restrain'st from me the Duty, which 

To a Mothers part belongs. He tumes away : 

Down Ladies : let us shame him with him with our knees 

To his sur-name Coriolanuj longs more pride 

Then pitty to our Prayers. Downe : an end. 

This is the last. So, we will home to Rome, 

And dye among our Neighbours : Nay, heboid's. 

This Boy that cannot tell what he would have. 

But kneeles, and holds up hands for fellowship, 

Doe's reason our Petition with more strength 

Then thou hast to deny't. Come, let us go : 

This Fellow had a Volcean to his Mother : 

His Wife is in Corioieiy and his Childe 

Like him by chance : yet give us our dispatch : 

I am husht untill our City be afire, & then He speak a litle. 

If olds her by the htrnd silent, 
Corio, O Mother, Mother I 
What have you done ? Behold, the Heavens do ope. 
The Gods looke downe, and this unnaturall Scene 
They laugh at. Oh my Mother, Mother : Oh ! 
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You have wonne a happy Victory to Rome. 
But for your Sonne, beleeve it : Oh beleeve it, 
Most dangerously you have with him prevail^. 
If not most mortal! to him. But let it come : 
Auffiditu^ though I cannot make true Warres, 
He frame convenient peace. Now good Auffidius^ 
Were you in my steed, would you have heard 
A Mother lesse ? or granted lesse Auffidlus ? 

Auf, I was mov'd withalL 

Corio. I dare be swome you were : 

And nr, it is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But (good sir) 
What peace you'l make, advise me : For my part. 
He not to Rome, He backe with you, and pray you 
Stand to me in this cause. Oh Mother ! Wife ! 

Auf. I am glad thou hast set thy mercy, & thy Honor 
At difference in thee : Out of that He worke 
My telfe a former Fortune. 

Corio. I by and by ; But we will drinke together : 
And you shall beare 

A better witnesse backe then words, which we 
On like conditions, will have Counter-seal'd. 
Come enter with us : Ladies you deserve 
To have a Temple built you : All the Swords 
In Italy, and her Confederate Arroes, 
Could not have made this peace. Exeunt, 

Enter Menemns and Sictmus. 

Mene, See you yon'd Com a'th Capitol, yon'd corner stone I 

Slcuu Why what of that ? 

Mene, If it be possible for you to displace it with your little 
finger, there is some hope the Ladies of Rome, especially his 
Mother, may prevaile with him. But I say, there is no hope tn't, 
our throats are sentenc'd, and stay oppoo execution. 

VI. o 
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Stem, Is't possible, that so short a time can alter the condition 
of a man. 

Mene. There is difFerency between a Grub & a Butterfly, 
yet your Butterfly was a Grub : this MartitUy is growne from 
Man to Dragon : He has wings, hee's more then a creeping 
thing. 

Skin, He lov'd his Mother deerely. 

Mene, So did he mee : and he no more remembers his Mother 
now, then an eight yeare old horse. The tartnesse of his face, 
sowres ripe Grapes. When he walks, he moves like an Engine, 
and the ground shrinkes before his Treading. He is able to pierce 
a Corslet with his eye : Talkes like a knell, and his hum is a 
Battery. He sits in his State, as a thing made for Alexander, 
What he bids bee done, is finisht with his bidding. He wants 
nothing of a God but Eternity, and a Heaven to Throne in. 

Stem. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Mene, I paint him in the Charadker. Mark what mercy his 
Mother shall bring fh)m him : There is no more mercy in him, 
then there is milke in a male Tyger, that shall our poore City 
finde : and all this is long of you. 

Sicin, The Gods be good unto us. 

Mene, No, in such a case the Gods will not bee good unto us. 
When we banish'd him, we respedted not them : and he return- 
ing to breake our necks, they respedl not us. 

Enter a Meuenger, 

Met. Sir, if you'ld save your life, flye to your House, 
The Plebeians have got your Fellow Tribune, 
And hale him up and downe ; all swearing, if 
The Romane Ladies bring not comfort home, 
They'l give him death by Inches. 

Enter another Meuenger. 
Stem, What's the Newes ? 

Meii. Good Newesy good newesy the Ladies have prerayl'd. 
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The Volcians are dislodg'd, and Martiui gone : 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not th'expulsion of the Tarquhu, 

Sicin. Friend, art thou certaine this is true ? 
Is't most certaine. 

Mes» As certaine as I know the Sun is fire : 
Where have you lurkM that you make doubt of it : 
Ne're through an Arch so hurried the blowne Tide, 
As the recomforted through th'gates* Why harke you : 

Trumpets f Hoboyes^ Drums heate^ altogether. 
The Trumpets, Sack-buts, Psalteries, and Fifes, 
Tabors, and Symboles, and the showting Romans 
Make the Sunne dance. Hearke you. A shout within. 

Mene, This is good Newes : 

I will go meete the Ladies. This Volumma^ 
Is worth of Consuls, Senators, Patricians, 
A City full : Of Tribunes such as you, 
A Sea and Land full : you have pray'd well to day : 
This Morning, for ten thousand of your throates, 
I'de not have given a doit. Hearke, how they joy. 

Sound still with the shouts, 

Sidn, First, the God blesse you for your tydings : 
Next, accept my thankefulnesse. 

Mess, Sir, we have all great cause to give great thanks. 

Siein, They are neere the City. 

Mes, Almost at point to enter. 

Sicin, Wee'l meet them, and helpe the joy. Exeunt, 

Enter two Senators^ with Ladies^ passing over the Stage^ with 

other Lords, 

Sena. Behold our Patronnesse, the life of Rome : 
Call all your Tribes together, praise the Gods, 
And make triumphant fires, strew Flowers before them : 
Unshoot the noise that Banish'd Martins ; 
Repeale him, with the welcome of hit Mother : 
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Jiuf, I know it : 

And my pretext to ftrike at him, admits 
A f^TKid conftnt^ion* I rai«'d him, and I pawn'd 
Mine Honor for hii truth : who being to heighten'd. 
He watered hii new Planti with dewet of Flattery, 
Heducing fo my Friendi : and to this end. 
He bow'd his Nature, never knowne before, 
But to be rough, unswayable, and free. 

3. Conip, Sir, hia ftoutoeiae. 
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When he did stand for Consull, which he lost 
By lacke of stooping. 

jfuf. That I would have spoke of: 

Being banish'd for't, he came unto my Harth, 
Presented to my knife his Throat : I tooke him. 
Made him joynt-servant with me : Gave him way 
In all his owne desires : Nay, let him choose 
Out of my Files, his projects, to accomplish 
My best and firshest men, serv'd his designements 
In nune owne person : holpe to reape the Fame 
Which he did end all his ; and tooke some pride 
To do my selfe this wrong : Till at the last 
I seem'd his Follower, not Partner ; and 
He wadg'd me with his Countenance, as if 
I had bin Mercenary. 

I. Con. So he did my Lord : 

The Army manreyl'd at it, and in the last, 

When he had carried Rome, and that we look'd 

For no lease Spoile, then Glory. 

jfuf. There was it : 

For which my sinews shall be stretcht upon him, 

At a few drops of Womens rhewme, which are 

As cheape as Lies ; he sold the Blood and Labour 

Of our great A6H0D ; therefore shall he dye, 

And He renew me in his fell. But hearke. 

Drummer and Trumpet! sounds ^ with great 
showts of the people. 

1. Con. Your Native Towoe you enter'd like a Poste, 
And had no welcomes home, but he retumes 
Splitting the Ayre with noyse. 

2. Con. And patient Fooles, 
Whose children he hath slaine, their base throats teare 
With giving him glory. 

3. Con. Therefore at your vantage. 
Ere he expresse himaelfe, or move the people 
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With what he would say, let him feele your Sword : 
Which we will second, when he lies along 
After your way. His Tale pronounc'd, shaU bury 
His Reasons, with his Body. 
jfuf. Say no more. Heere come the Lords. 

Enter the Lords of the City, 

AH Lords. You are most welcome home. 

Atff, I have not deserv'd it. 

But worthy Lords, have you with heede perused 
What I hare written to you ? 

AU. We have. 

I. Lord And greere to heare't : 
What faults he made before the last, I thinke 
Might have found easie Fines : But there to end 
Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our Levies, answering us 
With our owne charge : making a Treatie, where 
There was a yeelding ; this admits no excuse. " 

Auf. He approaches, you shall heare him. 

Enter Coriolanus marching with Drummer and Colours, The 

Commoners being with hinu 

Corio, Haile Lords, I am retum'd your Souldier : 
No more infeded with my Countries love 
Then when I parted hence : but still subsisting 
Under your great Command. You are to know, 
That prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage led your Warres, even to 
The gates of Rome : Our spoiles we have brought home 
Doth more then counterpoize a full third part 
The charges of the A6tion. We have made peace 
With no lesse Honor to the Aniiates 
Then shame to th'Romaines. And we heere deliver 
Subscribed by'th'CoDsuls, and Patricians, 
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Together with the Seale a'th Senat, what 
We have compounded on. 

Auf, Read it not Noble Lords, 

But tell the Traitor in the highest degree 
He hath abused your Powers. 

Carlo. Traitor ? How now ? 

Jiuf, I Traitor, Martius, 

Cor to, Martttu ? 

Auf* I Martttu^ Cuius Martius : Do'st thou thinke 
He grace thee with that Robbery, thy stolne name 
Coriolanus in Corioies? 

You Lords and Heads a'th'State, perfidiously 
He ha's betray'd your businesse, and given up 
For certaine drops of Salt, your City Rome : 
I say your City to his Wife and Mother, 
Breaking his Oath and Resolution, like 
A twist of rotten Silke, never admitting 
Counsaile a'th'warre : But at his Nurses teares 
He whin'd and roar'd away your Vidory, 
That Pages blushed at him, and men of heart 
Look*d wond'ring each at others. 

Corlo, Heai'st thou Mars ? 

jiuf. Name not the God, thou boy of Teares. 

CoruK Ha ? 

Aufid, No more. 

Corio. Measurelesse Lyar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what containes it. Boy ? Oh Slave, 
Pardon me Lords, 'tis the first time that ever 
I was forc'd to scoul'd. Your judgments my grave Lords 
Must ^ve this Curre the Lye : and his owne Notion, 
Who weares my stripes imprest upon him, that 
Must beare my beating to his Grave, shall joyne 
To thrust the Lye unto him* 

1. Lord, Peace both, and heare roe speake. 

Corio. Cut me to peeces Voices men and Lads, 
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StaiDc all your edget oa me. Boy, &l«e Hound : 
If yon hare writ your Annalet tnie, 'tis there, 
Tlut like ao Eagle io a Dove-coat, I 
Fbtter'il your Voldana in Corialu. 
Alone I did it. Boy. 

Auf. Why N<^le Lord*, 

Will you be pat id nunde of his bliode Fortune, 
Which was your ihaioe, by this unholy Braggart? 
'Fore your owoe eyes, and eares I 

AB Coiup. Let him dye fbr't. 

AS People. Teare htm to peeces, do it pmeody ; 
He kill'd my Sonne, my daughter, be lull'd my Coaine 
Marciu, he kill'd my Father. 

1. LmtJ, Peace hoe ; no outrage, peace : 
The man is Noble, and his fame fold* in 
This Oibe o'th'eaith : Hi* last of&nces to us 
Shall have Judicious hearing. Stand Aujidiui, 
And trouble not the peace. 

Coria, O that I had him, with nx AufiJhutet, or more ; 
His Tribe, to use ray lawfidl Sword. 

Atif, Insolent Villaine. 

AB Contp. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him. 

Draw both the Compiralari, ami iili Manias, 
who/alia, Auffidiut ilandt mi him. 

Lordi. Hold, hold, hold, hold. 

Auf. My Noble Mactera, heare me speake. 

1. Lord. O TuBiu, 

2. Lord. Thou hast done a deed, whereat 
Valour will weepe. 

3. LorJ. Tread not upon him Matters, all be quiet, 
Put up your Sword*. 

Au/' My Lords, 

When you (ball know (a* in this Rage 
ProTok'd by him, you cannot) the great danger 
Which this mans life did owe you, you'l rejoycc 
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That he is thus cut off. Please it your Honours 
To call me to your Senate, He deliver 
My selfe your loyall Servant, or endure 
Your heaviest Censure. 

1 . Lord. Beare from hence his body, 
And moume you for hinL Let him be regarded 
As the most Noble Coarse, that ever Herald 

Did follow to his Ume. 

2. Lord, His owne impatience. 
Takes from Auffidius a great part of blame : 
Let's make the Best of it. 

Auf. My Rage is gone, 

And I am strucke with sorrow. Take him up : 
Helpe three a'th'cheefest Souldiers, He be one, 
Beate thou the Drumme that it speake mournfully : 
Traile your Steele Pikes. Though in this City hec 
Hath widdowed and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this houre bewaile the Injury, 
Yet he shall have a Noble Memory. Assist. 

Exeunt hearing the Body of Martlus, A dead 
March Sounded, 



FINIS. 




TITUS ANDRONICIJS 
A«V Sb.L 



The Lamentable Tragedy of 



Titus Andronicus. 



A£tus Primus. Scana Prima. 




Fiouriih. Enter tie Trihtmei and Senators aloft. And then enter 
Satuminui and Ins Followers at one doore^ and Basslanus and 
his Fottowers at the otier^ with Drum 6* Colours* 

Satuminus. 

Oble Patriciaas, Pktroos of my right. 
Defend the justice of my Cauae with Armes. 
And Countrey-men, my loving Followers, 
Pleade my SuccessiYe Title with 3rour Swords. 
I was the first borne Sonne, that was the last 
That wore the Imperiall Diadem of Rome : 
Then let my Fathers Honours live in me, 
Nor wrong mine Age with this indigoide. 

Bassianus. Romaines, Friends, Followers, 
Favourers of my Right, 
If ever Bassianus^ Cesars Sonne, 
Were gracious in the eyes of Royall Rome, 
Keepe then this passage to the Capitoll : 
And suffer not Dishonour to approach 
Th'Imperiall Seate to Vertue : consecrate 
To Justice, Continence, and Nobility : 
But let Desert in pure Eledion shine ; 
And Romanes, fight fi>r Freedome in your Choice, 
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Enter Marcus Andromcus aloft with the Crowne, 

Princes, that strive by FadHons, and by Friends, 

Ambitiously for Rule and Empery : 

Know, that the people of Rome for whom we stand 

A speciall Party, have by Common voyce 

In Ele^on for the Romane Emperie, 

Chosen Andronicus^ Sur-named Piousy 

For many good and great deserts to Rome. 

A Nobler man, a braver Warriour, 

Lives not this day within the City Walles. 

He by the Senate is accited home 

From weary Warres against the barbarous Gothes, 

That with his Sonnes (a terror to our Foes) 

Hath yoak'd a Nation strong, train'd up in Armes. 

Ten yeares are spent, since first he undertooke 

This Cause of Rome, and chasticed with Armes 

Our Enemies pride. Five times he hath return 'd 

Bleeding to Rome, bearing his Valiant Sonnes 

In Coffins from the Field. 

And now at last, laden with Honours Spoyles, 

Retumes the good Andronicus to Rome. 

Renowned Tltus^ flourishing in Armes. 

Let us intreat, by Honour of his Name, 

Whom (worthily) you would have now succeede, 

And in the Capitoll and Senates right, 

Whom you pretend to Honour and Adore, 

That you withdraw you, and abate your Strength, 

Dismisse your Followers, and as Suters should, 

Pleade your Deserts in Peace and Humblenesse. 

Saturnine. How fayre the Tribune speakes, 
To calme my thoughts. 

Bassia. Marcus Andronicus^ so I do affie 

In thy uprightnesse and integrity : 
And so I LoYc and Honor thee, and thine, 
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Thy Noble Brother Tiiut, and his Sonncs, 

And Her {to whom my thoughts are humbled all) 

Gracious Lavin'ia, Romes rich Ornament, 

That I will heere disinissc my loving Friends : 

And to my Fonunes, and the Peoples Favour, 

Commit my Cauae in ballance to be weigh'd. Exil Souldieurs. 

Saturnine, Friends, that have beene 
Thus forward in my Right, 
I thanke you all, and hcere Dismisw you all. 
And to tlie Love and Favour of my Couatrcy, 
Commit my Selfe, my Person, and the Cause s 
Rome, be as just and gracious unto me. 
As I am conlident and kinde to tbce. 
Open the Gates, and let me in. 

Batiia. Tribunes, and me, a poore Competitor. 

Floaruh. Thrj ge uf into the Seaal boutt. 

Enter a Capiame, 
Cap. Romanes make way : llie good Androiacui, 

Patron of Vercue, Roraes best Champion, 
Succeasefull in the Battailes that he lights, 
With Honour and with Fortune is retum'd, 
From whence he circumscribed with his Sword, 
And brought to yoke the Enemies of Rome, 

Sound Drummei and Tntmpitt. And then enter tivo of Tilus 
Sonnei ; After ihtn, ttuo men bearing a Ca^n covered •utilb 
bliuie, lien /tuo olhrr Sonnts. After iheni, Tilut Andronicui, 
and then Tamora the Quient ef Gothes, {j* her lino Sonnes 
Chiron and Demelrnlj, luith Aaron the Moort, and olhm, 
ai many ai can bee: They let downe the Coffin, and Tilui 
iptaiei. 
Aiidronicuj. Hailc Rome : 
Vidlorious in thy Mourning Weedes r 
Loe as the Barke that hath discharg'd his fraught. 
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Returnes with precious lading to the Bay, 

From whence at first she weighM her Anchorage : 

Commeth jindronlcus bound with Lawrell bowes, 

To resalute his Country with his teares, 

Teares of true joy for his retume to Rome, 

Thou great defender of this Capitoll, 

Stand gracious to the Rites that we intend. 

Romaines, of five and twenty Valiant Sonnes, 

Halfe of the number that King Priam had. 

Behold the poore remaines alive and dead ! 

These that Survive, let Rome reward with Love : 

These that I bring unto their latest home, 

With burial] amongst their Auncestors. 

Heere Gothes have given me leave to sheath my Sword : 

Tltui unkinde, and carelesse of thine owne, 

Why sufifer'st thou thy Sonnes unburied yet. 

To hover on the dreadful] shore of Stix ? 

Malce way to lay them by their Bretheren. 

They open the Tomhe. 
There greete in silence as the dead are wont. 
And sleepe in peace, slaine in your Countries warres : 
O sacred receptacle of my joyes. 
Sweet Cell of vertue and Nobilitie, 
How many Sonnes of mine hast thou in store. 
That thou wilt never render to me more ? 

Luc. Give us the proudest prisoner of the Gothes, 
That we may hew his limbes, and on a pile 
Ad manui frairum^ sacrifice his flesh : 
Before this earthly prison of their bones. 
That so the shadowes be not unappeas'd 
Nor we disturb'd with prodigies on earth. 

Tit. I give him you, the Noblest that Survives, 
The eldest Son of this distressed Quecne. 

Tanu Stay Romaine Bretheren, gracious Conqueror, 
Vidonous Titus f rue the teares I shed. 
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A Mothen tcares in passion for her sonne : 
And if thy SomiM wire ever dcere to tiice. 
Oh thinke my aonnes co be aa deere to mee. 
Sufliceth not, that wc are brought to Ramc 
To btraucilic ihy Triumphs, and rotume 
Captive to ihi^, and to thy Roitiaine yoalte. 
But must my Sonnes be slaughtrcd in tlie nteetcs. 
For Valiant doing* in ihcir Countries cause ? 
O ! If to fight for King and Common- weal ir, 
Were piety in thine, it is in these : 
jfnetromcuj, etainc not tliy Tombc with blood. 
Wiit tliou draw ni-cre the nMure of the God»? 
Draw necre them tlien in being mercifull. 
Sweet mercy is Nobilities inie b^dge, 
Thrice Noble 'Ilivt, spare my first borne sonne. 

37/. Patient your nelfe Madam, and pardon me. 
These are the Bicthren, whom you Gothca beheld 
Alitc and dead, and for their Brethcrco alaini:, 
Religiouily they nske a sacrifice ; 
To this your sonne is niarki, and die he mast, 
T'appeaae their groaning shadowes that are gone. 

Zhc. Away with him, and make a fire straight. 
And with our Swordi upon a pile of wood, 
Let's hew hia limbcs till they be cicane consum'd. 

£xil Smnfj -^ill, Miriuj. 

Tama. O tniell irreligious piety. 

Chi. Wm cTer Seydna halie so barbarous f 

Dem, Ojipose me Scytliia to ambiuous Rome, 
Alarhui goes to rest, and we surrive, 
To tremble under TUni threatning lookes. 
Then Madam stand resoU'd. but hope withaJI, 
The telfc same Gods tliai arm'd the Quccne of Troy 
With opportunitie of aharpe revenge 
Upon the Thracian Tyrant in his Tent, 
May favour Tamora the Quccne of Gothes, 
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(When Gocbes were GothcSy and Tamora was Queeoe) 
To quit the bloodj wrongs upon ber foes. 

Enier the Somus of jfmdromcus agaau, 

Luci^ See Lord and Father, how we have perfbrm'd 
Our Romaine rightes, jllarbmj limbs are lopt. 
And intrals feede the sacrifising fire. 
Whose smoke like incense doth perfume the skie. 
Remaineth nought but to interre our Brethren, 
And with low'd Larums welcome them to Rome. 

Tii. Let it be 80, and let Andrtmkus 
Make this his latest farewell to their soules. Flomisb, 

Then Sound Trumpets^ and lay the Coffins in the Tomie. 
In peace and Honour rest jou heere mj Sonnes, 
Romes readiest Champions, repose you heere in rest. 
Secure fix>m worldly chaunces and mishaps : 
Heere lurks no Treason, heere no envie swels, 
Heere grow no damned grudges, heere are no stormes, 
No noyse, but silence and Etemall sleepe. 
In peace and Honour rest you heere my Sonnes. 

Enter lutvhua, 

Lavi. In peace and Honour, live Lord Tiitu long. 
My Noble Lord and Father, live in Fame : 
Loe at this Tombe my tributarie teares, 
I render for my Bretherens Obsequies : 
And at thy feete I kneele, with teares of joy 
Shed on the earth for thy retume to Rome. 
O blesse me heere with thy victorious hand. 
Whose Fortune Romes best Citizens applau'd. 

77. Kind Rome, 
That hast thus lovingly reserved 
The Cordiall of mine age to glad my hart, 
Lavinia live, out-live thy Fathers dayes : 
And Fames etemall date for vertues praise. 
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Marc. Long live Lord TUus^ my beloved brother. 
Gracious Triuxnpher in the eyes of Rome. 

Tit. Thaokes Gentle Tribune, 
Noble brother Marcus. 

Mar. And welcome Nephews from succesfull wars. 
You that survive and you that deepe in Fame : 
Faire Lords your Fortunes are all alike in all. 
That in your Countries service drew your Swords. 
But safer Triumph is this Funerall Pompe, 
That hath aspir'd to Bolont Happines, 
And Triumphs over chaunce in honours bed* 
Tttui Andnmkuty the people of Rome, 
Whose friend in justice thou hast ever bene, 
Send thee by me their Tribune and their trust, 
This Palliament of white and spotlesse Hue, 
And name thee in £le£Hon for the Empire, 
With these our bte deceased Emperours Sonnes : 
Be Candidatus then and put it on. 
And helpe to set a head on headlesse Rome. 

71^. A better head her Glorious body fits, 
Then his that shakes for age and feeblenesse : 
What should I d'on this Robe and trouble you, 
Be chosen with proclamations to day. 
To morrow yeeld up rule, resigne my life. 
And set abroad new businesse for you all. 
Rome I have bene thy Souldier forty yeares. 
And led my Countries strength successefiilly. 
And buried one and twenty Valiant Sonnes, 
Knighted m Field, daine manfully in Armes, 
In right and Service of their Noble Countrie : 
Give me a stafle of Honour for mine age. 
But not a Scepter to controule the worid. 
Upright he held it Lords, that held it last. 

Mar. TUuif t^ou shalt obtaine and aske the Emperie. 

Sai. Proud and ambitious Tribune can'st thou tell ? 
fi. F 
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I give thee thankes in part of thy Deserts, 

And will with Deeds requite thy gentlenesse : 

And for an Onset Titus to advance 

Thy Name, and Honorable Faroilie, 

Lavmia will I make my Empresse, 

Rome's Royall Mistris, Mistris of my hart 

And in the Sacred Pathan her espouse : 

Tell me jindromau doth this motion please thee ? 

Tt$. It doth my worthy Lord, and in this match, 
I hold me Highly Honoured of your Grace, 
And heere in sight of Rome, to Satummef 
King and Commander of our Common-weale, 
The Wide-worlds Emperour, do I Consecrate, 
My Sword, my Chariot, and my Prisonerss, 
Presents well Worthy Romes Imperiall Lord : 
Receive them then, the Tribute that I owe, 
Mine Honours Ensignes humbled at my feete. 

Satu. Thankes NoUe Ttiui, Father of my life. 
How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts 
Rome shall record, and when I do forget 
The least of these unspeakable Deserts, 
Romans foi^ your Fealde to roe. 

TU» Now Madam are your prisoner to an Emperour, 
To him that for you Honour «ad your State, 
Will use you Nobly and your followers, 

Saiu. A goodly Lady, trust me of the Hue 
That I would choose, were I to choose a new : 
Cleere up Faire Queene that cloudy countenance, 
Though chance of warre 
Hath wrought this change of cheere, 
Thou com'st not to be made a scome in Rome : 
Princely shall be thy usage every way. 
Rest on my word, and let not discontent 
Daunt all your hopes : Madam he comforts you. 
Can make your Greater then the Queene of Gothes ? 
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Lavinia you are not displeaa'd with this i 

Lav. Not I my Lord, dth true Nobilitie, 
Warrants these words in Princely curteaie. 

Sai. Thankes sweete Lavlma^ Ronums let us goe : 
Ransomlesse heere we set our Prisoners fifve, 
Proclaime our Honors Lords with Trumpe and Dmnu 

Bcus, Lord Titus by your leave, this Maid is minew 

Tit. How sir ? Are you m earnest then my Lord i 

Bail. I Noble 7//»/, and resolved withaU, 
To doe my selfe this reason, and this right. 

Marc. Suum cmquam^ is our Romane Justice, 
This Prince in Justice ceazeth but his owne. 

Luc. And that he will and shall, if Lucnu lire. 

Tit. Traytors avant, where is the Emperoun Guaide ? 
Treason my Lord, Lavinia is surpris'd. 

Sat. Surpris'd, by whom \ 

Bats. By him that justly may 

Beare his Betroth'd, from all the world away* 

Muti. Brothers helpe to convey her hence away. 
And with my Sword He keepe this doore safe. 

Tit. Follow my Lord, and He soone brbg her backe. 

Mut. My Lord you passe not heere. 

Tit. What villaine Boy, bar'st me my way in Rome i 

Mut. Helpe Lucius helpe. He JtUi Urn. 

Luc. My Lord you are unjust, and more then so. 
In wrongfull quarrell, you have slaine your son. 

Ttt. Nor thou, nor he are any sonnes of mine. 
My sonnes would never so dishonour me. 
Traytor restore Lavinia to the Emperour. 

Luc. Dead if you will, but not to be his wife. 
That is anothers lawfiiU promist Love. 

Enter aloft the Emperour with Tamora and her two sonmu^ 

and Aaron the Moore. 

Empe. No TttuSf no, the Emperour needs her not. 
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Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy stocke : 

He trust by Leisure him that mocks me once. 

Thee never : nor thy Trayterous haughty tonnes, 

Confederates all, thus to dishonour me. 

Was none in Rome to make a stale 

But SaiummeP FuU well jfndrtmicui 

Agree these Deeds, with that proud bragge of thine. 

That said'st, I beg'd the Empire at thy hands. 

Tii. O monstrous, what reproachfull words are these i 

Sat. But goe thy wayes, goe give that changing peece, 
To him that flourisht for her with his Sword : 
A Valiant sonoe in-bw thou shalt enjoy : 
One, fit to bandy with thy lawlesse Sonnes, 
To ruffle in the Common-wealth of Rome. 

Tii. These words are Razors to my wounded hart. 

Sat. And therefore lovely Tamora Queene of Gothes, 
That like the stately Thehi mong'st her Nimphs 
Dost over-shine the Gallant'st Dames of Rome, 
If thou be pleas'd with this my sodaine choyse, 
Behold I choose thee Tamora for my Bride, 
And will Create thee Empresse of Rome. 
Speake Queene of Goths dost thou applau'd my choyse ? 
And heere I sweare by all the Romaine Gods, 
Sith Priest and Holy-water are so neere. 
And Tapers bume so bri^^t, and every thing 
In readines for Hymeneus stand, 
I will not reaalnte the streets of Rome, 
Or clime my Pallace, till from forth diis place, 
I kade cqxnv'd my Bride along with me. 

Tamo* And heere in sight of heaven to Rome I sweare. 
If Saturmm advance the Queen of Gothes, 
Shee will a Haod-maid be to his desires, 
A loving Nurse, a Mother to his youth. 

£atar. Ascend Faire Queene, 
Panthean Loids, accompany 
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Vour Noble Emperour and his lovely Bride, 

Sent by the heavens for Prince Saturnme^ 

Whose wisedome hath her Fortune Conquered, 

There shall we Consummate our Spousall rites. Exami onrnei 

Tit. I am not bid to waite upon this Bride : 
Tttw when wer't thou wont to walke alone, 
Dishonoured thus and Challenged of wrongs ? 

Enter Marcus and Titus Sonnes. 

Mar. O Tttus see ! O see what thou hast done ! 
In a bad quarrell, slaine a Vertuous sonne. 

Ttt. No foolish Tribune, no : No sonne of mine. 
Nor thou, nor these Confedrates in the deed. 
That hath dishonoured all our Family, 
Unworthy brother, and unworthy Sonnes. 

Luci. But let us give him buriall as becomes : 
Give Mutlus buriall with our Bretheren. 

Tii. Traytors away, he rest's not in this Tombe : 
This Monument five hundreth yeares hath stood, 
Which I have Sumptuously re-edified : 
Heere none but Soddiers, and Romes Servitors, 
Repose in Fame : None basely slaine m braules. 
Bury him where you can, he comes not heere. 

Mar. My Lord this is impiety in you. 
My Nephew Mutius deeds do plead for him. 
He must be buried with his bretheren. 

T}tus two Sonnes species* 
And shall, or him we will accompany. 

Tu And shall! What villaine was it spake that word i 

Tttus sonne speakes. 
He that would vouch'd it in any place but heere. 

Ttt. What would you bury him in my despight \ 

Mar. No Noble 77/tf/, but intreat of thee. 
To pardon Mutius^ and to bury him. 

7i/, Marcus^ Even thou hast stroke upon my Crest, 
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And with these Boyes mine Honour thou hast wounded. 

My foes I doe repute you every one. 

So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 

1. Sonne. He is not himselfe, let us withdraw. 

2. Sonne. Not I tell Mutius bones be buried. 

The Brother and the sonnet hude. 

Mar. Brother, for in that name doth nature plea'd. 

2. Sonne. Father, and in that name doth nature speake. 

Ta. Speake thou no more if all the rest will speede. 

Mar. Renowned Titus more then halfe my soules. 

Luc. Deare Father, soule and substance of us all. 

Mar. Sufier thy brother Marcus to interre 
His Noble Nephew heere in vertues nest, 
That died in Honour and Laiwmc^s cause. 
Thou art a Romaine, be not barbarous : 
The Greekes upon advise did bury J^ax 
That slew himselfe : And Laertes sonne, 
Did graciously plead for his Funerals: 
Let not young Muttus then that was thy joy, 
Be bar'd his entrance heere. 

Tit. Rise Marcus^ rise, 

The dismall'st day is this that ere I saw. 
To be dishonored by my Sonnes in Rome : 
Well, bury him, and bury me the next. 

They put him in the Tombe. 

Luc. There lie thy bones sweet Mutius with thy friends 
Till we with Trophees do adome thy Tombe. 

They all kneek and say. 
No man shed teares for Noble Mutius^ 
He lives in Faroe, that di'd in vertues cause. Exii. 

Mar. My Lord to step out of these sudden dumps. 
How comes it that the subtile Queene of Gothes, 
Is of a sodaine thus advanced in Rome ? 

Tit. I know not Marcus : but I know it is, 
(Whether by devise or no) the heavens can tell, 
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Ib the not then brhalding to tbe man. 

That broogbt her for this hi^ good tone ao hm ? 

Yea, and will N0U7 him remonerate. 

Fhntrisb, Enier the Emtperor^ Tamora, amd bar two sems^ miib the 
Moore at one doom. Enter at the other doore Basnamms amd 
Lamma vnth other u 



Sat, So Basnamu^ you hare plaid your prize, 
God give 3roo joy nr of your Gallant Bride. 

Bast, And you of youn my Lord : I say no more. 
Nor wish no ksse, and so I take my leave. 

Sat. Traytor, if Rome hare law, or we have power, 
Thon and thy Fadion shall repent this Rape. 

Bast. Rape call you it my Lord, to cease my owne, 
My true betrothed Love, and now my wife ? 
But let the lawes of Rome determine all, 
Meaoe while I am possest of that is mine. 

Sat, 'Tis good sir : you are very short with ns^ 
But if we live, weele be as sharpe with you. 

Bas. My Lord, what I have done as best I may, 
Answere I must, and shall do with my life, 
Onely thus much I give your Grace to know. 
By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 
This Noble Gentleman Lord Titus heere. 
Is in opinion and in honour wroog'd. 
That in the rescue of Laimma^ 
With his owne hand did slay his youngest Son, 
In zeale to you, and highly mov'd to wrath. 
To be controul'd in that he frankly gave : 
Recieve him then to favour Saturnine^ 
That hath expre'st himselfe in all his deeds, 
A Father and a friend to thee, and Rome. 

Tit. Prince Bassianut leave to plead my Deeds, 
'Tis thou, and those, that have dishonoured me. 
Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge^ 
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How I have lov'd and Honoured Saturmne. 

Tanu My worthy Lord if ever Tamora^ 
Were gracious in those Princely eyes of thine. 
Then heare me speake mdifferently for all : 
And at my sate (sweet) pardon what is past. 

Satu. What Madam, be dishonoured openly. 
And basely put it up without revenge ? 

Tarn, Not so my Lord, 
The Gods of Rome for-fend, 
I should be Authour to dishonour you. 
But on mme honour dare, I undertake 
For good Lord TUus innocence in all : 
Whose fury not dissembled q)eake8 his griefes : 
Then at my sute looke graciously on him. 
Loose not so noble a friend on vaine suppose. 
Nor with sowre lookes affiidt his gentle heart* 
My Lord, be rul'd by me, be wonne at last. 
Dissemble all your griefes and discontents. 
You are but newly planted in your Throne, 
Least then the people, and Patricians too, 
Upon a just survey take Tihu part. 
And so supplant us for ingratitude. 
Which Rome reputes to be a hainoos tinnc. 
Yeeld at intreats, and then let me alone : 
He finde a day to massacre them all, 
And race their fadion, and their familie, 
The cruell Father, and his trayt'rous sonnet, 
To whom I sued for my deare sonnes life. 
And make them know what 'tis to let a Queeoe, 
Kneele in the streetes, and beg for grace in vaine. 
Come, come, sweet Emperour, (come Andromcus) 
Take up this good old man, and cheere the heart. 
That dies in tempest of thy angiy finowne. 

King. Rise Tttuif rise. 
My Empresse hath prevail'd. 
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7il/ar/. I thanke your Majestie^ 
And her my LorcL 
l^cse words, these lookes. 
Infuse new life in me. 

Tamo. Titus f I am incorporate in Rome, 
A Roman now adopted happily. 
And must advise the Emperour for his good. 
This day all quarrels die Andromau. 
And let it be mme honour good my Lord, 
That I have reconciled your fiiends and you. 
For you Prince Baiiiamu, I have past 
My word and promise to the Emperour, 
That you will be more milde and tra^ble* 
And feare not Lords : 
And you LaviniOf 

By my advise all humbled on your knees, 
You shall aske pardon of hit Majestie. 

Soiu We doe. 
And vow to heaven, and to his Highnes^ 
That what we did, was mildly, as we might, 
Tendring our sisters honour and our owne. 

MoTm That on mine honour heere I do protest 

IGng. Away and talke not, trouble us no more. 

Tamora. Nay, nay. 
Sweet Emperour, we must all be friends. 
The Tribune and his Nephews kneele for grace, 
I will not be denied, sweet hart looke back. 

King. Marcus^ 
For thy sake and thy brothers heere, 
And at my lovely Tamora^s intreats, 
I doe remit these young mens haynous faults. 
Stand up : Lavima^ though you left me like a churle, 
I found a friend, and sure as death I sware, 
I would not part a Batchellour from the Priest 
Come, if the Emperours Court can feast two Brides, 
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You are my gueat Lavinia^ and your friends : 
This day shall be a Love-day T amor a. 

Tii. To morrow and it please your Majesue, 
To hunt the Panther and the Hart with me. 
With home and Hound, 
Weele give your Grace Bonjoutt 

Satwr, Be it so Tihu^ and Gramercy to. Exeunt. 

Ailus Secunda. 

Flourish. Enter Aanm alone. 

Aron. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus toppe. 
Safe out of Fortunes shot, and sits aloft. 
Secure of Thunders cracke or lightning flash, 
Advanc'd about pale envies threatntng reach : 
As when the golden Sunne salutes the mome, 
And having gilt the Ocean with his beames. 
Gallops the Zodiacke in his glistering Coach, 
And over-lookes the highest piering hills : 
So Tanwra : 

Upon her wit doth earthly honour waite, 
And vertue stoopes and trembles at her frowne. 
Then Aaron arme thy hart, and fit thy thoughts. 
To mount aloft with thy Imperial! Mistris, 
And mount her pitch, whom thou in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held, fettred in amorous chaines. 
And faster bound to Aaroni charming eyes. 
Then is Prometheus ti'de to Caucasus. 
Away with slavish weedes, and idle thoughts, 
I will be bright and shine in Pearle and Gold, 
To waite upon this new made Empresse. 
To waite said I ? To wanton with this Queene, 
This Goddesse, this Semerwus^ this Queene, 
This Syren, that will charme Romes Saturnine^ 
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And tee his diipwracke, and his Common weales. 
Hollo, what storme is this ? 

Enter Chtron and Demehrmt braving* 

Denu Chiron thy yeres wants wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners to intru'd where I am grac'd. 
And may for oaght thoo knoVst a^ded be. 

CbL Denutritu, thoa doo'st over-weene in all. 
And so in this, to beare me downe with brayes, 
'Tu not the difference of a yeere or two 
Makes me lesse gracious, or thee more fortunate : 
I am as able, and as fit, as thou. 
To senre, and to deserve my Mistris grace. 
And that my sword upon thee shall approve. 
And plead my passions for Lammds love. 

Arm. Clubs, clubs, these lovers will not keep the peace. 

Denu Why Boy, although our mother (unadvised) 
Gave you a daunsing Rapier by your side. 
Are you so desperate growne to threat your friends ? 
Goe too : have your Lath glued within your sheath, 
Till you know better how to handle it. 

Cln. Meane while sir, with the little skill I have. 
Full well shalt thou perceive how much I dare. 

Deme. I Boy, grow ye so brave ? They drame. 

Aran. Why how now Lords ? 

So nere the Emperours Pallace dare you draw, 
And maintaine such a quarrell openly ? 
Full well I wote, the ground of all this grudge. 
I would not for a million of Gold, 
The cause were knowne to them it most concerns. 
Nor would your noble mother for much more 
Be so dishonored in the Court of Rome : 
For shame put up. 

Deme, Not I, till I have sheathed 

My rapier m his bosome, and withall 
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Throat these reprochfull speeches downe his throat. 
That he hath breath'd in my dishonour heere. 

Chi. For that I am prepared, and full resolved, 
Foule spoken Coward, 
That thundrest with thy tongue, 
And with thy weapon nothing dar'st performe. 

Arm. A way I say. 
Now by the Gods that warlike Gothes adore. 
This pretty brabble will undoo us all : 
Why Lords, and thinke you not how dangerous 
It is to set upon a Princes right ? 
What is Lavaua then become so loose, 
Or Bassiamu so degenerate. 
That for her loye such quarrels may be broacht. 
Without controulement. Justice, or revenge ? 
Young Lords beware, and should the Empresse know, 
This discord ground, the musicke would not please. 

Cbu I care not I, knew she and all the world, 
I loTe Lavmia more then all the world. 

Demet. Youngling, 
Learne thou to make some meaner chcuse, 
Lavhua is thine elder brothers hope. 

Aron. Why are ye mad? Or know ye not in Rome, 
How furious and impatient they be^ 
And cannot brooke Competitors in loye i 
I tell you Lords, you doe but plot your deaths^ 
By this devise. 

Chi, jtaron^ a thousand deaths would I propose. 
To atchieve her whom I do love. 

Arotu To atcheive her how ? 

Deme. Why, mak'st thou it so strange ? 

Shee is a woman, therefore may be woo'd, 
Shee is a woman, therfore may be wonne, 
Shee is Lavinia therefore must be lov'd. 
What man, more water glideth by the Mill 
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Thn Ac«k2 sec ve be tir'd vkh tbii jiioo: 
Why Ittfke yee, baikt jce, aod aie job akIi feola^ 
ToftfUffe^tbii? Wooid ko&adyoBtliea? 

Chi. Fakh ficc Be. 

Z^Air* Nor Be, » I vere oae. 

^rv«« For ihaBe be friends, 5c jojne &r dot yoa jv 
m* poflide, and fCratagcBe aott doe 
That you tStOi^ md to matt yoo reaolre^ 
That what yon canoot at yoo would atcfaofc^ 
Yc/o fmi0t (leiforce accon^Kah aa yoo maj : 
Take thia of me, Lucrece was not more chaat 
Then this L»avima^ Baaumtu \owt^ 
A fpeedier courie this liDgriog laognidimeiit 
Mu«t we pumie, and I have fomid the path : 
My Lorda, a tolemne hunting it in hand. 
There will the lorely Roman Ladiet troope : 
The Forrett walket are wide and tpadout. 
And many unfrequented plou there are. 
Fitted by kinde for rape and Tiilanie : 
Hingle you thither then thit dainty Doe, 
And strike her home by force, if not by wordt : 
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This way or not at all, stand you in hope. 

Come, come, our Empresse with her sacred wit 

To villainie and vengance consecrate, 

Will we acquaint with all that we intend. 

And she shall file our engines with advise. 

That will not suffer you to square your selves. 

But to your wishes height advance you both. 

The Emperours Court is like the house of Fame, 

The pallace full of tongues, of eyes, of eares : 

The Woods are ruthlesse, dreadfull, deafe, and dull : 

There speake, and strike brave Boyes, & take your tumea. 

There serve your lusts, shadowed fh>in heavens eye. 

And revell in Lavhwis Treasurie. 

Chu Thy counsell Lad smells of no cowardsK. 

Deme. Syfu out nefas^ till I finde the screames. 
To coole this heat, a Charme to calme their fits, 
Per Stipa per manes Vehor. Exeunt. 

Enter TUtu Andromcus and lit three eonnee^ making a noyse 
With hounds and homee^ and Marcus, 

Ttt. The hunt is up, the mome is l»ight and gray. 
The fields are fragrant, and the Woods are greene. 
Uncouple heere, and let us make a bay. 
And wake the Emperour, and his lovely Bride, 
And rouze the Prince, and ring a hunters peale. 
That all the Court may eccho with the noyse. 
Sonnet let it be your charge, as it is ours. 
To attend the Emperours person carefuUy : 
I have bene troubled in my sleepe this night. 
But dawning day new comfort hath inqnr'd. 

fVinde Homes. 
Heere a cry tf ioundesp and winde homes in a peak^ then Enter 
Saturmnus^ Tamora^ Bassianus, Lammas Clnron^ Demetrius^ 
and their Attendants^ 

71 Many good roorrowes to your Majestie, 
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Madam to you as many and as good. 
I promised your Grace, a Hunters peale. 

Satur. And you have rung it lustily my Lords^ 
Somewhat to earely for new married Ladies. 

Bass. LawniOf how say you ? 

Lavi, I say no : 

I have bene awake two houres and more. 

Satun Come on then, horse and Chariots let ns hsLVt, 
And to our sport : Madam, now shall ye see. 
Our Romaine hunting. 

Mar. I have dogges my Lord, 

Will rouze the proudest Panther in the Chase, 
And clime the highest Promontary top. 

Tit. And I have horse will follow wheie the game 
Makes way, and runnes like Swallowes ore the plaine. 

Deme. Chiron we hunt not we, with Horse nor Hoond 
But hope to plucke a dainty Doe to ground. Exemu, 

Enter Aaron alone* 

Aron* He that had wit, would thinke that I had none. 
To bury so much Gold under a Tree, 
And never after to inherit it. 
Let him that thinks of me so abjedly. 
Know that this Gold must coine a stratageme^ 
Which cunningly effe^ed, will beget 
A very excellent peece of villany : 
And so repose sweet Gold for their unrest. 
That have their Almes out of the Empresse Chest. 

Enter Tamora to the Moore, 

Tamo* My lovely Aaron^ 
Wherefore look'st thou sad. 
When every thing doth make a Gleeful! boast ? 
The Birds chaunt melody on every bush. 
The Snake lies rolled in the chearefull Sunne, 
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The greene leaves quiver, with the cooling winde. 

And make a cheker'd shadow on the ground : 

Under their sweete shade, Aanm let us sit. 

And whil'st the babling Eccho mock's the Hounds, 

Replying shrilly to the well tun'd-Homes, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once, 

Let us sit downe, and marke their yelpmg noyse : 

And after conflid, such as was supposed 

The wandring Prince and Dido once enjoy'd. 

When with a happy storme they were surprised. 

And CurtainM with a Counsaile-keeping Cave, 

We may each wreathed in the others armes, 

(Our pasdmes done) possesse a Golden slumber, 

Whiles Hounds and Homes, and sweet Melodious Birds 

Be unto us, as is a Nurses Song 

Of Lullabie, to bring her Babe asleepe. 

Jiron, Madame, 
Though Vemu goveme your desires, 
Satume is Dominator over mine : 
What signifies my deadly standing eye, 
My silence, and my Cloudy Melancholic, 
My fleece of Woolly haire, that now uncurles, 
Even as an Adder when she doth uniowle 
To do some fatall execution ? 
No Madam, these are no Veneriall signes, 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. 
Blood, and revenge, are Hanmiering in my head* 
Harke Tamora^ the Empresse of my Soule, 
Which never hopes more heaven, then rests m thee. 
This is the day of Doome for Batiiamu / 
His Pbilomd must loose her tongue to day. 
Thy Sonnes make Pillage of her Chastity, 
And wash their hands in Basiiamu bloocL 
Seest thou this Letter, take it up I pray thee. 
And give the King this fatall plotted Scrowle, 
Vi. Q 
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Now question me no more, we are espied, 
Heere comes a parcel! of our hopefull Booty, 
Which dreads not yet their lives destrudion. 

Enter Bassianus and Lavhua, 

it Tamo, Ah my sweet Moore : 

Sweeter to me then life. 

jiron. No more great Empresse, Baijiamu comes. 
Be crosse with him, and He goe fetch thy Sonnes 
To backe thy quarrell what so ere they be. 

Bajii Whom have we heere ? 
Romes Royall Empresse, 
Unfumisht of her well beseeming troope ? 
Or is it Dion habited like her, 
\ Who hath abandoned her holy Groves, 

To see the Generall Hunting in this Forrest ? 

Tamo. Sawcie controuler of our private steps : 
Had I the power, that some say Dian had. 
Thy Temples should be planted presently. 
With Homes, as was ASeont^ and the Hounds 
Should drive upon his new transformed limbes, 
Unmannerly Intruder as thou art 

Lavu Under your patience gentle Empresse, 
'Tis thought you have a goodly gift in Homing, 
And to be doubted, that your Moore and you 
Are singled forth to try experiments : 
Jtroe shield your husband from the Hounds to day, 
'Tis pitty they should take him for a Stag. 

Bassi. Beleeve me Queene, your swarth Cymerion, 
Doth make your Honour of his bodies Hue, 
Spotted, detested, and abhominable. 
Why are you sequestred from all your traine ? 
Dismounted from your Snow-white goodly Steed, 
And wandred hither to an obscure plot. 
Accompanied with a Barbarous Moore^ 
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If foule desire had not condudted you ? 

Zr/zvi. And being intercepted in your sport. 
Great reason that my Noble Lord, be rated 
For Saucinesse, I pray you let us hence. 
And let her joy her Raven coloured love. 
This valley fits the purpose passing well. 

BassL The King my Brother shall have notice of this. 

Lavu I, for these slips have made him noted long, 
Good King, to be so mightily abused. 

Tamora, Why I have patience to endure all this ? 

Enter Chiron and Demetrius, 

Denu How now deere Soveraigne 
And our gracious Mother, 
Why doth your Highnes looke so pale and wan i 

Tamo, Have I not reason thinke you to looke pale. 
These two have dc'd me hither to this place, 
A barren, detested vale you see it is. 
The Trees though Sommer, yet forlome and leane. 
Ore-come with Mosse, and balefull Misselto. 
Heere never shines the Sunne, heere nothing breeds, 
Unlesse the nightly Owle, or fatall Raven : 
And when they shew'd me this abhorred pit. 
They told me heere at dead time of the night, 
A thousand Fiends, a thousand hissing Snakes, 
Ten thousand swelling Toades, as many Urchins, 
Would make such fearefull and confused cries. 
As any mortall body hearing it. 
Should straite fall mad, or else die suddenly. 
No sooner had they told this hellish tale. 
But strait they told me they would binde me heere. 
Unto the body of a dismall yew. 
And leave me to this miserable death. 
And then they call'd me foule Adulteresse, 
Lascivious Goth, and all the bitterest tearmes 
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That ever eare did heare to such effed. 
And had you not by wondrous fortune come. 
This vengeance on me had they executed : 
Revenge it, as you love your Mothers life. 
Or be ye not henceforth cal'd my Children. 

Dem, This is a witnesse that I am thy Sonne. Stab Urn, 

Cht. And this for me, 
Strook home to shew my strength. 

Lavi, I come Semaramis^ nay Bari)arou8 Tamwra, 
For no name fits thy nature but thy owne. 

Tarn, Give me thy poyniard, you shal know my boyes 
Your Mothers hand shall right your Mothers wrong. 

Deme, Stay Madam heere is more belongs to her. 
First thrash the Come, then after bume the straw : 
This Minion stood upon her chastity, 
Upon her Nuptiall vow, her loyaltie. 
And with that painted hope, braves your Mightinesse, 
And shall she carry this unto her grave i 

Chi. And if she doe, 
I would I were an Eunuch, 
Drag hence her husband to some secret hole. 
And make his dead Trunke-Pillow to her lust. 

Tamo. But when ye have the hony we desire. 
Let not this Waspe out-live us both to sting. 

Chtr. I warrant you Madam we will make that sure : 
Come Mistris, now perforce we will enjoy, 
That nice-preserved honesty of yours. 

Lavu Oh Tamora^ thou bear'st a woman face. 

Tamo. I will not heare her speake, away with her. 

Lavi, Sweet Lords intreat her heare me but a word. 

Demet. Listen faire Madam, let it be your glory 
To see her teares, but be your hart to them. 
As unrelenting flint to drops of raine. 

Law. When did the Tigers young-ones teach the dam ? 
O doe not leame her wrath, she taught it thee, 
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The milke thou suck'st from her did tume to Marble, 
Even at thy Teat thou had'st thy Tyranny, 
Yet every Mother breeds not Sonnes alike^ 
Do thou intreat her shew a woman pitty. 

Chiro. What, 
Would'st thou have me prove my seife a bastard I 

LavL Tis true. 
The Raven doth not hatch a Larke, 
Yet have I heard, Oh could I finde it now, 
The Lion mov'd with pitty, did indure 
To have his Princely pawes par'd all away* 
Some say, that Ravens foster forlome children. 
The whil'st their owne birds famish in their nests : 
Oh be to me though thy hard hart say no, 
Nothing so kind but something pittifuU. 

Tamo. I know not what it meanes, away with her. 

Lavm. Oh let me teach thee for my Fathers sake. 
That gave thee life when well he might have slaine thee : 
Be not obdurate, open thy deaf eares. 

Tamo. Had'st thou in person nere o£Fended me. 
Even for his sake am I pittilesse : 
Remember Boyes I powr'd forth teares in vaine. 
To save your Brother from the sacrifice^ 
But fierce Jindromcus would not relent, 
Therefore away with her, and use her as you will. 
The worse to her, the better lov'd of me. 

Lavu Oh Tamora^ 
Be call'd a gentle Queene, 
And with thine owne hands kill me in this place, 
For 'tis not life that I have beg'd so long, 
Poore I was slaine, when Batsiamu dy'd. 

Tom, What beg'st thou then i fond woman let me go ? 

LavL HTis present death I beg, and one thing more, 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell : 
Oh keepe me from their worse then killing lust. 
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And tumble me into some loathsome pit, 
Where never mans eye may behold my body. 
Doe this, and be a charitable murderer. 

Tarn, So should I rob my sweet Sonnes of their fee. 
No let them satisfie their lust on thee. 

Deme, Away, 
For thou hast staid us heere too long. 

Lavmsa, No Garace, 
No womanhood ? Ah beastly creature. 
The blot and enemy to our generall name. 
Confusion fall — 

Cin, Nay then He stop your mouth 
Bring thou her husband, 
This is the hole where j4aron bid us hide him. 

Tarn. Farewell my Sonnes, see that you make her sure, 
Nere let my heart know merry cheere indeed. 
Till all the ^ndronici be made away : 
Now will I hence to seeke my lovely Moore^ 
And let my spleenefuU Sonnes this Trull deflonre. Extt. 

Enter Aaron with two of Tiiui Sonnei, 

Aron^ Come on my Lords, the better foote before, 
Straight will I bring you to the lothaoroe pit. 
Where I espied the Panther fast asleepe. 

Qutn, My sight is very dull what ere it bodes. 

Martu And mine I promise you, were it not for shame. 
Well could I leave our sport to sleepe a while. 

Quin, What art thou ^len ? 
What subtile Hole is this, 

Whose mouth is covered with Rude growing Briers^ 
Upon whose leaves are drops of new-shed-blood. 
As fresh as nsomings dew distiPd on flowers, 
A very ^tall place it seemes to me : 
Speake Brother hast thou hurt thee with the fall ? 

Martius, Oh Brother, 
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With the dismarst objedt 

That ever eye with sight made heart lament. 

jiron. Now will I fetch the King to finde them heere. 
That he thereby may have a likely gesse. 
How these were they that made away his Brother. Exit Aaron, 

Marti, Why dost not comfort me and helpe me out. 
From this unhallow'd and blood-stained Hole \ 

Quintut. I am surprised with an uncouth feare, 
A chilling sweat ore-runs my trembling joynts, 
My heart suspects more then mine eie can see. 

MartL To prove thou hast a true divining hearty 
Aaron and thou looke dowoe into this den. 
And see a fearefull sight of blood and death. 

Qmntus. Aaron is gone. 
And my compassionate heart 
Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing whereat it trembles by surmise : 
Oh tell me how it is, for nere till now 
Was I a child, to feare I know not what 

Marti. Lord Baiiiamu lies embrewed heere. 
All on a heape like to the slaughtred Lambe, 
In this detested, darke, blood-drinking pit. 

Qttin. If it be darke, how doost thou know 'tis he ? 

Mart* Upon his bloody finger he doth weare 
A precious Ring, that lightens all the Hole : 
Which like a Taper in some Monument, 
Doth shine upon the dead mans earthly cheekes. 
And shewes the ragged intrailes of the pit : 
So pale did shine the Moone on Piranuu^ 
When he by night lay bath'd in Maiden blood : 
O Brother helpe me with thy fainting hand. 
If feare hath made thee faint, as mee it hath. 
Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 
As hatefull as Ocitui mistie mouth. 

Qmnt. Reach me thy hand, that I may helpe thee out« 
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Or wanting strength to doe thee ao mach good, 
I may be pluckt into the swallowing wombe. 
Of this deepe pit, poore Baisiamu grave : 
I have DO strength to plucke thee to the brinke. 

Marthu. Nor I no strength to clime without thy help. 

Qitin, Thy hand once more, I will not loose agame. 
Till thou art heere aloft, or I below. 
Thou can'st not come to roe, I come to thee. Boih/aB m. 

Enter tie Emperour^ Aanm the Moore. 

Satur. Along with me, He see what hole is heere 
And what he is that now is leapt into it. 
Say, who art thou that lately did'st descend. 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? 

Marti, The unhappie sonne of old Andnmcui^ 
Brought hither in a most unluckie houre. 
To finde thy brother Batsianut dead. 

Saiur. My brother dead ? I know thou dost but jest. 
He and his Lady both are at the Lodge, 
Upon the North-side of this pleasant Chase, 
'Tis not an houre since I left him there. 

Marti. We know not where you left him all alive. 
But out alas, heere have we found him dead. 

Enter Tamora^ jfndrontcui^ ami Luciue. 

Tamo, Where is my Lord the King ? 

King, Heere Tamora^ though griev'd with kiUing griefe. 

Tanu Where is thy brother Baisianus ? 

King, Now to the bottome dost thou search my wound, 
Poore Baisianus heere lies murthered. 

Tarn, Then all too late I bring this ^tall writ. 
The complot of this timelesse Tragedie, 
And wonder greatly that nums ^e can fold. 
In pleasing smiles such murderous Tyrannie. 

She givetb Saturnine a Letter, 
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Satuminus reads the Letter. 

jind^we wiite to meete bhn iatuomefy^ 

Sweet huntsman^ Basstanus 'tie we meaner 

Doe thou so much as Sg the grave for him^ 

Tb<m know* St our meanings lookefor thy reward 

Among the Netties at the Eider tree : 

Wlwh over^sl)ades the mouth of that same pit : 

Where we decreed to bury Bassianus, 

Doe this and purchase us thy tasting friends. 

King. O Tamora^ was ever heard the like ? 
This is the pit, and this the Elder tree, 
Looke sirsy if you can finde the huntsman but. 
That should have murthered Bassianus keen. 

jfron. My gracious Lord heere is the bag of Gold. 

King. Two of thy whelpes, fell Curs of bloody kind 
Have heere bereft my brother of his life : 
Sire drag them from the pit unto the prison, 
There let them bide untiU we have devis'd 
Some never heard-of tortering paine for them* 

Tamo. What are they in this pit. 
Oh wondrous thing 1 
How easily murder is discovered ? 

TU. High Emperour, iqwn my feeble knee, 
I beg this boone, with teares, not lightly shed. 
That this fell fault of my accursed Sonnes, 
Accuned, if the faults be prov'd in thenx 

King. If it be prov'd ? you see it is apparant. 
Who found this Letter, Tamora was it you i 

Tamora. Andronicus himselfe did take it up. 

Ttt. I did my Lord, 
Yet let me be their baile, 
For by my Fathere reverent Tombe I vow 
They shall be ready at your Highnes will, 
To answere their suspition with their lives. 
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King. Thou shalt not baile them, see tholi follow me. 
Some bring the murthered body, some the murthererSy 
Let them not speake a word, the guilt is plaine, 
For by my soule, were there worse end then death, 
That end upon them should be executed. 

Tamo, jfndroniciit I will entreat the King, 
Feare not thy Sonnes, they shall do well enough. 

77/. Come Lucius come. 
Stay not to talke with them. Exeunt, 

Enter the Empresse Sonnet^ with Lavinla^ her hands cut off' and 

her tongue cut out^ and ravuht, 

Deme. So now goe tell and if thy tongue can speake, 
Who 'twas that cut thy tongue and ravisht thee. 

Chi Write downe thy mind, bewray thy meaning so. 
And if thy stumpes will let thee play the Scribe. 

Dem, See how with signes and tokens she can scowle. 

ChL Goe home. 
Call for sweet water, wash thy hands. 

Dem, She hath no tongue to call, nor hands to wash. 
And so let's leave her to her silent walkes. 

ChL And 'twere my cause, I should goe hang my selfe. 

Dem. If thou had'st hands to helpe thee knit the cord. 

Exeunt* 

Wlnde Homes, 
Enter Marcus from hunting to Lavlnia, 

Who is this, my Neece that flies away so fast ? 

Cosen a word, where is your husband ? 

If I do dreame, would all my wealth would wake me ; 

If I doe wake, some Planet strike me downe, 

That I may slumber in etemall sleepe. 

Speake gentle Neece, what steme ungentle hands 

Hath lopt, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 

Of her two branches, those sweet Ornaments 
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Whose circkling shadoweSy Kings have sought to sleep in 

And might not gaine so great a happines 

As halfe thy Love : Why doost not speake to me ? 

Alas, a Crimson river of warme blood. 

Like to a buUing fountaine stir'd with winde. 

Doth rise and fall betweene thy Rosed lips, 

Comming and going with thy hony breath. 

But sure some Tereus hath devoured thee. 

And least thou should'st deted them, cut thy tongue. 

Ahy now thou tum'st away thy face for shame : 

And notwithstanding all this losse of blood. 

As from a Conduit with their issuing Spouts, 

Yet doe thy cheekes looke red as Titans £ice. 

Blushing to be encountred with a Cloud, 

Shall I speake for thee ? Shall I say 'tis so ? 

Oh that I knew thy hart, and knew the beast 

That I might raile at him to ease my mind. 

Sorrow concealed, like an Oven stopt. 

Doth bume the hart to Cinders where it it. 

Faire Philomela she but lost her tongue, 

And in a tedious Sampler sowed her minde. 

But lovely Neece, that meane is cut from thee, 

A craftier Tereus hast thou met withall. 

And he hath cut those pretty fingers 06F, 

That could have better sowed then PbilomeL 

Oh had the monster seene those Lilly hands» 

Tremble like Aspen leaves upon a Lute, 

And make the silken strings delight to kisse them. 

He would not then have toucht them for his life. 

Or had he heard the heavenly Harmony, 

Which that sweet tongue hath made : 

He would have dropt his knife and fell asleepe. 

As Cerberus at the Thracian Poets feete. 

Come, let us goe, and make thy father blinde. 

For such a sight will blinde a fathers eye. 
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One houres storme will drowne the fragrant meades, 

What, will whole months of teares thy Fathers eyes ? 

Doe not draw backe, for we will moume with thee : 

Oh could our mourning ease thy misery. Exeunt. 



A£lus Tertitis, 

Enter tie Judges and Senatours with Tiiui two sonnes Bound, pass* 
mg on the Stage to the place of execution, and Titus going before 
pleading. 

7i. Heare me grave fathers, noble Tribunes stay. 
For pitty of mine age, whose youth was spent 
In dangerous warres, whilst you securely slept : 
For all my blood in Romes great quarrell shed. 
For all the frosty nights that I have watcht. 
And for these bitter teares, which now you tee. 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheekes. 
Be pittifiiU to my condemned Sonnes, 
Whose soules is not corrupted as 'tis thought : 
For two and twenty sonnes I never wept. 
Because they died in honours lofty bed. 

Andronicus lyeth downe, and the Judges passe by hinu 
For these. Tribunes, in the dust I write 
My harts deepe languor, and my soules sad teares : 
Let my teares stanch the earths drie appetite. 
My sonnes sweet blood, will make it shame and blush : 
O earth ! I will be friend thee more with raine Exeunt, 

That shall distill fix)m these two ancient mines. 
Then youthfull Aprill shall with all his showres 
In summers drought : He drop upon thee still. 
In Winter with warme teares He melt the snow, 
And keepe etemall spring time on thy face. 
So thou refuse to drinke my deare sonnes blood. 
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Enter Luchu^ wiii bis weapon drawne. 
Oh reverent Tribunes, oh gentle aged men, 
Unbinde my sonnes, reverse the doome of death. 
And let me say (that never wept before) 
My teares are now prevaling Oratours. 

Lu. Oh noble father, yoa lament in vaine, 
The Tribunes heare not, no man is by. 
And you recount your sorrowes to a stone. 

7f. Ah Lucuu for thy brothers let me plead. 
Grave Tribunes, once more I intreat of you. 

Ztf. My gracious Lord, no Tribune heares you speake. 

Tu Why 'tis no matter man, if they did heare 
They would not marke me : oh if they did heare 
They would not pitty me. 

Therefore I tell my sorrowes boodes to the stones. 
Who though they cannot answere my distresse. 
Yet in some sort they are better then the Tribunes, 
For that they will not intercept my tale \ 
When I doe weepe, they humbly at my feete 
Receive my teares, and seeme to weepe with me. 
And were they but attired in grave weedes, 
Rome could afford no Tribune like to these. 
A stone is as soft waxe. 
Tribunes more hard then stones : 
A stone is silent, and oflendeth not. 
And Tribunes with their tongues doome men to death. 
But wherefore stand'st thou with thy weapon drawne ? 

Ztf. To rescue my two brothers from their death. 
For which attempt the Judges have pronounc'st 
My everlasting doome of banishment. 

Tu O happy man, they have befriended thee : 
Why foolish Lucitu^ dost thou not perceive 
That Rome is but a wildemes of Tigers ? 
Tigers must pray, and Rome aflbrds no prey 
But me and mine : how happy art thou then, 
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From these devourers to be banished ? 

But who comes with our brother Marcus heere ? 

Enter Marcus and Lavtnia, 

Mar. Tlius^ prepare thy noble eyes to weepe, 
Or if not so, thy noble heart to breake : 
I bring consuming sorrow to thine age. 

7i. Will it consume me ? Let me see it then. 

Mar. This was thy daughter. 

77. Why Marcus so she is. 

Luc, Aye me this objedt kils me. 

Ti, Faint-harted boy, arise and looke upon her, 
Speake Lavinia^ what accursed hand 
Hath made thee handlesse in thy Fathers sight ? 
What foole hath added water to the Sea ? 
Or brought a faggot to bright burning Troy ? 
My griefe was at the height before thou cam'st, 
And now like Nylus it disdaineth bounds : 
Give me a sword, He chop off my hands too. 
For they have fought for Rome, and all in vaine : 
And they have nur'st this woe, 
In feeding life : 

In bootelesse prayer have they bene held up. 
And they have serv'd me to effedUesse use. 
Now all the service I require of them. 
Is that the one will helpe to cut the other : 
'Tis well Lavinuif that thou hast no hands, 
For hands to do Rome service, is but vaine. 

Luci Speake gentle sister, who hath martyr'd thee ? 

Man O that delightfull engine of her thoughts, 
That blab'd them with such pleasing eloquence. 
Is tome from forth that pretty hollow cage. 
Where like a sweet mellodius bird it sung, 
Sweet varied notes iochanting every eare. 

Lucr. Oh say thou for her. 
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Who hath done this deed ? 

Mare. Oh thus I found her straying in the Parke, 
Seeking to hide herselfe as doth the Deare 
That hath receivde some unrecuring wound. 

Tit. It was my Deare, 

And he that wounded her. 
Hath hurt me more, then had he kild me dead : 
For now I stand as one upon a Rocke, 
Inyiron'd with a wilderoesse of Sea. 
Who markes the waxing tide, 
Grow ware by ware, 
Expeding erer when some envious surge. 
Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 
This way to death my wretched sonnes are gone : 
Hcere stands my other sonne, a banisht man. 
And heere my brother weeping at my woes. 
But that which gives my soule the greatest ^ume. 
Is deere Lavinia^ deerer then my soule. 
Had I but seene thy pidhire in this plight. 
It would have madded me. What shall I doe ? 
Now I behold thy lively body so ? 
Thou hast no hands to wipe away thy teares, 
Nor tongue to tell me who hath martyr'd thee : 
Thy husband he is dead, and for his death 
Thy brothers are condemn'd, and dead by this. 
Looke MarctUf ah sonne Lucius looke on her : 
When I did name her brothers, then fresh teares 
Stood on her cheekes, as doth the hony dew, 
Upon a gathred Lillie almost withered. 

Mar. Perchance she weepes because they kil'd her husband. 
Perchance because she knowes him innocent. 

7Z If they did kill thy husband then be joyfull, 
Because the law hath tane revenge on them. 
No, no, they would not doe so foule a deede, 
Witnes the sorrow that their sister makes. 
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Gentle Lavlnla let me kisse thy lips, 

Or make some signes how I may do thee ease : 

Shall thy good Uncle, and thy brother Lucius^ 

And thou and I sit roand about some Fountaine, 

Looking all downewards to behold our cheekes 

How they are stain'd in meadowes, yet not dry 

With miery slime left on them by a flood : 

And in the Fountaine shall we gaze so long, 

Till the fresh taste be taken from that cleerenes, 

And made a brine pit with our bitter teares ? 

Or shall we cut away our hands like thine ? 

Or shall we {nte our tongues, and in dumbe shewes 

Passe the remainder of our hatefull dayes ? 

What shall we doe \ Let us that have our tongues 

Plot some devise of further miseries 

To make us wondred at in time to come. 

Lu, Sweet Father cease your teares, for at your griefe 
See how my wretched sister sobs and weeps. 

Mar. Patience deere Neece, good Tihu drie thine eyes. 

7i. Ah Marau^ Marcus^ Brother well I wot. 
Thy napkin cannot drinke a teare of mine. 
For thou poore man hast drown'd it with thine owne. 

Lu, Ah my Lavuiia I will wipe thy cheekes. 

77. Marke Marcus marke, I understand her signes. 
Had she a tongue to speake, now would she say 
That to her brother which I said to thee. 
His Napkin with her true teares all bewet. 
Can do no service on her sorrowfull cheekes. 
Oh what a simpathy of woe is this ! 
As ^ure finom helpe as Limbo is finom blisse 

Enter jiran the Moore alone* 

Moore, Titus Andronicus^ my Lord the Emperour, 
Sends thee this word, that if thou love thy sonnes. 
Let MarcuSf Lucius, or thy selfe old Titus, 
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Or any one of you, chop off your hand. 
And send it to the King : he for the same, 
"Will send thee hither both thy sonnes aliye. 
And that shall be the ransoroe for their fiult. 

Tu Oh gradoos Emperour, oh gentle Aartm^ 
Did Cfer Raven nng so like a Larke, 
That gives sweet tydings of the Sunnes uprise ? 
With all my heart. He send the Emperour my hand. 
Good Arm wilt thou hdp to chop it off? 

Lu, Stay Father, for that noble hand of thine, 
That hath throwne downe so many enemies. 
Shall not be sent : my hand will serve the tume. 
My youth can better spare my Uood then you. 
And therefore mine shall save my brothers lives. 

Mar. Which of your hands hath not defended Rome 
And rear'd aloft the bloody Battleaxe, 
Writing destrudion on the enemies Casde ? 
Oh none of both but are of high desert : 
My hand hath bin but idle, let it serve 
To ransome my two nephewes firom their death, 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. 

Moore. Nay come agree, whose hand shall goe along 
For feare they die before their pardon come. 

Mar. My hand shall goe. 

Zm. By heaven it shall not goe. 

Tu Sirs strive no more, such withered hearbs as these 
Are meete for plucking up, and therefore mine. 

Zm. Sweet Father, if I shall be thought thy sonne. 
Let me redeeme my brothers both from death. 

Mar. And for our fathers sake, and mothers care. 
Now let me shew a brothers love to thee. 

7f. Agree betweene you, I will q>are my hand. 

Lu. Then He goe fetch an Axe. 

Mar. But I will use the Axe. Exeunt. 

7f. Come hither Aaron^ He deceive them both, 

VI. & 
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Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 

Moore. If that be calM deceit, I will be honest. 
And never whil'st I tive deceive men so : 
But He deceive you in another sort, 
And that you'l say ere halfe an houre passe. 

He cuii offTihu hand. 

EfUer Luchu and Marcut againe, 

Tu Now stay you strife, what shall be, is dispatcht : 
Good Aron give his Majestie me hand. 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers : bid him bury it : 
More hath it merited : That let it have. 
As for my sonnes, say I account of them, 
As jewels purchast at an easie price. 
And yet deere too, because I bought mine owne. 

Aron. I goe Andromcus^ and for thy hand, 
Looke by and by to have thy sonnes with thee : 
Their heads I meane : Ob how this villany 
Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it. 
Let fooles doe good, and Eure men call for grace, 
Aron will have his soule blacke like his ^e. E»U, 

7i. O heere I lift this one hand up to heaven, 
And bow this feeble mine to the earth. 
If any power pitties wretched teares. 
To that I call : what wilt thou kneele with me ? 
Doe then deare heart, for heaven shall heare our prayers. 
Or with our sighs weele breath the welkin dimme. 
And staine the Sun with fogge as somtime doudes. 
When they do hug him in their melting bosomes. 

Mar. Oh brother speake with possibilities. 
And do not breake mto these deepe extreames. 

71. Is not my sorrow deepe, having no bottome ? 
Then be my passions bottomlesse with them. 

Mar. But yet let reason goveme thy lament. 
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TUui. If there were reason for these miseries. 
Then into limits could I binde my woes : 
When heaven doth weepe, doth not the earth ore£ow ? 
If the windes rage, doth not the Sea wax mad, 
Threatning the welkin with his big-swolne hct ? 
And wilt thou hare a reason for this coile ? 
I am the Sea. Harke how her sighes doe flow ; 
Shee is the weejnng welkin, I the earth : 
Then must my Sea be moved with her sighes. 
Then must my earth with her continuall teares, 
Become a deluge : overflowed and drown'd : 
For why, my bowels cannot hide her woes. 
But like a drunkard must I vomit them : 
Then give me leave, for loosers will have leave, 
To ease their stomackes with their bitter tongues. 

Enter a messenger with two beads and a band 

Mess. Worthy Andrmikusy ill art thou repaid. 
For that good hand thou sentst the Emperour : 
Heere are the heads of thy two noble sonnes. 
And heeres thy hand in scome to thee sent backe : 
Thy griefes, their sports : Thy resolution mockt. 
That woe is me to thinke upon thy woes. 
More then remembrance of my fathers death. Esdt. 

Marc, Now let hot JEtna coole in Cidlie, 
And be my heart an ever-burning hell : 
These miseries are more then may be borne. 
To weepe with them that weepe, doth ease some deale. 
But sorrow flouted at, is double death. 

Lud, Ah that this sight should make so deep a wound. 
And yet detested life not shrinke thereat : 
That ever death should let life beare hb name. 
Where life hath no more interest but to breath. 

Mar. Alas poore hart that kisse is comfertlesse, 
As fipozen water to a starved snake. 
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Titus. When will this fearefiill slumber have an end ? 

Mar, Now farwell flatterie, die AnJromcui^ 
Thou dost not slumber, see thy two sons heads. 
Thy warlike hands, thy mangled daughter here : 
Thy other banisht sonnes with this deere sight 
Strucke pale and bloodlesse, and thy brother I, 
Even like a stony Image, cold and numme. 
Ah now no more will I controule my greefes. 
Rent ofT thy silver haire, thy other hand 
Gnawing with thy teeth, and be this dismall sight 
The dosing up of our most wretched eyes : 
Now is a time to storme, why art thou still ? 

Titus, Ha, ha, ha. 

Mar. Why dost thou laugh ? it fits not with this houre. 

Tu Why I have not another teare to shed : 
Besides, this sorrow is an enemy. 
And would usurpe upon my watry eyes, 
And make them blinde with tributarie teares. 
Then which way shall I finde Revenges Cave I 
For these two heads doe seeme to speake to me. 
And threat me, I shall never come to blisse, 
Till all these mischiefes be returned againe. 
Even in their throats that have conmiitted them. 
Come let me see what taske I have to doe. 
You heavie people, circle me about, 
That I may tume me to each one of you. 
And sweare unto my soule to right your wrongs. 
The vow is made, come Brother take a head. 
And in this hand the other will I beare. 
And Lavhua thou shalt be employd in these things : 
Beare thou my hand sweet wench betweene thy teeth : 
As for thee boy, goe get thee from my sight. 
Thou art an Exile, and thou must not stay. 
Hie to the Gothes^ and raise an army there. 
And if you love me, as I thmke you doe. 
Let's kisse and part, for we have much to doe. Estema. 
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Manet Luehu. 

Lveu Farewell Andrcmau my noble Father : 
The wofiil'ct man that ever liv'd in Rome : 
Farewell proud Rome, til Lucius come againe. 
He lores his pledges dearer then his life : 
Farewell Lavmia my noble sister, 
O woold thoa wert as thou to fore hast beene. 
But nowy nor Luehu nor Zjovitua lives 
But in oblivion and hateful griefes : 
If Luehu Hve, he will requit your wrongs. 
And make proud Saturmne and his Empresse 
Beg at the gates likes Tarquiu and his Queene. 
Now will I to the Gothes and raise a power, 
To be rereng'd on Rome and Sahtrmu^ ExU Luehu, 

A Baniet. 
Enter AnJromcui^ Marcus^ LavsmOf and the Bey, 

An, So, so, now sit, and looke you eate no more 
Then will preserve just so much strength in us 
As will revenge these bitter woes of ours. 
Mareui unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot : 
Thy Neece and I (poore Creatures) want our hands 
And cannot passionate our tenfold griefe. 
With fbulded Armes. This poore right hand of mine, 
Is left to tirranize uppon my breasL 
Who when my hart all mad with misery. 
Beats in this hollow prison of my flesh. 
Then thus I thumpe it downe. 
Thou Map of woe, that thus dost talk in ngnes, 
When thy poore hart beates with outragions beating. 
Thou canst not strike it thus to make it still ? 
Wound it with sighing giHe, kil it with grones : 
Or get some little knife betweene thy teeth. 
And just against thy hart make thoa a hole, 
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That all the teares that thy poore eyes let fall 
May run into that nnke, and soaking in, 
Drowne the lamenting foole, in Sea salt teares. 

Mar. Fy brother fy, teach her not thus to lay 
Such violent hands uppon her tender life, 

^n. How now ! Has sorrow made thee doate already ? 
Why Marcus^ no man should be mad but I : 
What violent hands can she lay on her life : 
Ah, wherefore dost thou urge the name of hands. 
To hid JEneas tell the tale twice ore 
How Troy was burnt, and he made miserable ? 

handle not the theame, to talke of hands, 
Least we remember still that we have none, 
Fie, fie, how Frantiquely I square my talke 
As if we should forget we had no hands : 
If Marcus did not name the word of hands. 
Come, lets fall too, and gentle girle eate this, 
Heere is no drinke ? Harke Marcus what she sales, 

1 can interpret all her martit^d signes. 

She saies, she drinkes no other drinke but teares 

Breu'd with her sorrow : mesh'd uppon her cheekes, 

Speechlesse compla3me, I will leame thy thought : 

In thy dumb a^on, will I be as perfedt 

As begging Hermits in their holy prayers. 

Thou shalt not sighe nor hold thy stumps to heaven. 

Nor winke, nor nod, nor kneele, nor make a signe. 

But I (of these) will wrest an Alphabet, 

And by still practice, leame to know thy meaning. 

B(y, Good grandsire leave these bitter deepe laments. 
Make my Aunt merry, with some pleasing tale. 

Mar. Alas, the tender boy in passion mov'd. 
Doth weepe to see his grandsires heavinesse. 

An. Peace tender Sapling, thou art made of teares. 
And teares will quickly melt thy life away. 

Marcus strikes the £sb with a knife. 
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What doeat ihou strike at Marcui with knife. 

Mar. At that that I have kil'd my Lord, a Flye. 

jIn. Out on the murdcraur ; thou kil'st my hart. 
Mine cyca cloi'd with view of Tirranie : 
A deed of death done on ihe Innocent 
Bccoro* not 7i/w brother : get thee gone, 
I »ee thou art not for niy company ; 

Mar. Alas (my Lord) I have but kild a fli^. 

jIn. But f How : if that Flie had a father and mother ? 
How would he hang his slender gilded wings 
And buz lamenting doings in the ayer, 
PooTc harmelesac Fly, 
That with his pretty buzing me[ody> 
Came heere to make us merry. 
And thou hast kil'd him. 

Mia: Pardon me air. 
It was 3 bUcke iltfavour'd Fly, 
Like to the Empresse Moure, therefore I kild him. 

An. O, o, 0, 
Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou hast done a Charitable deed : 
Gite me thy knife, I will insult on him. 
Flattering my selfei, as if it were the Moore, 
Come hither purposely to poyson me. 
There's for thy sclfr, and ihats for Tamora : Ah sirra. 
Yet I ifainke we are not brought bo low, 
But that betweene us, we can kill a Fly, 
That comet in likencase of a Coie-blacke Moore. 

Mar, Alas poore man, griefe lui's so wrought on him, 
He takes false shadowea, fur true substances. 
And, Come, take away : Laviaia, goe with me, 
He to thy closset, and goe read with thee 
Sad stories, chanced in the limes of old. 
Come boy, and goe with me, thy sight is young, 
And thou shalt read, when mine begin to dazelL Exeunt. 
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A6lus ^uartus. 



Enter young Luchu ami JLawma running after htm^ and the Boy 
JOesfrom her With bis boohs under hii atme. Enter TUui 
and Marcus. 

Boy. Helpe Grandsier helpe, my Aunt Lavinia, 
Followes roe every where I know not why. 
Good Uncle Marcus aee bow swift she comeSy 
Alas sweet Aunt, I know not what you meane. 

Mar, Stand by me Lucius^ doe not feare thy Aunt. 

Titus. She loves thee boy too well to doe thee harme. 

Bey. I when my father was in Rome she did. 

Mar, What meanes my Neece Lavinia by these signes? 

77. Feare not Lucius^ some what doth she meane : 
See Lucius see, how much she makes of thee : 
Some whether would she have thee goe with ber. 
Ah boy, CorneRa never with more care 
Read to her sonnes, then she hath read to thee. 
Sweet Poetry, and Tullies Oratour : 
Canst thou not gesse wherefore she pKes thee thus ? 

Bey. My Lord I know not I, nor can I gesse, 
Unlesse some fit or fienzie do possesse her : 
For I have heard my Grandsier say full oft, 
Extremitie of griefes would make men mad. 
And I have read that Hecuba of Troy, 
Ran mad through sorrow, that made me to feare. 
Although my Lord, I know my noble Aunt, 
Loves me as deare as ere my mother did. 
And would not but in fury fright my youth. 
Which made me downe to throw my bookes, and flie 
Causles perhaps, but pardon me sweet Aunt, 
And Madam, if my Uncle Marcus goe, 
I will most willingly attend your Ladyship. 
Mar. Lucius I wiU. 
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71 How DOW LawmOf Marau what meanes this ? 
Some booke there is that she desires to see» 
Which is it girle of these ? Open them boy, 
Bnt thoa art deeper read and better skild. 
Come and take choyse of all my Library, 
And 10 beguile thy sorrow, till the heavens 
Refeale the damn'd contriver of this deed. 
What booke? 
Why Hfts she up her armes in sequence thus ? 

Mar. I thinke she meanes that ther was more then one 
Confederate in the fad, I more there was : 
Or else to heaven she heaves them to revenge. 

Tu Lucuu what booke is that she tosseth so ? 

Bey. Grandsier 'tis Ovids Metamorphosis, 
My mother gave it me. 

Mar* For love of her that's gone, 

Peihaps she culd it from among the rest. 

Tu Soft, so busily she tumes the leaves, 
Helpe her, what would she finde ? Lavmia shall I read ? 
This is the tragicke tale of Philomel f 
And treates of Teretu treason and his rape. 
And rape I feare was roote of thme annoy. 

Mar. See brother see, note how she quotes the leaves. 

TL LawmOf wert thou thus surpriz'd sweet girle, 
Ravisht and wrong'd as Philomela was ? 
Forc'd in the ruthlesse, vast, and gloomy woods ? 
See, see, I such a place there is where we did hunt, 
(O had we never, never hunted there) 
Patem'd by that the Poet heere describes. 
By nature made for murthere and for rapes. 

Mar. O why should nature build so foule a den, 
Unlesse the Gods delist in tragedies ? 

71 Give signes sweet girle, for heere are none but friend. 
What Romame Lord it was durst do the deed i 
Or slunke not SahtrmiUf as Tarqiun ersts, 
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That left the Campe to nnne in Lucreee be<L 

Mar. Sit downe aweet Neece, brother sit dowoe by me, 
Appdloy Palhuy Jove^ or Mercury^ 
Inspire me that I may this treason finde. 
My Lord looke heere, looke heere Lavmia, 

He writes bis Name with Ins sttj^e^ asul gmdes 
it Hvilhfeete and mouths. 
This sandie plot is plaine, guide if thou canst 
This after me, I have writ my name. 
Without the helpe of any hand at all. 
Curst be that hart that fbrc'st us to that shift : 
Write thou good Neece, and heere display at last. 
What God will have discovered for revenge. 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrowes plaine, 
That we may know the Traytors and the truth. 

She takes the sU^e in her mouthy ami guides it 
with her stumfs and writes. 

7f. Oh doe ye read my Lord what she hath writs ? 
Stufrum^ ChiroUf Demetrius. 

Mar. What, what, the lustfull sonnes of TamorOf 
Performers of this hainous bloody deed ? 

77. Magni Donunator poRf 
Tom lentus audis scdera^ tam lentus vides f 

Mar, Oh calme thee gentle Lord : Although I know 
l^ere is enough written upon this earth. 
To stirre a mutinie in the mildest thoughts. 
And arme the mindes of infants to exclaimea. 
My Lord kneele downe with me : Lavinia kneele. 
And kneele sweet boy, the Romaine HeQors hope, 
And sweare with me, as with the wofull Feere 
And father of that chast dishonoured Dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus sweare for Lucreee rape, 
That we will prosecute (by good advise) 
Mortall revenge upon these traytorous Gothes, 
And see their blood, or die with this reproach. 
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TL T^ sure enough, and you knew how. 
Bat if yott hunt these Beare-whelpes, then beware 
The Dam will wake, and if she winde you once, 
Shee'a with the Lyon deepely still in league. 
And lulls him whilst she palyeth on her backe. 
And when he sleepes will she do what she list. 
You are a young huntsman Marcus^ let it alone : 
And come, I will goe get a leafe of brasses 
And with a Gad of Steele will write these words. 
And lay it by : the angry Northeme winde 
Will Mow these sands like SihcU leaves abroad. 
And wheres your lesson then. Boy what say you ? 

Boy. I say my Lord, that if I were a man. 
Their naothers bed-chamber should not be safe, 
For these bad bond-men to the yoake of Rome. 

Mar. I that's my boy, thy &ther hath full oft. 
For his ungratefull country done the like. 

Boy. And Uncle so will I, and if I live. 

Tu Come goe with roe into mine Armorie, 
Luehu He fit thee, and withall, my boy 
Shall carry firom me to the Empresse sonnes, 
Presents that I intend to send them both, 
Come, come, thou'lt do thy message, wilt thou not ? 

Bey, I with my dagger in their bosomes Grandsire : 

7i. No boy not so. He teach thee another course, 
Lavaua come, Marcus looke to my house, 
Lvcnu and He goe brave it at the Court, 
I marry will we sir, and weele be waited on. Exeunt. 

Mar, O heavens ! Can you heare a good man grone 
And not relent, or not compassion him ? 
Marcus attend him in his extasie. 
That hath more scars of sorrow in his heart, 
Then fbe-mens markes upon his batter'd shield. 
But yet so just, that he yrW not revenge, 
Revenge the heavens for old Andromcus, Eteii. 
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Enler Ar»i, Ch'irm and Demetnui at au dare; and at anothtr dert 
young Lui'mi and anothtr, ■aitb a hundU of •aitaponi, aitd 
vtriit -writ upon ihrm. 

Chi. Demelriui hecres the sonoe of Laciut, 
He hath some message to deliver ua. 

Aron. I some mad message from his mad Crandfathtr. 

Boy. My Lords, with all the humblenesae I may, 
I greetc your honours from jlndronUui, 
And pray the Romane Gods confound you both, 

Denu, Gramercic lovely Luclat, what's the ocwes i 
For villanie's markt with rape. May it please you, 
My Grandsire well advis'd hath sent by me. 
The goodliest weapons of his Armorie, 
To gratilie your honourable youth, 
The hope of Rome, for to he bad me say : 
And so I do and with his gifts present 
Your Lordships, when ever you have need, 
You may be armed and appointed well. 
And so I leave you both ; like bloody villaioes. Exit, 

Dant. What's hecre? a scrole, & written round about? 

Inltgtr vits jcelrriiqur purui, non tgil maury jatuUt na arcui, 

Chi O 'tis a verse in Horacr, I know it weU. 
I read it in the Crammer long agoe. 

Moore. I just, a verse in Horate : right, you have it. 
Now what a thing it is to be an Asse ? 
Heer's no sound jest, the old man hath found their guilt. 
And sends the weapons wrapt about with lines, 
That wound (beyond their feeling) to the quick; 
But were our witty Empresse well a foot. 
She would applaud jlndronkui conceit; 
But let her rest, in her unrvst a while. 
And now young Lords, wa'it not a happy (tarre 
Led US to Rome striiagerB, and more then to ; 
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CaptiyeSy to be adyanced to this height ? 
It did me good before the Pallace gate. 
To braye the Tribune in his brothers hearing. 

Deme, But me more good, to see so great a Lord 
Basely insbuate, and send us gifts. 

Moore. Had he no reason. Lord Demetriw f 
Did you not use his daughter yery friendly ? 

Deme. I would we had a thousand Romane Dames 
At such a bay, by tume to senre our lust 

Chu A charitable wish, and full of loye. 

Moore, Heere lack's but you mother for to say. Amen. 

Cti. And that would she for twenty thousand more. 

Deme. G>me, let us go, and pray to all the Gods 
For our beloyed mother in her painesi 

Moore. Fray to the deyils, the gods haye giyen us oyer. 

FUnmsh. 
Dem Why do the Emperors trumpets flourish thus ? 
Chu Belike for joy the Emperour hath a sonne. 
Deme. Soft, who comes heere ? 

Enter Nuru witb a hiacle a Moore chdde 

Nur. Good morrow Lords : 

O tell me, did you see jiarom the Moore ? 

jiron. Well, more or lesse, or nere a whit at all, 
Heere Aaron is, and what with Aaron now ? 

Nuru. Oh gentle Aarmty we are all undone. 
Now helpe, or woe betide thee eyermore. 

Aron. Why, what a catterwallmg dost thou keepe ? 
What dost thou wrap and fumble in thine armes ? 

Nuru. O that which I would hide from heayens eye. 
Our Empresse shame, and stately Romes disgrace. 
She is deliyered Lords, she is deliyered. 

Aron. To whom ? 

Nuru, I mean she is brought a bed ? 

Aron. Wei God giyc her good rest, 
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What hath he sent her ? 

Nurse. A devilL 

Aron. Why then she is the Devils Dam : a joyfull issue. 

Nurse. A joylesse, dismall, blacke, & sorrowfull issue, 
Heere is the babe as loathsome as a toad, 
Among'st the direst breeders of our dime. 
The Empresse sends it thee, thy stampe, thy seale, 
And bids thee christen it with thy daggers point. 

Arwu Out you whore, is black so base a hue ? 
Sweet blowse, you are a beautious blossome sure. 

Deme. Villaine what hast thou done ? 

Aron, That which thou canst not undoe. 

Chi. Thou hast undone our mother. 

Deme, And therein hellish dog, thou hast undone. 
Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choyce, 
AccrnVt the off-spring of so foule a fiend. 

Chi, It shall not live. 

Aron. It shall not die. 

Nurse. Aaron it must, the mother wils it so. 

Arm. What, must it Nurse ? Then let no man but I 
Doe execution on my flesh and blood. 

Deme. He broach the Tadpole on my Rapiers point : 
Nurse give it me, my sword shall soone dispatch it. 

Aron. Sooner this sword shall plough thy bowels up. 
Stay murtherous villaines, will you kill your brother ? 
Now by the burning Tapers of the skie. 
That shone so brightly when this Boy was got. 
He dies upon my Semitars sharpe point. 
That touches this my first borne sonne and heire. 
I tell you young-lings, not Enceladus 
With all his threatning band of Tifhmis broode. 
Nor great Alcides^ nor the God of warre, 
Shall ceaze this prey out of his Others hands : 
What, what, ye sanguine shallow harted Boyes, 
Ye white-limb'd walls, ye Ale-house painted signer 
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Cole-Uacke is better then another hue. 

In that it tcdmes to beare another hue : 

For all the water in the Ocean» 

Can never tume the Swans blacke legs to white. 

Although she lave them hourely m the flood : 

Tell the Empresae from me, I am of age 

To keepe mine owne, excuse it how she can. 

Deme. Wilt thou betray thy noble mistris thus I 

Anm. My mistris is my mistris : this my selfe. 
The vigour, and the pidhire of my youth : 
This, before all the world do I preferre. 
This mauger all the world will I keepe safe. 
Or some of you shall smoake for it in Rome. 

Deme, By this our mother is for ever sham'd. 

Chi. Rome will despise her for this foule escape. 

Nur. The Emperour in his rage will doome her death. 

Chi, I blush to thinke upon this igoominie. 

jirwu Why therms the priviledge your beauty beares : 
Fie trecherous hue, that will betray with blushing 
The close enadts and counsels of the hart : 
Beer's a young Lad fram'd of another leere, 
Looke how the blacke slave smiles upon the &ther. 
As who should say, old Lad I am thine owne. 
He is your brother Lords, senaiUy fed 
Of that selfe blood that first gave life to you, 
And from that wombe where you imprisoned were 
He is infranchised and come to light : 
Nay he is your brother by the surer side. 
Although my seale be stamped in his hat. 

Num. Aartm what shall I say unto the Empresse \ 

Dem. Advise thee Aanm^ what is to be done. 
And we will all subscribe to thy advise : 
Save thou the child, so we may all be safe. 

Aron. Then sit we downe and let us all consult. 
My Sonne and I will have the winde of you : 
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Keepe there, now talke at pleasure of your safety. 

Deme. How many women saw this childe of his ? 

Arm. Why so brave Lords, when we joyne in league 
I am a Lambe : but if you brave the Moort^ 
The chafed Bore, the mountaine Lyonesse, 
The Ocean swells not so at jiaron stormes : 
But say againe, how many saw the childe ? 

Nurse. ComeRoj the midwife, and my selfe, 
And none else but the delivered Empresse. 

jiron. The Empresse, the Midwife, and your selfe, 
Two may keepe counsell, when the third's away : 
Goe to the Empresse, tell her this I said, He bis her, 

Weeke, weeke, so cries a Pigge prepared to th'^it* 

Deme. What meanest thou Aaron ? 
Wherefore did'st thou this ? 

Aran, O Lord sir, 'tis a deed of pollicie ? 
Shall she live to betray this guilt of our's : 
A long tongu'd babling Gossip ? No, Lords no : 
And now be it knowne to you my full intent 
Not farre, one MuBteus my Country-man 
His wife but yesternight was brought to bed. 
His childe is like to her, &ire as you are : 
Goe packe with him, and give the mother gold. 
And tell them both the circumstance of all. 
And how by this their Childe shall be advaunc'd. 
And be received for the Emperours heyre, 
And substituted in the place of mine. 
To calme this tempest whirling in the Court, 
And let the Emperour dandle him for his owne. 
Harke ye Lords, ye see I have given her physicke. 
And you must needs bestow her fiinerall. 
The fields are neere, and you are gallant Groomes : 
This done, see that you take no longer daies 
But send the ^fidwife presently to me. 
The Midwife and the Nurse well made away. 
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Then let the Ladies tattle what they please. 

Cbu jiaron I see thoa wilt DOt trust the ayre with secrets. 

Deme. For this care of Tamorth 
Her selfe, and hers are highly bound to thee. Exeunt. 

jirtm. Now to the Gothes^ as swift as Swallow flies. 
There to dispose this treasure in mine armes. 
And secretly to greete the Empresse friends : 
Come on you thick-lipt-slayey He beare you hence. 
For it is you that puts us to our shifts : 
lie make you feed on berries, and on rootes. 
And feed on curds and whay, and sucke the Goate, 
And cablnn in a Cave, and bring you up 
To be a wanioor, and command a Campe. ExtU 

Enter Titui^ old Marcuty young Lucius and other gentlemen with 
howeSf and Jltui bearei the arrowee with Letters on the end 
of them* 

Tit. Come Marcui^ come, kinsmen this is the way. 
Sir Boy let me see your Archerie, 
Looke yee draw home enough, and 'tis there straight : 
Terras Astrea reBqmtf be you remembred Marcus. 
She!s gone, she's fled, sirs take you to your tooles. 
You Cosens shall goe sound the Ocean : 
And cast your nets, haply you may find her in the Sea, 
Yet ther's as little justice as at Land. 
No PuhSus and Sempronius^ you must doe it, 
'Tis you must dig with Mattocke, and with Spade, 
And pierce the inmost Center of the earth : 
Then when you come to Plutoes Re^on, 
I pray you deliver him this petition. 
Tell him it is for justice, and for aide. 
And that it comes from old Andromeus^ 
Shaken with sorrowes in ungratefull Rome. 
Ah Rome 1 Well, well, I made thee miserable. 
What time I threw the peoples suflhiget 
▼L s 
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On htm that thus doth tyrannize ore me. 
Goe get you gone, and priy be carefull all. 
And leave you not a man of warre unsearcht, 
This wicked Emperour may have shipt her hence. 
And kinsmen then we nuy goe pipe for jumice. 

Mart. O Pubtius is not this a heavie caee 
To see thy Noble Unckle thus diatraft i 

Publ, Therefon; my Lords it highly us concemea. 
By day and night I'attend him carefully : 
And fecde his humour kindely as wc may, 
Till time beget some carefull remedie. 

Marc. Kinsmen, his sorrowea are past reraedie. 
Joyne with the Gothes, and with revengefull warre, 
Take wrcake on Rome for this ingratitude. 
And Tvngeance on the Traytor Satumme. 

Til. Pubrmi how now ? how now my Maisters ? 
What have you met with her ? 

Puhl. No my good Lord, but Pluta sends you word. 
If you will have revenge from hell you shall, 
Marrie for justice she is so imploy'd. 
He thinkes with Juve in heaven, or some where else : 
So that perforce you must needs stay a time. 

Til. He doth me wrong to feed roe with delayes, 
He dive into the burning Lake below, 
And pull her out of jicaron by the heeles, 
Marcui we are but shrubs, no Cedars we. 
No big-bon'd-men, fram'd of the Cyclops size. 
But mettall Marcus, Steele U> the very backe, 
Yet wning with wrongs more then our backe can beare ; 
And sith there's no justice in earth nor hell, 
We will sollicitc heaven, and move the Gods 
To send downe justice for to wrcake our wrongs : 
Come to this geare, you are a good Archer Marcui. 

He grvci lh(m the Arri 
Ad Jevem, that's for you : here aJ Afipollonnn, 
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Ad Mortem^ that's for my selfe, 
Heere Boy to PaDat^ heere to Mercury^ 
To Satwmhu^ to Caius^ not to Saturnine^ 
You were as good to shoote against the winde. 
Too it Boy, Maretu loose when I bid : 
Of my wordy I have written to efiedt, 
Ther's not a God left unsollicited. 

Mare. Kinsmeny shoot all your shafts into the G>uit, 
We will afflidt the Emperour in his pride. 

TtU Now Maisters draw. Oh well said Lucius : 
Good Boy in Virgoet lap, give it PaUat. 

Marc. My Lord, I aime a Mile beyond the Moone, 
Your letter is with JupiUr by this. 

lit. Ha, ha, PudSuif PubSuiy what hast thou done ? 
See, see, thou hast shot ofF one of Taunu homes. 

Mar. This was the sport my Lord, when PuUiui shot. 
The Bull being gal'd, gave Ariei such a knocke. 
That downe fell both the Rams homes m the Court, 
And who should finde them but the Empresse villaine : 
She laught, and told the Moore he should not choose 
But give them to his Maister for a present. 

Th. Why there it goes, God give your Lordship joy. 

Enter the Chwne with a boihet and two Pigeons in it. 

Titus. Newes, newes, from heaven, 
Marcus the poast is come. 
Sirrah, what tydings ? have you any letters ? 
Shall I have Justice, what sayes JufiUr ? 

Chwne. Ho the Jibbetmaker, he sayes that he hath taken 
them downe agaihe, for the man must not be hang'd till the next 
weeke. 

Tit. But what sayes Jujjkter I aske thee ? 

Chwne. Alas sir I know not Jufiier : 
I never dranke with him in all my life. 

Tu. Why villaine art not thou the Carrier \ 
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Clowne. I of my Pigiona nr, nothing elae. 
Tit. Why, did'st thou not come from heaven ? 
Clowne, From heaven ? Alas sir, I never came there, God 
foibid I should be so bold, to presse to heaven in my young 
dayes. Why I am going with my pigeons to the Tribunall Plebs, 
to take up a matter of brawle, betwixt my Uncle, and one of the 
Emperialls men. 

Mar. Why sir, that is as fit as can be to serve for your Ora- 
tion, and let him deliver the Pigions to the Emperour fix>m you. 

Tit. Tell mee, can you deliver an Oration to the Emperour 
with a Grace ? 

Clowne, Nay truely sir, I could never say grace in all my life. 

7i/. Sirrah come hither, make no more adoe. 
But give your Pigeons to the Emperour, 
By me thou shalt have Justice at his hands. 
Hold, hold, meane while her's money for thy charges. 
Give me pen and inke. 
Sirrah, can you with a Grace deliver a Supplication ? 

Clowne, I sir. 

Titus. Then here is a Supplication for you, and when you come 
to him, at the first approach you must kneele, then kisse his foote^ 
then deliver up your Pigeons, and then looke for your reward. 
He be at hand sir, see you do it bravely. 

Clowne. I warrant you sir, let me alone. 

77/. Sirrha hast thou a knife ? Come let me see it. 
Heere Marcus^ fold it in the Oration, 
For thou hast made it like an humble Suppliant : 
And when thou hast given it the Emperour, 
Knocke at my dore, and tell me what he sayes. 

Clowne. God be with you sir, I will. Exit. 

Tit, Come Marcus let us goe, PubRus follow me. Exeunt, 

Enter Emperour and Empreue^ and her two lonnes^ the Emperour 
brings the Arrow es in his hand that Titus shot at him. 

Satur. Why Lords, 
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What wrongs are these \ was ever seene 

An Emperour in Rome thus over borne. 

Troubled, Confronted thus, and for the extent 

Of egall justice, us'd in such contempt ? 

My Lords, you know the mightfull Gods, 

(How ever these disturbers of our peace 

Buz in the peoples eares) there nought hath past, 

But even with law against the willful! Sonnes 

Of old jimdromau. And what and if 

His sorrowes have so overwhelmed his wits, 

Shall we be thus afflidted in his wreakes. 

His fits, his frenzie, and his bittemesse \ 

And now he writes to heaven for his redresse. 

See^ heeres to Jove^ and this to Mercury ^ 

This to AfoOo^ this to the God of warre : 

Sweet scrowles to flie about the streets of Rome : 

What's this but Libelling against the Senate, 

And blazoning our Injustice every where \ 

A goodly humour, is it not my Lords \ 

As who would say, in Rome no Justice were. 

But if I live, his fained extasies 

Shall be no shelter to these outrages : 

But he and his shall know, that Justice lives 

In Satummui health ; whom if he sleepe, 

Hee'l so awake, as he in fury shall 

Cut off the proud'st Conspirator that lives. 

Tamo. My gracious Lord, my lovely Saiurtdne^ 
Lord of my life. Commander of my thoughts, 
Calme thee, and beare the faults of Tttui age, 
Th'efiedts of sorrow for his valiant Sonnes, 
Whose losse hath pier^st him deepe, and scar'd his heart ; 
And rather comfort his distressed plight. 
Then prosecute the meanest or the best 
For these contempts. Why thus it shall become 
High witted Tamora to glose with all : Ande, 
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But Titusy I have touch'd thee to the quicke. 
Thy life blood out : If Aaron now be wise. 
Then is all safe, the Anchor's in the Port. 

Enter Ciowne, 
How now good fellow, would'st thou speake with us ? 

Ciovf, Yea forsooth, and your Mistership the Emperiall. 

Tarn, Empresse I am, but yonder sits the Emperour. 

Ch. 'Tis he ; God & Saint .Stephen give you good den ; 
I have brought you a Letter, & a couple of Pigions heere. 

He reads the Letter, 

Satu. Goe take him away, and hang him presently. 

CJowne. How much money must I have ? 

Tarn. Come sirrah you must be hang'd. 

Clow, Hang'd ? ber Lady, then I have brought up a neck to 
a faire end. Exit^ 

Satu. Despightfull and intoUerable wrongs, 
Shall I endure this monstrous villany ? 
I know from whence this same devise proceedes : 
May this be borne ? As if his tra3rtrous Sonnes, 
That dy'd by law for murther of our Brother, 
Have by my meanes beene butcher'd wrongfiilly ? 
Goe dragge the villaine hither by the haire. 
Nor Age, nor Honour, shall shape priviledge : 
For this proud mocke. He be thy slaughter man : 
Sly franticke wretch, that holp'st to make me great. 
In hope thy selfe should goveme Rome and me. 

Enter Nunthu EnuBut. 

Satur* What newes with thee EnaWms / 

Emil. Arme my Lords, Rome never had more cause. 

The Gothes have gathered head, and with a power 

Of high resolved men, bent to the spoyle 

They hither march amaine, under conduct 

Of Lucitu^ Sonne to old Jindromau : 

Who threats in course of this revenge to do 
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Aa much ai ever CoriaiauM did. 

fOog. Is warlike Luiiia Generall of the Gothes ? 
These tydings nip mc, and I haog the head 
\i flowers with from, or grasse beat downe with stormcs : 
[> now begins our sorrowes to approach, 
Tis be the common people love to much. 
My leifc hath often beard them say, 
(When I have walked hke a private man) 
That Ltuiut baiiiahincm was wrongfully, 
And they ha?c wishi that Liuiut were their Ecnperour. 

Tmn. Why should you fearc ! Is not our City strong f 

fCmg. I, but the Cittizens favour Lucius, 
And will revolt from me, to succour him. 

im. King, be thy thoughts Imperious like thy name. 
Is the Sunne dim'd, that Gnats do flie in it ? 
The Eagle suffers littJe Birds to sing, 
And is not carEfiill what they meaoe thereby. 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wings, 
He can at pleasure stint their melodic. 
Even so mayest thou, the giddy men of Rome, 
Then cheare thy spirit, for know thou Emperour, 
I will enchaunt the old Andronicuj, 
With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous 
Then baites to fish, or hony stalkes to shccpe, 
When as the one is wounded with the baite. 
The other rotted with delicious fbode. 

King. But he will not entreat his Sonne for us. 

Taut, If Tamora entreat bim, then he will. 
For I can smooth and fill his aged eare, 
With golden promises, that were liis heart 
Almost Imjircgnable, his old ears deati^, 
Yet should both earc and bean obey my tongue, 
Goe thou before to our Embassadour, 
Say, ihai the Emperour requests a parly 
Of warlike Luciui, and appoint the meeting. 
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King. EmiSmi do this message Honourably^ 
And if he stand in Hostage for his safety. 
Bid him demaund what pledge will please him besL 

Emiil, Your bidding shall I do effedhially. Exit. 

Tarn, Now will I to that old jindrotucusy 
And temper him with all the Art I have. 
To plucke proud Lucius from the warlike Gothes. 
And now sweet Emperour be blithe againe. 
And bury all thy feare in my devises. 

Satu. Then goe successantly and plead for him. Exti, 

A6lus ^intus. 



Flourub, Enter Lucius with an Army of Gothes^ with Drum 

and Souldieri, 

LucL Approved warriours, and my faithfull Friends, 
I have received Letters from great Rome, 
Which signifies what hate they beare their Emperour, 
And how desirous of our sight they are. 
Therefore great Lords, be as your Titles witnesse. 
Imperious and impatient of your wrongs. 
And wherein Rome hath done you any scathe, 
Let him make treble satisfadHon. 

GotL Brave slip, sprung from the Great Andronicus^ 
Whose name was once our terrour, now our comfort. 
Whose high exploits, and honourable Deeds, 
Ingratefull Rome requites with fbule contempt : 
Behold in us, weele follow where thou lead'st, 
Like stinging Bees in hottest Sommers day. 
Led by their Maister to the flowred fields, 
And be aveng'd on cursed Tamora : 
And as he saith, so say we all with him. 

Luci» I humbly thanke him, and I thanke you all. 
But who comes heere, led by a lusty Goti ? 
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Emier a Goii leading of Aaron vntb his cbOd in bu armei, 

Goib. Renowned Lucius^ from our troups I straid. 
To gaze upon a ruinous Monasteries 
And as I earnestly did fixe mine eye 
Upon the wasted building, suddainely 
I heard a childe cry underneath a wall : 
I made onto the noyse, when soone I heard. 
The crying babe control'd with this discourse : 
Peace Tawny slafe, halfe me, and halfe thy Dam, 
Did not thy Hue bewray whose brat thou art ? 
Had nature lent thee, but thy Mothers looke, 
ViUaine thou might'st have bene an Emperour. 
But where the Bull and Cow are both milk-white. 
They never do beget a cok-blacke-Calie : 
Peace, villaine peace, even thus he rates the babe. 
For I must beare thee to a trusty Goth, 
Who when he khowes thou art the Empresse babe, 
Will hdd thee deardy for thy Mothers sake. 
With this, my weapon drawne I rusht upon him, 
Surpriz'd him suddainely, and brought him hither 
To use, as you thinke needefull of the man. 

Luct, Oh worthy Goth, this is the incarnate devill. 
That rob'd Andromau of his good hand : 
This is the Pearle that pleas'd your Empresse eye. 
And heere's the Base Fruit of his bummg lust. 
Say wall-ey'd slave, whether would'st thou convay 
This growing Image of thy fiend-like face ? 
Why dost not speake ? what deafe ? Not a word ? 
A halter Souldiers, hang him on this Tree, 
And by his side his Fruite of Bastardie. 

Artm. Touch not the Boy, he is of Royall blood. 

Lud. Too like the Syre for ever being good. 
First hang the Child that he may see it ^rall, 
A sight to vexe the Fathers soule withalh 
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Anm. Gel me a Ladder Lucius, save the Childe, 
And tjeare it from me to the Empresse : 
If thou do this, lie shew thee wondrous thiog*, 
That highly may advantage thee to heare \ 
If thou wilt Dot, befall what may befall. 
He cpealce no more : but vengeance rot you all. 

Lud, Say on, and if it please me which tliou apeak'ot. 
Thy child shall live, and I will sec it Nourisht. 

Aran. And if it please thee ? why assure thee Luciuj, 
Twill vexe thy bouIc to heare what I shall speake : 
For I must talke of Murthers, Rapes, and Massacres, 
Adls of Blacke-night, abhominable Deeds, 
Complots of Miscbiefe, Treason, Villanies 
Rothfull to heare, yrt pittiously perfbrm'd. 
And this shall all be buried by my death, 
Unless thou sweare to me my ChUde shall live, 

Luci. Tell on thy minde, 
I say thy Childe shall live. 

Aran. Sweare that he shall, and then I will begin. 

Luci. Who should I sweare by. 
Thou beleevest no God, 
That graunted, how can'st ihou beleeve an oath ? 

Aran. What if I do not, as indeed I do not. 
Yet for I know thou art Religious, 
And hast a thing within thee, called Conscience, 
With twenty Popish trickes and Ceremonies, 
Which I have seene thee carefull to observe ; 
Therefore I urge thy oath, for that I know 
An Ideot holds his Bauble for a God, 
And keepes the oath which by that God he sweares. 
To that He urge him : therefore thou shall vow 
By that same God, what God so ere it be 
That thou ado rest, and hast in reverence, 
To save my Boy, to nourish and bring him up. 
Or else I will discover nought to tbec. 
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Lad. Erm by my God I swrare to lh«c I will. 

Aran. First know ihou, 
I be got him on the Emprease. 

iiiKi. Oh most Iniatiate luxurious wonun ! 

^ren. Tut Luciui, this was but a deed of ChaHtie, 
To that which thou ilialt hcarc of me anon, 
'Twas her two Sonnes thai murdetwl Baiiianui, 
They cut thy Sisters tongue, and ravisht her. 
And cut her bands otf, and tiim'd her as thou saw'st. 

Luciui. Oh detestable villaine ! 
Call'n diou that Trimming i 

Jlron, Why she was washc, and cut, nnd trim'd, 
And 'twas trim sport for thcro that had the doing of it 

Ljia. Oh barbarous beastly villatnes like thy selfc ! 

Aron. Indeede, I was their Tutor lo instrufl them. 
That Codding spirit had they from their Mother, 
As sure a Card as ever wonne the Sec : 
That bioody minde I thinke they learo'd of me. 
As true a Dog as ever fought at head. 
Well, let my Deeds be witneise of my worth ; 
\ tmya'd thy Brethren to that guilefull Hole, 
Where the dead Corps of Bait'tanus lay : 
I wrote the Letter, that thy Father found, 
And hid Uie Gold within the Letter mention'd. 
Confederate with the Queene, and her two Sonnes, 
And what not done, that thou hast cause to nie. 
Wherein I had no stroke of Mschiefe in it. 
I play'd the Cheater for thy Pathcn hand. 
And when I had it, drew my selfe apart. 
And almost broke my heart with extreamc laughter. 
I pried me through the Crevice of a Wall, 
When for his hand, he had his two Sonnes heads, 
Beheld his teares, snd laught so bartily, 



That both n 









d when I told the Emprcsae of this sport. 
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She sounded almost at my pleasmg tale. 
And for my tydings, gave me twenty kisses. 

Goth. What canst thou say all this, and never blush ? 

Aron. I9 like a blacke Dogge, as the saying is. 

Lucu Art thou not sorry for these hainous deedes ? 

Aron, ly that I had not done a thousand more : 
Even now I curse the day, and yet I thinke 
Few come within few compasse of my curse. 
Wherein* I did not some Notorious ill. 
As kill a man, or else devise his death. 
Ravish a Maid, or plot the way to do it. 
Accuse some Innocent, and forsweare my selfe. 
Set deadly Enmity betweene two Friends, 
Make poore mens Cattell breake their neckes. 
Set fire on Barnes and Haystackes in the night. 
And bid the Owners quench them with the teares : 
Oft have I dig'd up dead men from their graves. 
And set them upright at their deere Friends doore. 
Even when their sorrowes almost was forgot. 
And on their skinnes, as on the Barke of Trees, 
Have with my knife carved in Romaine Letters, 
Let not your sorrow die, though I am dead. 
Tut, I have done a thousand dreadfdl things 
As willingly, as one would kill a Fly, 
And nothing greeves me hartily indeede. 
But that I cannot doe ten thousand more. 

Lucu Bring downe the divell, for he must not die 
So sweet a death as hanging presently. 

Aron, If there be divels, would I were a devill. 
To live and bume in everlasting fire, 
So I might have your company in hell. 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue. 

Luci, Sirs stop his mouth, & let him speake no more. 

Enter EmUHus. 
Goih. My Lord, there is a Messenger firom Rome 
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Daiia to be adnutwd to your picKOce. 

Lac. Let bim come oKre. 
Welcome £m&u, what the newe* from Rome ? 

£mL Lord Zatnw, ud you Princn of the Gothes> 
The RomaiiK Emperoar greetet you all by me, 
And for he uoderKjuida you are in Armea, 
He crare* a parly at your Fathen bouK 
Willing you to demand your Hostage*, 
And they ihall be immediately deiirered. 

Golh. What Btei our Ceoeiall t 

Lite. EmiSiu, let the Emperoor ^n hii pledget 
Unto my Father, and my Uncle JIfarau, Fletinth. 

And we will come ; march away. Exnmt, 

E»ltr Tamora, and her two Semut dugtuttiL 
Tarn. Thui in thii itrange and aad Habillumeot, 

I will encounter with Aadronktu, 

And ny, I am Revenge lent from lielow. 

To joyne with lum and right hi« hainous wronga ; 

Knocke at hii study where they say he keepea, 

To ruminate strange plot* of dire Revenge, 

Tell him Revenge is come to joyne with him. 

And worke coofudoa on his Enemies. 

Thtj iaacit and Tuui ofent hit ttudy ^m. 
Til. Who doth mollest my ContemplatiaQ I 

It it your tricke to make me ope the dore, 

l^t so my sad decrees may flie away. 

And all my studie be to no ef&A i 

You aic decdv'd, for what I mean to do, 

See heerc in Uoody lines I have Kt dowse j 

And what is written shall be executed. 
Tam. Tihti, I am come to talke with thee, 
7i(. No not a word : how can I grace my talke, 

Wanting a hand to give it aftion. 

Thou baat the odt of me, therefore no Bum. 
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Tom, If thou did'st know me, 
Thou would'st talke with me. 

77/. I am not mad, I know thee well enough, 
Witnesse this wretched stump, 
Witnesse these crimson lines, 
Witnesse these Trenches made by griefe and care, 
Witnesse the tyring day, and heavie night, 
Witnesse all sorrow, that I know thee well 
For our proud Empresse, Mighty Tamora .* 
Is not thy comming for my other hand ? 

Tamo, Know thou sad man, I am not Tamora^ 
She is thy Enemie, and I thy Friend, 
I am Revenge sent from th'infemall Kingdome, 
To ease the gnawing Vulture of the mmd, 
By working wreakefliU vengeance on my Foes : 
Come downe and welcome me to this worlds light, 
Conferre with me of Murder and of Death, 
Ther's not a hollow Cave or lurking place. 
No Vast obscurity, or Misty vale. 
Where bloody Murther or detested Rape, 
Can couch for feare, but I will finde them out. 
And in their eares tell them my dreadfull name, 
Revenge, which makes the foule offenders quake. 

Tit, Art thou Revenge ? and art thou sent to me. 
To be a torment to mine Enemies ? 

Tarn, I am, therefore come downe and welcome me. 

Tit. Doe me some service ere I come to thee : 
Loe by thy side where Rape and Murder stands. 
Now give some surance that thou art Revenge, 
Stab them, or teare them on thy Chariot wheeles. 
And then lie come and be thy Waggoner, 
And whirle along with thee about the Globes. 
Provide thee two proper Palfries, as blacke as Jet. 
To hale thy vengefiill Waggon swift away. 
And finde out Murder in their guilty cares. 
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And when thy Car is loaden with their heads, 
I will dismount, and by the Waggon wheele. 
Trot like a Senrile footeman all day long. 
Even from Efions riamg in the East, 
UntiU his very downed in the Sea. 
And day by day lie do this heavy taske, 
So thou destroy Rapine and Murder there. 

Tarn. These are my Ministers* and come with me. 

Tit, Are them thy Ministers, what are they call'd ? 

Tarn, Rape and Murder, therefore called so. 
Cause they take vengeance of such kind of men. 

Tk. Good Lord how like the Empresse Sons they are. 
And you the Empresse : But we worldly men. 
Have miserable mad mistaking eyes : 
Oh sweet Revenge, now do I come to thee. 
And if one armes imbracement will content thee, 
I win imbrace thee in it by and by. 

Tarn, This closing with him, fits his Lunacie, 
What ere I forge to feede his braine-sicke fits. 
Do you uphold, and maintaine in your speeches. 
For now he firmely takes me for Revenge, 
And being Credulous in this mad thought, 
Ue make him send for Lucius hb Sonne, 
And whil'st I at a Banquet hold him sure, 
Ik find some cunning pradtise out of hand 
To scatter and di^rse the giddie Gothes, 
Or at the least make them his Enemies : 
See heere he comes, and I must play my theame. 

Tit. Long have I bene forlorne, and all for thee. 
Welcome dread Fury to my woefull house. 
Rapine and Murther, you are welcome too. 
How like the Empresse and her Sonnes you are. 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moore, 
Could not all hell afford you such a devill ? 
For well I wote the Empresse never wags ; 
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But in her company ihere \» a Mwjrc, 
And would you represent our Queeoe aright 
It were convenient you had Buch a devil! : 
But welcome as you are, what shall we doe ? 

Tarn, What would'st thou have us doe Androjucm f 

Dem. Shew me a Munhercr, lie dcaic with him. 

Chi. Shew me a VilUine that hath done a Rape, 
And I am sent to be reveng'd on him. 

Tarn. Shew me a thousand that have done thee wrong. 
And lie be revenged on tliem all. 

Til. Looke round about the wicked streets of Rome, 
And when thou lind'st a man that's like thy selfe, 
Good Murder elab him, hce's a Murtherer, 
Goe thou with him, and when it is thy hap 
To findc another that ia like to tiiee, 
Good Rapine stab him, he is a Ravisher. 
Go thou with them, and io the Empcrouri Court, 
There is a Qucenc ata-ndcd by a Moore, 
Well maisi thou know her by thy owne proportion. 
For up and downe she doth resemble thee. 
1 pray thee doe on them some violent death. 
They have bene violent to me and mine. 

Tarn. Well hast thou lesson'd us, this shall we do. 
But would it please thee good jindroiueus. 
To send for Luciut t!iy thrice Valiant Sonne, 
Who leadet towards Rome a Band of Warlike Gothes^ 
And bid him come and Banquet at thy house. 
When he is heere, even at thy Solemne Feast, 
I will bring in tlie Emptesse and her Sonoes, 
The Empcrtiur himselfe, and all thy Foes, 
And at thy mercy shall they stoop, and kneele, 
And on them shall thou ease thy angry heart ; 
What aaiet Andromeut Xo this devise ? 

Enter Mareut, 
Ta. Mareut my Brother, 'ti* sad titat caUt, 
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Go gentle Marcus to thy Nephew Lucius^ 
Thou shalt enquire him out among the Gothes, 
Bid him repaire to me, and bring with him 
Some of the chiefest Princes of the Gothes, 
Bid him encampe his Souldien where they are, 
Tell him the Emperour, and the Empresse too, 
Feasts at my house, and he shall Feast with them. 
This do thou for my love, and so let him, 
As he regards his aged Fathers life. 

Mar. This will I do, and soone retume againe. 

Tarn. Now will I hence about thy busmesse, 
And take my Ministers along with me. 

Tit. Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder stay with me. 
Or els He call my Brother backe againe. 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 

Tarn, What say you Bojres, will you bide with him. 
Whiles I goe tell my Lord the Emperour, 
How I have govem'd our determined jest ? 
Yeeld to his Humour, smooth and speake him faire. 
And tarry with him till I turne againe. 

Tit. I know them all, though they suppose me mad, 
And will ore-reach them in their owne devises, 
A payre of cursed hell-hounds and their Dam. 

Dem. Madam depart at pleasure, leave us heere. 

Tom. Farewell Andronicus, revenge now goes 
To lay a complot to betray thy Foes. 

Tit, I know thou doo'st, and sweet revenge farewell. 

Chi, Tell us old man, how shall we be implo/d ? 

Tit, Tut, I have worke enough for you to doe, 
PubRus come hither, Casusy and Valentine. 

Pub. What is your will ? 

Tit, Know you these two ? 

Pub. The Empresse Sonnes 
I take them, Chiron^ Demetrius. 

Titus. Fie PubSuSf fie, thou art too much deceav'd, 

VI. T 
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The one is Murder, Rape is the others name, 
And therefore bind them gentle PubBus^ 
Cams, and Valentine^ lay hands on them. 
Oft have you heard me wish for such an houre. 
And now I find it, therefore binde them sure. 

Chi, VilJaines forbeare, we are the Empresse Sonnes. 

Pub, And therefore do we, what we are commanded. 
Stop close their mouthes, let them not speake a word. 
Is he sure bound, looke that you binde them fast. Exeumi. 

Enter Titus Androrucus with a hnifty and Lavinia with a Baiotu 

Tit, Come, come Lavinia^ looke, thy Foes are bound, 
Sirs stop their mouthes, let them not speake to me. 
But let them heare what fearefull words I utter. 
Oh Villaines, Chiron, and Demetrius^ 
Here stands the spring whom you have stain'd with mud» 
This goodly Sommer with your Winter mtxt, 
You kil'd her husband, and for that vil'd fault. 
Two of her Brothers were condemned to death, 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jest. 
Both her sweet Hands, her Tongue, and that more deere 
Then Hands or tongue, her spotlesse Chastity, 
Inhumame Traytors, you constrained and forest 
What would you say, if I should let you speake ? 
Villaines for shame you could not beg for grace. 
Harke Wretches, how I meane to martyr you. 
This one Hand yet is left, to cut your throats, 
Whil'st that Lavima tweene her .stumps doth hold : 
The Bason that receives your guilty blood. 
You know your Mother meanes to feast with me. 
And calls herselfe Revenge, and thinkes me mad. 
Harke Villaines, I will grin'd your bones to dust. 
And with your blood and it. He make a Paste, 
And of the Paste a coffen I will reare. 
And make two Pasties of your shamefull Heads, 
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And bid that strumpet your unhallowed Dam, 

Like to the earth swaUow her increase. 

This is the Feast, that I have bid her to, 

And this the Banquet she shall surfet on, 

For worse then Plnhmd you us'd my Daughter, 

And worse then Prague^ I will be reveng'd. 

And now prepare your throats : Lavmia come. 

Receive the blood, and when that they are dead. 

Let roe goe grinM their Bones to powder small. 

And with this hatefiill Liquor temper it. 

And m that Paste let their vil'd Heads be bakte, 

Come, come^ be every one officious, 

To make this Banket, which I wish might prove, 

More Sterne and bloody then the Centaures Feast 

He cuti their ibroaii. 
So now bring them in, for He play the Cooke, 
And see them ready, gainst their Mother comes. Exeunt, 

Enter Luchu^ Marcm^ and the Gotbes, 

Lne. Unckle Marcus^ since 'tis my Fathers minde 
That I repair to Rome, I am content. 

Gotb. And ours with thine befall, what Fortune will. 

ZrHT. Good Unckle take you in this barbarous Moore^ 
This Ravenous Tiger, this accursed devill. 
Let him receive no sustenance, fetter him. 
Till he be brought unto the Emperous face, 
For testimony of her foule proceedings. 
And see the Ambush of our Friends be strong. 
If ere the Emperour meanes no good to us. 

Ann. Some devill whisper curses in my eare. 
And prompt me that my tongue may utter forth. 
The Venemons Mallice of my swelling heart 

Lne» Away Inhumaine Dogge, Unhallowed Slave, 
Sirs, helpe our Unckle, to convey him in. Flourish, 

The Trumpets shew the Emperour is at hand. 
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Sound Trumpeti. Enter Empenmr and Ewfretse^ wkh 

Tribunes and oiberi, 

Sai. What, hath the Firemaroent more Suns then one ? 

Luc. What bootes it thee to call thy selfe a Sumie ? 

Mar, Romet Emperour & Nephewe breake the parie. 
These quarrels must be quietly debated. 
The Feast is ready which the carefiiU Tkus^ 
Hath ordained to an Honourable end. 
For Peace, for Love, for League, and good to Rome : 
Please you therefore draw nie and take your places. 

Satun Marcus we wiD. Hobejes. 

A Tabic brought in. 

Enter Titus Rke a Coolcy placing the meat on the Table^ and 

Lavinia with a vale over her face, 

Titus, Welcome my gracious Lord, 
Welcome Dread Queene, 
Welcome ye Warlike Gothes, welcome LuciuSf 
And welcome all : although the cheere be poore, 
'Twill fill your stomacks, please you eat of it 

Sat, Why art thou thus attir'd Andromcus P 

Tit, Because I would be sure to have all well. 
To entertaine your Highnesse, and your Empresse. 

7am. We are beholding to you good Andromcus ? 

Ttt, And if your Highnesse knew my heart, you were : 
My Lord the Emperour resolve me this, 
Was it well done of rash VirginiuSy 
To slay his daughter with his owne right hand. 
Because she was enfor'st, stain'd, and deflowr'd ? 

Satur. It was Andromcus. 

Ttt. Your reason, Mighty Lord ? 

Sat. Because the Girle, should not survive her shame. 
And by her presence still renew his sorrowes. 

Tit. A reason mighty, strong, and effeduall, 
A patteme, president, and lively warrant, 
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For mc (most wretched) to p cr for me the like : 

Die, die, Lavimia, and thy diame with thee. 

And with thy thame, thy Fatheri wamw die. ffe His her. 

Sat* What hast doney mmatimll and ankindr ? 

7cf. Kil'd her for whom my teares have made me Uind. 
I am as wofiill at Fhrgmmi waiy 
And have a thotuaod times more caoK then he. 

Sat. What was she rsTisfat ? tell who did the deed, 

7ir. Wilt please yoa eat. 
Wilt please your Hignesse feed ? 

Tarn* Why hast thoa slaine thine ooely Daughter ? 

Titmt. Not I, 'twas Chiron and Demetnmif 
They nnrisht her, and cot away her toogne^ 
And they, twas they, that did her all this wixHig. 

Satm, Go fetch them hither to ns presently. 

n. Why there they are both, baked in that Pie^ 
Whereof their Mother dantily hath fed, 
Eatmg the flesh that she heraelfe hath bred. 
Tis tme, *6» true, witnesse my knires diarpe point. 

He etahi the Empreise. 

Satm* Die fianticke wretch, for this accursed deed. 

Lvc. Can the Sonoes eye, behdd his Father bleed ? 
There's meede for meede, death for a deadly deed. 

Mar. You sad fi^'d men, peo|Je and Sonnes of Rome, 
By uprores sever'd like a flight of Fowle^ 
Scattted by windes and high te mp e stu ous gusts : 
Oh let me teach yoa how, to knit againe 
This scattred Come, into one rootuall sheafe^ 
These broken limbs againe into one body. 

GetL Let Rome henelfe be bane onto herKlfe, 
And shee whom mightie kingdomes corsie too, 
Like a fbiiome and desperate castaway. 
Doe shamefull execution on her selfe. 
But if my frostie signes and chaps of age. 
Grave witoesMS of true experience. 
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Cannot induce you to attend my words, 

Speake Romes deere friend, as 'erst our Auncestor, 

When with his solemne tongue he did discourse 

To loye-sicke Didoes sad attendmg eare. 

The story of that baleflill burning night. 

When subtil Greekes surpriz'd Kling Priamt Troy : 

Tell us what Sinon hath bewicht our eares. 

Or who hath brought the fatall engine in. 

That gives our Troy, our Rome the civill wound. 

My heart is not compadl of flint nor Steele, 

Nor can I utter all our bitter griefe. 

But floods of teares will drowne my Oratorie, 

And breake my very uttrance, even in the time 

When it should move you to attend me roost. 

Lending your kind hand Conuniseration. 

Heere is a Captaine, let him tell the tale, 

Your hearts will throb and weepe to heare him speake. 

Luc. This Noble Auditory, be it knowne to you. 
That cursed Chiron and Demetriui 
Were they that murdred our Emperours Brother, 
And they it were that ravished our Sister, 
For their fell faults our Brothers were beheaded. 
Our Fathers teares despis'd, and basely cousen'd. 
Of that true hand that fought Romes quarrell out. 
And sent her enemies unto the grave. 
Lastly, my selfe unkindly banished. 
The gates shut on me, and tum'd weeping out. 
To beg reliefe among Romes Enemies, 
Who drown'd their enmity in my true teares. 
And op'd their armes to imbrace me as a Friend : 
And I am turned forth, be it knowne to you. 
That have preserved her wel&re in my blood. 
And from her bosome tooke the Enemies point. 
Sheathing the Steele in my adventrous body. 
Alas you know, I am no Vaunter I, 
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My scars can witnessey dumbe although they are. 
That my report is just and full of truth : 
But softy me thinkes I do digresse too much, 
Cytiog my worthlesse praise : Oh pardon me. 
For when no Friends are by, men praise themselves. 

Marc. Now is my tume to speake : Behold this Child, 
Of this was Tamora delivered. 
The issue of an Irreligious Moore^ 
Chiefe Architect and plotter of these woes, 
The Villaine is alire in Tihu house, 
And as he is, to witnesse this is true. 
Now judge what course had Tittu to revenge 
These wrongs, unspeakeable past patience. 
Or more then any living man could beare. 
Now you have heard the truth, what say you Romaines ? 
Have we done ought amisse ? shew us wherein. 
And from the place where you behold us now. 
The poore remainder of Androniety 
Will hand in hand all headlong cast us downe, 
Aad on the ragged stones beat forth our braines, 
And make a mutual! closure of our house : 
Speake Romaines speake, and if you say we shall, 
Loe hand in hand, Luchu and I will ^11. 

EmiUi. Come come, thou reverent man of Rome, 
And bring our Emperour gently in thy hand, 
Lucmt our Emperour : for well I know. 
The common voyce do cry it shall be so. 

Mar. Luciuif all haile Romes Royal! Emperour, 
Goe, goe into old TUu* sorrowful! house. 
And hither hale that misbelieving Moore^ 
To be adjudg'd some direful! slaughtering deatli. 
As punislmient for his most wicked life. 
Luchu all haile to Romes gracious Govemour. 

Lmc. Thankes gentle Romanes, may I goveme so, 
To lieale Romes harmes, and wipe away her woe. 
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But gentle people, give me ayme a-whiic. 
For Nature puis me to a havy ta«kc : 
Stand all aloofc, but Unckie draw you oeere, 
To shed obsequious tearcs upon this Trunke : 
Oh take this wanne kisse on thy pale cold lips. 
These sorrowfdl drops upon thy blood-alaine &ce, 
The last true Duties of thy Nohle Sonne. 

Mar. Tcare for teare, and loving kisse for kissc. 
Thy Brother Marxui lenders on thy Lips : 
O were the summe of these that I should pay 
CouDtlesse, and infinit, yet would 1 pay them. 

Ltic. Come hither Boy, come, come, and leame ol 
To melt in showres ; thy Grandsire lov'd thee well : 
Macy a time he dnnc'd thee on his knee : 
Sung thee asleepe, his Loving Brest, tliy Pillow : 
Many a matter hatb be told to thee, 
Meete, and agreeing with thine infancie. 
In that respeft then, like a loving Childe, 
Shed yet some tmall drops from thy tender Spring, 
Because kinde Nature doth require it so : 
Friends, should associate Friends, in Greefi: and Wo. 
lUd him farwell, commit him to the Grave, 
Do him that kindnesse, and take leave of him. 

Boy. O Grandsite, Grandsire : even with all my heart 
Would I were Dead, lO you did Live againe, 
O Lord, I cannot speake to him for weeping, 
My teares wiL choake me, if I ope my mouth. 

Romani. You sad Andnmki, have done with woes. 
Give sentence on this execrable Wretch, 
That hath beene breeder of these dire eveM*. 

Luc. Set him brest deepe in earth, and taraish him : 
There let him stand, and rave, and cry for bode : 
If any one releeves, or pitties him. 
For the offence, he dyes. This is our doome : 
Some stay, to see him fast'acd in the earth. 
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Arm. O why should wrath be mute, & Fury dumbe ? 
I am no Baby I, that with base Prayers 
I sboold repent the Evils I have done. 
Ten thousand worse, then ever yet I did, 
Would I performe if I .might have my will : 
If one good Deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent it from my very Soule. 

Luehu, Some loving Friends convey the Emp. hence, 
And give him buriall in hb Fathers grave. 
My Father, and Lavmia^ shall forthwith 
Be closed in our Housholds Monument : 
As for that heynous Tyger Tamora^ 
No Funeral! Rite, nor man in moumfull Weeds : 
No moumfull Bell diall ring her Buriall : 
But throw her foordi to Beasts and Birds of prey : 
Her life was Beast-like, and devoid of pitty, 
And bemg so, shall have like want of pitty. 
See Justice done on Aaron that damn'd Moore, 
From whom, our heavy happes had their beginning : 
Then afterwards, to Order well the State, 
That like Events, may ne're it Ruinate. Exeunt omnei. 



FINIS. 




THE TRAGEDIE OF 

ROMEO and JULIET. 



ASus Primus. Scosna Prima. 

Enter Sampson and Gregory^ with Swords and Bucklers ^ of the 

House of Captdetm 

Sampson* 

Regory: A my word wee*! not carry coales. 
Greg. No, for then we should be CoUiart. 
Sanf* I meaOy if we be in choller, wee'l draw. 

Greg. I9 While you live, draw your necke out o'th CoUar. 

San^. I strike quickly^ being mov'd 

Greg, But thou art not quickly mov'd to strike. 

San^, A dog of the house of Mountague, moves me. 

Greg. To move, is to stir : and to be valiant, is to stand : 
Therefore, if thou art mov'd, thou runst away. 

Sampm A dogge of that house shall move me to stand. I will 
take the wall of any Man or Maid of Mountagues, 

Greg. That shewes thee a weake slave, for the weakest goes 
to the wall. 

San^. True, and therefore women being the weaker Vessels, 
are ever thrust to the wall : therefore I will push Mountagues 
men fix>m the wall, and thrust his Maides to the wall. 

Greg. The Quarrell is betweene our Masters, and us their 
men. 

San^ 'Tis all one, I will shew my selfe a tyrant : when I 
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have fought with the men, I will be civiU with the Maids^ and 
cut off their heads. 

Greg. The heads of the Maids ? 

Sam, \y the heads of the Maids, or their Maiden-heads, 
Take it in what aence thou wilt 

Greg, They must take it sence, that feele it. 

Samp. Me they shall feele while I am able to stand : 
And 'tis knowne I am a pretty peece of flesh. 

Greg. 'Tis well thou art not Fish : If thou had'st, thou had'st 
beene poore John. Draw thy Toole, here comes of the House 
of the Mountagues. 

Enter two other Servingmen. 

Sam. My naked weapon is out : quarrel, I wil back thee 

Gre. How ? Tume thy backe^ and run. 

Sam. Feare me not. 

Gre. No marry : I feare thee. 

Sam, Let us take the Law of our sides : let them begin. 

Gr. I wil fh>wn as I passe by, & let them take it as they list 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. I wil bite my Thumb at them, 
which is a disgrace to them, if they beare it. 

jfbra. Do you bite your Thumbe at us sir ? 

Samf. I do bite my Thumbe, sir. 

jfbra. Do you bite your Thumb at us sir ? 

Sam. Is the Law of our side, if I say I ? 

Gre. No. 

Sam, No sir, I do not bite my Thumbe at you sir : bat I bite 
my Thumbe sir. 

Greg, Do you quarrell sir ? 

jfhra. Quarrell sir ? no sir. 

Sam. If you do sir, I am for you, I serve as good a man as you. 

jih-a. No better ? 

Samf. Well sir. 

JSnter BenvoBo. 

Gr. Say better : here comes one of my masters kinsmen. 
Samf. Yes, better. 



ici. The TrapJii if Ri'^jsz ard 'j'j2tt . \z\ 

Airm, Yob Ltc 

Smmf. Dnv if voc be ass. trnjarr, 
blow', 

Btm, Put FookSk pc£ ^ iter Svccds, 
jon do. 




7/fti Wlnt 2it tboc driTse, saicc^ thsK faonlaae Hbcks ? 
Turn dice Btmv^Bs^ )€ck£ :^»d ihj deach. 

iiW. I do but keepe t!bc peace, pc ::p dij Sv^rd, 
Or nmsige s to psit tbtjc men wixh cie. 

7)^. Wbtt dznr, a=tfi talke of pe^ce ? I bz:^ *J>e ircri 
At I bile hefl, all MTmmlagmUf xsd tbse : 
Hifc at thee Corad. /Tf r/. 

OfiL Chbt. BOs, and Paitisoasy ttiike, beat tbem doTii 
Downe witb the Cafmkn^ dovoe with the M^mKUp^sj, 

Emier M C^tJti m hit G^vnuy obJ tu cr^>. 

Cap, What noiie is this ? Give me mv losg S-K-ord ho. 
Wife, A cnitchy a cratch : why call voa for a Sword ? 
C4^, My Sword I ny : Old Mwntague is come. 
And flonriihes his Blade in ^ght of me. 

Enier dd Movniagiu^ isT hit Wife. 

Mourn, l*hoa Yillaine CafuUf, Hold me not, let me go. 
2. W^e, Thon shak not stir a fbote to seeke a Foe. 

Enter Prince Etkalts^ with Ini Trtune, 

Prince, Rebellious Subjefls, Enemies to peace, 
Pn>(diaiierB of this Neighbor-staioed Steele, 
WiU they not heare ? What hoe, you Men, you Beasts, 
That quench the fire of your pemitious Rage, 
With purpk Fountaioes issuing from your Veines : 
On paine of Torture, from those bloody hands 
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Throw your mistemper'd Weapons to the ground. 

And heare the Sentence of your mooved Prince. 

Three civill Broyles, bred of an Ayery word. 

By thee old Cafulet and Mouniague^ 

Have thrice disturbed the quiet of our streets. 

And made Veronals ancient Citizens 

Cast by their Grave beseeming Ornaments, 

To wield old Partizans, in hands as old, 

Cankred with peace, to part your Cankred hate. 

If ever you disturbe our streets againe. 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

For this time all the rest depart away. 

You Cafulet shall goe along with me. 

And Mountague come you this aftemoone, 

To know our Fathers pleasure in this case : 

To old Free-towne, our common judgement place : 

Once more on paine of death, all men depart. ExetmU 

Mwn, Who set this auncient quarrell new abroach i 
Speake Nephew, were you by, when it began : 

Ben. Heere were the servants of your adversarie. 
And yours close fighting ere I did approach, 
I drew to part them, in the instant came 
The fiery Tihalt^ with his sword prepared. 
Which as he breath'd defiance to my eares. 
He swong about his head, and cut the windes, 
Who nothing hurt withall, hist him in scome. 
While we were enterchanging thrusts and blowes 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the Prince came, who parted either part. 

Wife. O where is Romeo^ saw you him to day ? 
Right glad am I, he was not at this fray. 

Ben, Madam, an houre before the worshipt Sun 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the East, 
A troubled mind drave me to walke abroad, 
Where underneath the grove of Sycamour, 
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That West-ward rooteth from this City side : 

So earely walking did I see your Sonne : 

Towards him I made, but he was ware of me, 

And stole into the covert of the wood, 

I measuring his affections by my owne. 

Which then most sought, wher most might not be found: 

Being one too many by my weary selfe, 

Pursued my Honour, not pursuing his 

And gladly shunn'd^ who gladly fled firom me. 

Mount, Many a morning hath he there beene seene, 
With teares augmenting the finesh morning deaw, 
Adding to cloudes, more cloudes with his deepe sighes. 
But all so soone as the all-cheering Sunne, 
Should in the fiirthest East begin to draw 
The shadie Curtaines from Aurmrat bed. 
Away from light steales home my heavy Sonne, 
And private in his Chamber pennes himselfe. 
Shuts up his windowes, lockes ^re day-light out. 
And makes himselfe an artificiall night : 
Blacke and portendous must this humour prove, 
UnleQse good counsell may the cause remove* 

Ben. My NoUe Uncle doe you know the cause ? 

Mwn, I neither know it, nor can leame of him. 

Bm. Have you importun'd him by any meanes ? 

Mwn, Both by my selfe and many other Friends, 
But he his owne afie^ons counseller, 
Is to himselfe (I will not say how true) 
But to himselfe so secret and so close. 
So &rre from sounding and discovery. 
As is the bud bit with an envious worme. 
Ere he can spread his sweete leaves to the ajrre. 
Or dedicate his beauty to the same. 
Could we but leame from whence his sorrowes grow, 
We would as willingly give cure, as know. 
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Enter Romeo. 

Ben, See where he comes, so please you step aside. 
He know his greevance, or be much denide. 

Moun. I would thou wert so happy by thy stay. 
To hear true shrift. Come Madam let's away. Exeunt. 

Ben. Good morrow Cousin. 

Rom. Is the day so youDg ? 

Ben, But new strooke nine. 

Rom. Aye me, sad houres seeme long ! 

Was that my Father that went hence so fast ? 

Ben. It was : what sadnes lengthens Romeo* s houres ? 

Ro. Not having that, which having, makes them short. 

Ben. In love. 

Romeo. Out 

Ben. Of love. 

Rom. Out of her favour iWierc I am in love. 

Ben. Alas that love so gentle in his view, 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proofe. 

Rom. Alas that love, whose view is muffled still. 
Should without eyes, see path-wayes to his will. 
Where shall we dine ? O me : what fray was heere ? 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all : 
Heere's much to do with hate, but more with love : 
Why then, O brawling love, O loving hate ; 
O any thing, of nothing first created : 
O heavie lightnesse, serious vanity, 
Mishapen Chaos of welseeing formes. 
Feather of lead, bright smoake, cold fire, sicke health, 
Still waking sleepe, that is not what it is : 
This love feele I, that feele no love in this. 
Doest thou not laugh ? 

Ben. No Coze, I rather weepe. 

Rom. Good heart, at what ? 

Ben^ At thy good hearts oppression. 
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Rom. Why sach is loves transgressioQ* 
Griefes of mine owne lie heavie io my breast. 
Which thou wilt propagate to have it preast 
With more of thine, this love that thoa hast showne. 
Doth adde more griefe, to too much of mine owne. 
Love, is a smoake made with the fame of sighes. 
Being puig'd, a fire sparkling m Lovers eyes. 
Being vext, a Sea nourisht with lovmg teares, 
What is it dse? a madnesse, roost discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet : 
Farewell my Coze. 

Beiu Soft I will goe along, 

And if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 

Rom. Tut I have lost my selfe, I am not here, 
This is not Romeo, hee's some other where. 

Ben. Tell me in sadnesse, who is that you love ? 

Rom* What shall I grone and tell thee i 

Ben. Grone, why no : but sadly tell me who. 

Rom* A sicke man in sadnesse makes his will : 
A word ill urg'd to one that is so ill : 
In sadnesse Cozin, I do love a woman. 

Ben. I aym'd so neare, when I supposed you lov'd. 

Rom. A right good marke man, and shee's faire I love. 

Ben. A right faire marke^ &ire Coze, is soonest hit. 

Rom* Well in that hit you misse, sheet not be hit 
With Cupids arrow, she hath Dupu wit : 
And in strong proofe of chastity well arm'd ; 
From loves weake childish Bow, she lives nncharm'd. 
Shee will not stay the siege of loving tearmes. 
Nor bid th'incounter of assailing eyes. 
Nor open her lap to Saind-sedudng Gold : 
O she is rich in beautie, onely poore. 
That when she dies, with beautie dies her store. 

Ben. Then she hath swome, that she will still live chast f 

Rom. She hath, and in that sparing make huge wast ? 
n, u 
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For beauty steiVd with her aeverity, 
Cuts beauty off from all posteritie. 
She is too faire, too wise : wisely too faire» 
To merit blisse by making me dispaire : 
She hath forsworae to love, and in that vow 
Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 

Ben. Be rul'd by me, forget to thinke of her. 

Rom» O teach me how I should forget to thinke. 

Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes. 
Examine other beauties. 

Ro. 'Tis the way to cal hers (exquiat) in question more. 
These happy maskes that kisse faire Ladies browes, 
Bemg blacke, puts us in mind they hide the £uie ; 
He that is strooken blind, cannot fargst 
The precious treasure of his eye-sight lost : 
Shew me a Mistresse that is passing faire. 
What doth her beauty serve but as a note. 
Where I may read who past that passing faire* 
Farewell thou can'st not teach me to forget. 

Ben. lie pay that do^bine, or else die in debt. Exeunt, 

Enter Ci^let, Countie Parity and the Chwne, 

Ci^. Mmmtague is bound as well as I, 
In penalty alike, and tis not hard I thinke. 
For men so old as wee, to keepe the peace. 

Par. Of Honourable reckoning are you both. 
And pittie 'tis you liv'd at ods so long : 
But now my Lord, what say you to my sute ? 

Capu. But saying ^re what I have said before, 
My Child is yet a stranger in the world, 
Shee hath not seene the change of fourteene yeares, 
Let two more Summers wither in their pride. 
Ere we may thinke her ripe to be a Bride* 

Pari. Younger then she, are happy mothers made. 

Catpu. And top soone maPd are those so early made : 
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Earth hath swallowed all my hopes but she, 
Shee's the hopefull Lady of my earth : 
But wooe her grade Pariif get her heart. 
My will to her consent, is but a part. 
And shee agree, within her scope of choise. 
Lyes my consent, and faire according voice : 
This night I hold an old accustom'd Feast, 
Whereto I have invited many a Guest, 
Such as I love, and you among the store, 
One more, most welcome makes my number more : 
At my poore house, looke to beheld this night. 
Earth-treading starres, that make darke heaven Ught, 
Such comfort ^as do lusty young men feele. 
When well apparrePd Aprill on the heele 
Of limping Winter treads, even such delight 
Among fresh Fennell buds shall you this night 
Inherit at my house : heare all, dl see : 
And like her most, whose merit most shall be : 
Which one more view, of many, mine being one, 
May stand in number, though in reckning none. 
Come, goe with me : goe sirrah trudge about. 
Through faire Venma^ find those persons out. 
Whose names are written there, 9jA to them say. 
My house and welcome, on their [Measure stay. Esai. 

Ser, Find them out whose names are written. Heere it is 
written, that the Shoo-maker should meddle with his Yard, and 
the Tayler with his Last, the Fisher with his Pensill, and the 
Painter with his Nets. But I am sent to find those persons 
whose names are writ, & can never find what names the writing 
person hath here writ (I must to the learned) m good time; 

Enter BenvoBo^ and Romeo. 

Ben. Tut man, one fire bumes out anothers bummg. 
One paine is lesned by anothers anguish : 
Tume giddie, and be holpe by backward turning : 
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One desparate greefe, cures with anothers languish : 
Take thou some new infedtion to the eye. 
And the rank poyson of the old wil die. 

Rom. Your Plantan leafe is excellent for that. 

Bat. For what I pray thee i 

Ronu For your broken shin* 

Ben, Why Romeo art thou mad ? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more then a mad man is : 
Shut up in prison, kept without my foode^ 
Whipt and tormented : and Godden good fellow. 

Ser. Grodgigoden, I pray sir can you read I 

Rom. I mine owne fortune m my miserie. 

Ser. Perhaps you have leam'd it without booke : 
But I pray can you read any thing you see. 

Rom. I, if I know the Letters and the Language 

Set. Ye say honestly, rest you merry. 

Rom. Stay fellow, I can read. 

Ht reades the Letter. 

Q^Eigneur Maritno^ and hie fo^e and daughter : ComUy Antdme 
^ and iii beautums dfterif tie Lady wtddow of Vtrmno^ 
Seigneur PiacentiOf and hu lovely Neeeee: Meraitio and iu hroiber 
Valendne : mine uncle Cafulet hie wife and daughters : my /aire 
Neece RoiaSne^ Livioj Seigneur Falentio, ist hie Cosen Tyhab : 
Lucio and the &vely Helena* 

A faire assembly, whither should they come ? 

Ser. Up. 

Rom. Whither ? to supper I 

Ser, To our house. 

Rom. Whose house ? 

Ser, My Maisters. 

Rom. Indeed I should have askt you that before. 

Ser, Now lie tell you without asking. My maister is the 
great rich Cafulet, and if you be not of he house of Mounta^guee 
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I pny come aod cnidi a cup of wine* Rest you merry. Exit. 

Ben. At this same auncient Feast of Ci^tdeU 
Sops the fiure RoiaBme^ whom thou so loves : 
With all the admired Beauties of Vmrna^ 
Go thither and with uoattainted eye. 
Compare her £ice with some that I shall diow. 
And I will make thee thmke thy Swan a Crow* 

Ram. When the devout religion of mine eye 
Mamtaines such fidshood, then tume teares to fire : 
And these who often drown'd could never die, 
Tnm^Muent Heretiques be burnt for liers. 
One fiirer then my love : the all-seemg Sun 
Nere saw her match, since first the world begun. 

Bm, Tut, you saw her faire, none else being by, 
Henelfe poys'd with herselfe in either eye : 
But m that Christall scales, let there be waid. 
Your Ladies love against some other Maid 
That I will show you, shining at this Feast, 
And she diew scant shell, well, that now shewes best. 

Ram. Be goe along, no such sight to be showne. 
But to rejoyce in splendor of mine owne. 

EnUr Capukti Wtfe and Nuru. 

W^e. Nurse wher's my daughter ? call her forth to me. 

Nwu, Now by my Maidenhead, at twelve yeare old 
I bad her come, what Lamb : what Ladi-bird, God forbid, 
Where's this Giiie? what JuReif 

Enter JuBet^ 

JvBit. How now, who calls i 

Nnr. Your Mother. 

Juliet. Madam I am heere, what is your will ? 

If^e. This b the matter : Nurse give leave awhile, we must 
talke in secret. Nurse come backe againe, I have remembred me, 
thoa'se heare our connselL Thou knowest my daughters of a 
pwty age. 

. I I laJfli I 
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Nurse. Faith I can tell her age unto an houre* 

IVtfe. Shee's not fourteene. 

Nurse, He lay fourteene of my teeth. 

And yet to my teene be it spoken, 
I have but fbure, shee's not fourteene. 
How long is it now to Lammas tide ? 

IVlfe, A fortnight and odde da3res. 

Nurse. Even or odde, of all daies in the yeare come Lammas 
Eve at night shall she be fourteene* Susan Si she, God rest all 
Christian soules, were of an age. Well Susan is with God, she 
was too good for me. But as I said, on Lamas Eve at night 
shall she be fourteene, that shall she marrie, I remember it well. 
'Tis since the Earth-quake now eleven yeaies, and she was 
wean'd I never shall forget it, of all the daies of the yeare, upon 
that day : for I had then laid Worme-wood to my Dug sitting 
in the Sunne under the Dovehouse wall, my Lord and you were 
then at Mantua^ nay I do beare a braine. But as I said, when it 
did tast the Worme-wood on the nipple of my Dugge, and felt 
it bitter, pretty foole, to see it teachie, and fall out with the 
Dugge, Shake quoth the Dove-house, 'twas no neede I trow to 
Ud mee trudge : and smce that time it is a eleven yeares, for 
then she could stand alone, nay bi'th' roode she could have 
runne, & wadled all about : for even the day before she broke her 
brow, & then my Husband, God be with his soule, a was a 
merrie man, tooke up the Child, yea quoth hee, doest thou fall 
upon thy face ? thou wilt fall backeward when thou hast more 
wit, wilt thou not Jule? And by my holy-dam, the pretty 
wretch lefte crying, & said I : to see now how a jest shall come 
about I warrant, & I shall live a thousand yeares, I never 
should forget it : wilt thou not Julet quoth he ? and pretty fbole 
it stinted, and said I. 

Old La, Inough of this, I pray thee hold thy peace. 

Nurse, Yes Madam, yet I cannot chuse but laugh, to thinke it 
should leave crying, & say I : and yet I warrant it had upon it 
brow, a bumpe as big as a young Cockrek stone ? A perilous 
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knock, and it cryed bitterly. Yea quoth my husband, fall'at 
upon thy face, thou wilt faU backward when thou commest to 
age : wilt thou not Jide ? It stinted : and said I. 

Jule, And stint thou too, I pray thee Nurse^ say I. 

Nmr. Peace I have done : God marke thee too his grace thou 
wast the prettiest Babe that ere I nurst, and I might live to see 
thee married once, I have my wish. 

Old La. Marry that marry is the very theame 
I came to talke oi^ tell me daughter JuRet^ 
How stands your disposition to be Married ? 

JuR. It is an houre that I dreame not of. 

Nvr. An houre, were not I thine onely Nurse, I would say 
thou had'st suckt wisedome from thy teat.' 

Old La. Well thinke of marriage now, yonger then you 
Heere in Verona^ Ladies of esteeme. 
Are made abready Mothers. By my count 
I was your Mother, much upon these yeares 
That you are now a Maide, thus then in briefe : 
The valiant Paris seekes you for his love. 

Nune^ A man young Lady, Lady, such a man as all the 
world. Why bee's a man of waxe. 

Old La. Veronal Summer hath not such a flower. 

Nurse. Nay bee's a flower, infaith a very flower. 

Old La. What say you, can you love the Gentleman i 
This night you shall behold him at our Feast, 
Read ore the volume of young Paris £u:e. 
And find delight, writ there with Beauties pen : 
Examine every severall liniament. 
And see how one another lends content : 
And what obscur'd in this ^dre volume lies, 
Find written in the Mai^ent of his eyes. . 
This precious Booke of Love, this unbound Lover, 
To Beautifie him, onely lacks a Cover. 
The Fish lives in the Sea, and 'tis much pride 
For faire without, the fiure within to hide : 
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That Booke in manies eyes doth share the glorie. 
That in Gold daspes, Lockes in the Golden storie : 
So'Shall you share all that he doth possesse, 
By having him, making your selfe no lesse. 

Nune. No lesse, nay Ingger : women grow by men. 

Old La. Speake briefly, can you like of Paris love ? 

JuU. He looke to like, if looking liking move. 
But no more deepe will I endart mine eye. 
Then your consent gives strength to make flye. 

Enter a Serving man, 

Ser. Madam, the guests are come, supper served up, you cal'd, 
my young Lady askt for, the Nurse cur'st in the Pantery, and 
every thing in extremitie : I must hence to wait, I beseech you 
follow straight. Exit, 

Mo. We follow thee, JuSei^ the Counde staies. 

Nurie. Goe Gyrle, seeke lu4>pie nights to happy daies. 

Exetmt, 

Enter Romeo f Mercutio, BenvoBo^ with five or lixe otter Maeieri, 

Torcb'beareri. 

Rom. What shall this speech be spoke for oar excuse ? 
Or shall we on without Apologie ? 

Ben. The date is out of such prolixitie, 
Weele have no Cupid^ hood winkt with a skarfe. 
Bearing a Tartars painted Bow of lath, 
Skaring the Ladies like a Crow-keeper. 
But let them measure us by what they will, 
Weele measure them a Measure, and be gone. 

Rom, Give me a Torch, I am not for this ambling. 
Being but heavy I will beare the light 

Mer. Nay gentle Romeo^ we must have you dance. 

Rom. Not I beleeve me, you have dancing shooes 
With nimble soles, I have a soale of Lead 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 
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Mer. You are a Lover, borrow Cupids wings. 
And toare with them above a common bound. 

Rom. I am too 8ore enpearced with his shaft, 
To soare with his lig^t feathers^ and to bound : 
I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe. 
Under loves heavy burthen doe I sinke. 

HcfWL And to sinke in it should you burthen love, 
Too great oppressbn for a tender thing. 

Rom, Is love a tender thing ? it is too rough, 
Too rode, too boysterous, and it pricks like thome. 

Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love, 
Pricke love for pricking, and you beat love downe, 
Give me a Case to put my visage in, 
A Visor for a Visor, mdiat care I 
What curious eye doth quote deformities : 
Here are the Beetle-browes shall Uush for me. 

Bin, Come knocke and enter, and no sooner in. 
But every man betake him to his legs. 

Rom. A Torch for me, let wantons light of heart 
Tickle the sencdesse ruffles with their heeles : 
For I am proverb'd with a Grandsier Phrase, 
He be a Candle-holder and looke on. 
The game was nere so &ire, and I am done. 

Mer. Tut, duns the Mouse, the Constables owne word. 
If thou art dun, weele draw thee from the mire. 
Or save your reverence love^ wherein thou stickest 
Up to the eares, come we bume day-fight ho. 

Rom. Nay that's not so. 

Mer. I meane sir 1 delay. 

We wast our lights in vaine, lights, lights, by day ; 
Take our good meanmg, for our Judgement sits 
Five times in that, ere once in our fine wits. 

Rom. And we meane well in going to this Maske, 
But 'tis no wit to go* 

Mer. Why may one aske ? 
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Rom. I dreaxnpt a dreame to night 

Mcr. And 80 did L 

Rom. Well what was yours ? 

Mn-. That dreamers often lye. 

Ro, I bed a sleepe while they do dreame things true. 

Mer. O then I see Queene Mab hath beene with you : She is 
the Fairies Midwife, & she comes in shape no bigger then Agat- 
stone, on the fore-finger of an Alderman, drawne with a teeme of 
little Atomies, over mens noses as they lie asleepe : her Waggon 
Spokes made of long Spinners legs : the Cover of the wings of 
Grashoppers, her Traces of the smallest Spiders web, her coullers 
of the Moonshines watry Beames, her Whip of Crickets bone, 
the Lash of Philome, her Waggoner, a small gray-coated Gnat, 
not halfe so bigge as a round little Worme, prickt from the Lazie- 
finger of a man. Her Chariot is an emptie Haselnut, made by 
the Joyner Squirrel or old Grub, time out a mind, the Fanes 
Coach-makers: & in this state she gallops night by night, 
through Lovers braines : and then they dreame of Love. On 
Courtiers knees, that dreame on Cursies strait: ore Lawyers 
fingers, who strait dreamt on Fees, ore Ladies lips, who strait on 
kisses dreame, which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
because their breath with Sweet meats tainted are. Sometime 
she gallops ore a Courtiers nose, & then dreames he of smelling 
out asute : & sometime comes she with Tith pigs tale, tickling a 
Parsons note as a lies asleepe, then he dreames of another 
Benefice. Sometime she driveth ore a Souldiers necke, 8c then 
dreames he of cutting Forraine throats, of Breaches, Ambuscados, 
Spanish Blades : Of Healths five Fadome deepe, and then anon 
drums in his eares, at which he startes and wakes ; and being thus 
frighted, sweares a prayer or two & sleepes againe : this is that 
very Mab that plats the manes of Horses in the night : Sc bakes 
the Elk-locks in foule sluttish haires, which once untangled, much 
misfortunes bodes. 

This is the hag, when Maides lie on their backs. 
That presses them, and leames them first to beare, 
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Making them women of good carriage : 
This is she, 

Rom. Peace, peace, Mcrcutto peace. 

Thou talk'st of nothing. 

Mar. True, I talke of dreames : 

Which are the children of an idle braine. 
Begot of nothing, but vaine phantasie. 
Which is as thin of substance as the ayre. 
And more inconstant then the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosome of the North : 
And being anger'd, puffes away from thence. 
Turning his side to the dew dropping South. 

Ben. This wind you talke of blowes us from our selves. 
Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 

Rom. I feare too early, for my mind misgives. 
Some consequence yet hanging in the starres. 
Shall bitterly begin his fearefull date 
With this nights revels, and expire the tearme 
Of a despised life clos'd in my brest : 
By some vile forfeit of untimely death. 
But he that hath the stirrage of my course, 
Dired my sute : on lusde Gentlemen. 

Ben. Strike Drum. 

They march ahout the Su^e^ and Serving men 
come forth with their m^hini. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Where's Potpan^ that he helpes not to take away ? He 
shift a Trencher ? he scrape a Trencher ? 

I. When good manners, shall lie in one or two mens bands, 
and they unwasht too, 'tis a foule thing. 

Ser. Away with the Joynstooles, remove the Court-cnbbord, 
looke to the Plate : good thou, save mee a piece of Marchpane, 
and as thou lovest me, let the Porter let in Stuan Grindetone and 
Nell^ jfnthonie and Potpan. 
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2. 1 Boy readie. 

Ser. You are lookt for, and calM for, askt for, & jKraght for, 
in the great Chamber. 

I. We cannot be here and there too, chearly Boyes, 
Be brisk a while, and the longer liver take all. Exeunt. 

Enter all the Guests and Gentlewomen to the Maskers. 

I. Ce^. Welcome Gentlemen, 
Ladies that have their toes 
Unplagu'd with Comes, will walke about with joa : 
Ah my Mistresses, which of you aU 
Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty. 
She lie sweare hath Comes : am I come neare ye now ? 
Welcome Gentlemen, I have seene the day 
That I have wome a Visor, and could tell 
A whispering tale in a faire Ladies eare : 
Such as would please : 'tis gone, 'tis gone^ 'tis gone, 
You are welcome Gentlemen, come Musttians play : 

Mustek plmes : aaJ tie donee. 
A Hall, Hall, give roome, and foote it Girles, 
More light you knaves, and tume the Tables up : 
And quench the fire, the Roome is growne too hot 
Ah sirrah, this unlookt for sport comes well : 
Nay sit, nay sit, good Cozin d^ulet^ 
For you and I are past our daundng daies : 
How long ist now Ance last your selfe and I 
Were in a Maske ? 

3. Ci^ Beriady thirty yeares. 

I. Ci^. What man : 'tis not so much, 'tis not so much, 
'TIS since the Nuptiall of Lueentiof 
Come Pentycost as quickely as it will. 
Some five and twenty yeares, and then we Maskt 

t. Ci^ 'Tis more, 'tis more, his Sonne is elder sir : 
His Sonne is thirty* 

3. Caf. Will you tdl m» that i 
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Cmc^. Why now now knMnmy 
WberelOR Honne job ■>? 

7% Uncle dug is a JfoM^fw; oar be : 
A inHame that is hither come in tpif^Af 
To iconie at oar Solemnitie this night. 

Caf. Yoang Romeo is it ? 

ro. Tis he, that Villaine Somm. 

C^ Content thee gentle On, let him alooe^ 
A beares him like a portly Gentleman : 
And to say troth, Venma brag^ of him. 
To be a Teitooas and well goyeni'd youth : 
I would not for the wealth of all the towne^ 
Here in my house do him diqaragement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
1\ 18 my will, the which if thou reaped 
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ACT I. 



Shew a faire presence, and put off these frownes. 
An ill beseeming semblance for a Feast. 

Tib. It fits when such a Villaine is a guest. 
He not endure him. 

Cap, He shall be endu'rd. 

What goodman boy, I say he shall, go too. 
Am I the Maister here or you ? go too, 
Youle not endure him, God shall mend my soule, 
Youle make a Mutinie among the Guests : 
You will set cocke a hoope, youle be the roan. 

Tib. Why Uncley 'tis a shame. 

Cap. Go too, go too, 

You are a sawcy Boy, 'ist so indeed ? 
This triclce may chance to scath you, I know what. 
You must contrary me, marry 'tis time. 
Well said my hearts, you are a Princox, goe. 
Be quiet, or more light, more light for shame. 
He make you quiet. What, chearely my hearts. 

Tib. Patience perforce, with wilfull choler meeting, 
Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting ; 
I will withdraw, but this intruaon shall 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter galL Exit. 

Rom, If I prophane with my unworthiest hand, 
This holy shrine, the gentle on is this. 
My lips to blushing Pilgrims did ready stand. 
To smooth that rough touch, with a tender kisse. 

Jul. . Good Pilgrime, 

You do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shewes in this, 
For Saints have hands, that Pilgrims hands do tach. 
And palme to palme, is holy Palmers kisse. 

Rom, Have not Saints lips, and holy Palmers too ? 

Jul. I Pilgrim, lips that they must use b prayer. 

Rom, O then deare Saint, let lips do what hands do. 
They pray (grant thou) least faith tume to dispaire. 
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Jul. Saints do not movCy 
Though grant for prayers sake. 

Rom, Then move not while my prayers effi^d I take : 
Thus from my lips» by thine my sin is purged. 

Jul, Then have my lips the nn that they have tooke. 

Rom. Sin from my lips ? O trespasse sweetly ui^'d : 
Give me my sin againe. 

Jul You kisse by'th'booke. 

Nur, Madam your Mother craves a word with you. 

Rom. What is her Mother ? 

Nurs. Marrie Batcheler, 

Her Mother is the Lady of the house. 
And a good Lady, and a Wise, and VertuouSi 
I Nur'st her Daughter that you talkt withall : 
I tell you, he that can lay hold of her. 
Shall have the chincks. 

Rom. Is she a Cafuletf 

deare account ! My life is my foes debt. 
Ben. Away, be gone, the sport is at the best. 
Rom. I so I feare, the more is my unrest. 
Cap. l^ay Gentlemen prepare not to be gone, 

We have a trifling foolish Banquet towards : 
Is it e'ne so ? why then I thanke you alL 

1 thank you honest Gendemen, good night : 
More Torches liere : come on, then let's to bed« 
Ah sirrah, by my faie it waxes late, 

lie to my rest. 

JuB. Come hither Nurse, 
What is yond Gendenum : 

Nur. The Sonne and Heire of old TyUrio. 

JuR, What's he that now is going out of doore i 

Nur, Marrie that I thinke be young PeiruchuK 

Jul, What's he that follows here that would not dance ? 

Nur, I know not. 

t/ii/. Go aske his name : if he be married, 
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My grave is like to be my wedded bed. 

Nun His name is RomeOf and a Mountague^ 
The onely Sonne of your great Enemie. 

Jul. My onely Love sprang from my onely hate. 
Too early seene, unknowne, and knowne too late, 
Prodigious birth of Love it is to me. 
That I must love a loathed Enemie. 

Nur. What's this ? whats this ? 

Jtd. A rime, I leame even now 
Of one I dan'st withalL One cab wkUn^ JuBet. 

Nur. Anon, anon : 

Come let's away, the strangers all are gone. Exeunt^ 

Chorus, 

Now old desire doth in his death bed lie. 

And yong a£fe£tion gapes to be his Heire, 

That &ire, for which Love gron'd for and would die. 

With tender JuSet matcht, is now not £ure. 

Now Romeo is beloved, and Loves againe. 

Alike bewitched by the charme of lookes : 

But to his foe supposed he must complaine. 

And she steale Loves sweet bait from fearefuU hookes 2 

Being held a foe, he may not have accesse 

To breath such vowes as Lovers use to sweare. 

And she as much in Love, her meanes much lesse, 

To meete her new Beloved any where : 

But passion lends them Power, time, meanes to meete. 

Tempering extremities with extreame sweete. 

Enter Romeo alone, 

Rom. Can I goe forward when my heart is here ? 
Tume backe dull earth, and find thy Center out. 

£nier BenvoKo, with MercuHo, 

Ben. RomeOf my Cozen Romeo, Romeo. 

Merc. He is wise. 
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And on my life hath stolne him home to bed. 

Ben. He ran this way and leapt this Orchard wall. 
Call, good Merculio : 
Nay, He conjure too. 

Mer, Romto^ Humours, Madman, Passion, Lover, 
Appeare thou in the likenesse of a sigh, 
Speake but one rime, and I am satisfied : 
Cry me but ay me, Provant, but Love and day, 
Speake to my goship Venus one faire word, 
One Nickname for her purblind Sonne and her, 
Young Abraham Cupid he that shot so true, 
When King Copbetus lov'd the begger Maid, 
He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not. 
The Ape is dead, I must conjure him, 
I conjure thee by RoiaSnei bright eyes. 
By her High forehead, and her Scarlet lip, 
By her fine Foote, Straight leg, and Quivering thigh. 
And the Demeanes, that there Adjacent lie, 
That in thy likenesse thou ^peare to us. 

Ben. And if he heare thee thou wilt anger him. 

Mer. This cannot anger him, t'would anger him 
To raise a spirit in his Mistresse circle. 
Of some strange nature, letting it stand 
Till she had laid it, and conjured it downe. 
That were some spight. 

My invocation is &ire and honest, & in his Mistris name, 
I conjure onely but to raise up him. 

Ben. Come, he hath hid himselfe among these Trees 
To be consorted with the Hunoerous night : 
Blind is his Love, and best befits the darke. 

Mer. If Love be blind. Love cannot hit the marke. 
Now will he sit under a Medler tree, 
And wish his Mistresse were that kind of Fruite, 
As Maides call Medkn when they laugh alone, 
O J2mm» thife llw wn O 4)1 1 she were 
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Ao open, or thou a Poprin Peare, 
Romeo goodnight, He to my Truckle bed. 
This Field-bed is to cold for me to sleepe. 
Come ahall we go? 

Betu Go then, for 'tis in Taine to seeke him here 
That meanes not to be found. Examt, 

Rom, He jeasts at Scarres that never felt a wound. 
But soft, what light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the East, and JuSei is the Sunne, 
Arise faire Sun and kill the envious Moone, 
Who b already sicke and pale with griefe. 
That thou her Maid art fkr more &ire then she : 
Be not her Maid since she is envious, 
Her Vestal livery is but sicke and greene, 
And none but fooles do weare it, cast it off: 
It is my Lady, O it is my Love, O that she knew she were. 
She speakes, yet she sayes nothing, what of that ? 
Her eye discourses, I will answere it : 
I am too bold 'tis not to me she speakes : 
Two of the fairest starres in all the Heaven, 
Having some businesse do entreat her eyes. 
To twinckle in their Spheres till they retume. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head. 
The brightnesse of her cheeke would shame those starres. 
As day-light doth a Lampe, her eye in heaven. 
Would through the ayrie Region streame so bright. 
That Birds would sing, and thinke it were not night : 
See how she leanes her cheeke upon her hand 
O that I were a Glove upon that hand. 
That I might touch that cheeke. 

Jul. Ay me. 

Rom, She speakes. 

Oh speake againe bright Angell, for thou art 
As glorious to this night being ore my head. 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
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Unto the white upturned wondring eyes 
Of mortalls that fall backe to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazie puffing Cloudes, 
And sailes upon the bosome of the zyrt. 

Jul, O Romeo f Romeo^ wherefore art thou Romeo P 
Denie thy Father and refuse thy name : 
Or if thou wilt not, be but sworne my Love, 
And He no longer be a Ci^ulet. 

Rom. Shall I heare more, or shall I speake at this ? 

Ju. 'Tis but thy name that is my Enemy : 
Thou art thy selfe, though not a Mountague^ 
What's Mouniague? it is nor hand nor foote, 
Nor arme, nor face, O be some other name 
Belonging to a man. 

What ? in a names that which we call a Rose, 
By any other word would smell as sweete. 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo cal'd, 
Retaine that deare perfe6Hon which he owes, 
Without that title Romeo^ dofle thy name. 
And for thy name which is no part of thee. 
Take aU my selfe. 

Rom, I take thee at thy word : 

Call me but Love, and He be new baptiz'd. 
Hence foorth I never will be Romeo. 

JuTu What man art thou, that thus bescreen'd in night 
So stumblest on my counsell \ 

Rom. By a name, 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name deare Saint, is hatefiill to my selfe. 
Because it is an Enemy to thee. 
Had I it written, I would teare the word. 

Julu My eares have yet not dranke a hundred words 
Of thy tongues uttering, yet I know the sound* 
Art thou not RomeOf and a MotU^gue f 

Rom. Neither £ure Maid, if ekher Ace dislike. 
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Jul, How cam'st thoa hither. 
Tell me, and wherefore ? 

The Orchard walls are high, and hard to dimbe. 
And the place death, considering who thou art. 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Rom» With Loves light wings 
Did I ore-perch these Walls, 
For stony limits cannot hold Love out. 
And what Love can do, that dares Love att e mpt : 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 

Jul, If they do see thee, they will murther thee. 

Rom, Alacke there lies more perill in thine eye. 
Then twenty of their Swords, looke thoa but sweete. 
And I am proofe against their enmity. 

Jul. I would not for the world they saw thee here. 

Rom, I have nights cloake to hide me from their eyes 
And but thou love me, let them finde me here. 
My life were better ended by their hate. 
Then death proroged wanting of thy Love. 

Jul, By whose diredtion found'st thou out this place ? 

Rom. By Love that first did promp me to enquire. 
He lent me counsell, and I lent him eyes, 
I am no Pylot, yet wert thou as far 
As that vast-shore-washer with the farthest Sea, 
I should adventure for such Marchandise. 

JuL Thou knowest the maske of night is on my face. 
Else would a Maiden blush bepaint my cheeke, 
For that which thou hast heard me speake to night, 
Faine would I dwell on forme, faine, ^ne, denie 
What I have spoke, but farewell Complement, 
Doest thou Love ? I know thou wilt say I, 
And I will take thy word, yet if thou swear'st. 
Thou maiest prove false : at Lovers perjuries 
They say Jove laught, oh gende RomtOf 
If thou dost Love, pronounce it faithfully : 
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Or if thou thinkest I am too quickly wonncy 

He frowne and be perverse, and say thee nay. 

So thou wilt wooe : But else not for the world. 

In truth faire Mountague 1 am too fond : 

And therefore thou maiest thinke my behaviour light. 

But trust me Gentleman, He prove more true, 

Then those that have coying to be strange, 

I should have beene more strange, I must confesse. 

But that thou over heard'st ere I was ware 

My true Loves passion, therefore pardon me. 

And not impute this yeelding to light Love, 

Which the darke night hath so discovered. 

Rom, Lady, by yonder Moone I vow. 
That tips with silver all these Fruite tree tops. 

Jul. O sweare not by the Moone, th 'inconstant Moone, 
That monethly changes in her circled Orbe, 
Least that thy Love prove likewise variable* 

Rom, What shall I sweare by ? 

JuL Do not sweare at all : 

Or if thou wilt sweare by thy gratious selfe, 
Which is the God of my Idolatry, 
And lie beleeve thee. 

Rom. If my hearts deare love. 

Jul, Well do not sweare, although I joy in thee : 
I have no joy of this contrad to night. 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 
Too like the lightning which doth cease to be 
Ere, one can say, it lightens, Sweete good night : 
This bud of Love by Summers ripening breath. 
May prove a beautious Flower when next we meete : 
Goodnight, goodnight, as sweete repose and rest. 
Come to thy heart, as that within my brest. 

Rom. O wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 

JuR, What satisfa^on can'st thou have to night \ 

Ro, Th'exchaDge of thy Loves &ithfull vow for mine. 
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Jul. I gave thee mioe before thou did'st request it : 
And yet I would it were to ^ve againe. 

Rom. Would'st thou withdraw it. 
For what purpose LiOve ? 

Jul. But to be franke and give it thee againe. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have. 
My bounty is as boundlesse as the Sea, 
My Love as deepe, the more I give to thee 
The nx>re I have, for both are Infinite : 

I heare some no3r8e within deare Love adue : CaU wthm. 

Anon good Nurse, sweet Mountague be true : 
Stay but a little, I will come againe. 

Rom, O blessed blessed night, I am afear'd 
Being in night, all this is but a dreame. 
Too flattering sweet to be substandall. 

Jul. Three words deare Romeo, 
And goodnight indeed. 
If that thy bent of Love be Honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to morrow. 
By one that lie procure to come to thee. 
Where and what time thou wilt performe the right. 
And all my Fortunes at thy foote He lay. 
And follow thee my Lord throughout the world, ffltbin : Madam. 
I come, anon : but if thou meanest not well, 
I do beseech thee. fVUbm: Madam. 

(By and by I come) 

To cease thy strife, and leave me to my griefe. 
To morrow will I send. 

Rom. So thrive my soule. 

Ju. A thousand times goodnight. J^JctT. 

Rome, A thousand times the worse to want thy light, 
Love goes toward Love as school-boyes from their books 
But Love fiiom Love, towards schoole with heavie lookes. 

Enter JuRet againe. 
Jul. Hist Romeo hist ; O for a Falkners voice. 
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To lure this Tuaell gentle baclce againe, 
Boadage is hoarae, tud nay not ipeake aloud, 
£1k would I teare the Cave where Eccho liet. 
And make her ayrie tongue more hoarie, then 
With repetition of my Romeo. 

Rom. It is my soule that calls upon my name 
How nlver sweet, wnrnd Loren tongue* by night. 
Like loftett Musicke to attending caret. 

JuL Roma. 

Rom. My Neece. 

JuL What a clock to morrow 

Shall I Knd to thee i 

Rom. By the houre of vine. 

JuL I will not £ule, 'tis twenty yeares till theoi 
I have forgot why I did call thee backe. 

Rom, Ijet me stand here till tboo remember it. 

JuL I shall forget, to have thee still stand therei 
Remembring how I Love thy company. 

Rem, And He still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

JuL 'Tit almost morning, I would have thee gone. 
And yet no fiirther then a wantons Bird, 
That let's it hop a little from his band. 
Like a poore prisoner in hit twisted Gyres, 
And with a silken thred plockt it bocke againe, 
So loving Jealous of his liber^. 

Rom. I would I were thy Bird. 

Jul. Sweet so would I, 

Yet I thooki kill thee with much cherishing : 
Good mght, good night. 

Rom. Parting it nich sweete sorrow, 
That I shall say goodnight, till it be morrow. 

Jul. Sleepe dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy brest. 

Rgm, Would I were sleepe and peace so sweet to nest, 
Tbe p'J 'f^ tnorae smiles on the frowning nigbt. 
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Checkring the Easterne Clouds with streakes of light. 

And darknesse fleckel'd like a drunkard reeles. 

From forth dayes pathway, made by Titans wheelea. 

Hence will I to my ghostly Fries close Cell, 

His helpe to crave, and my deare hap to tell. £xi/. 

Enter Friar alone with a basket, 

Fri. The gray ey'd mome smiles on the frowning night, 
Chekring the Easterne Cloudes with streaks of light, 
And fleckled darknesse like a drunkard reeles. 
From forth daies path, and Titans' burning wheeles : 
Now ere the Sun advance his burning eye. 
The day to cheere, and nights danke dew to dry, 
I must upfiU this Osier Cage of ours, 
With balefull weedes, and precious Juiced flowers. 
The earth that's Natures mother, is her Tombe, 
That is her burjring grave that is her wombe 2 
And from her wombe children of divers kind 
We sucking on her naturall bosome find : 
Many for many vertues excellent : 
None but for seme, and yet all different. 
O mickle is the powerfull grace that lies 
In Plants, Hearbs, stones, and their true qualities : 
For nought so vile, that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth some speciall good doth give. 
Nor ought so good, but strain'd from that faire use. 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 
Vertue it selfe tumes vice being misapplied, 
And vice sometime by adHon dignified. 

Enter Romeo, 
Within the infant rin'd of this weake flower, 
Poyson hath residence, and medicine power : 
For this being smelt, with that part cheares each part, 
Being tasted slayes all sences with the heart. 
Two such opposed Kings encampe them stiU, 
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In man as well as Hearbes grace and rude will : 

And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soone the Canker death eates up that Plant. 

Rom. Good morrow Father. 

Fri. Benedecite. 

What early tongue so sweet saluteth me ? 
Young Sonne, it argues a distempered head, 
So soone to bid good morrow to thy bed ; 
Care keepes his watch in every old mans eye, 
And where Care lodges, sleepe will never lye : 
But where unbrused youth with unstuft braine 
Doth couch his lims, there, golden sleepe doth raigne ; 
Therefore thy earlinesse doth me assure. 
Thou art uprous'd with some distemprature ; 
Or if not so, then here I hit it right. 
Our Romeo hath not beene in bed to night. 

Rom. That last is true, the sweeter rest was mine. 

Fri. God pardon sin : wast thou with Rosaline ? 

Rom, With RosaBney my ghostly Father ? No, 
I have forgot that name, and that names woe. 

Fri. That's my good Son, but wher hast thou bin then I 

Rom, He tell thee ere thou aske it me agen : 
I have beene feasting with mine enemie. 
Where on a sudden one hath wounded me. 
That's by me wounded : both our remedies 
Within thy helpe and holy phisicke lies : 
I beare no hatred, blessed man : for loe 
My intercession likewise steads my foe. 

Fri, Be plaine good Son, rest homely in thy drift, 
Ridling confession, findes but ridling shrift. 

Rom. Then plainly know my hearts deare Love is set, 
On the faire daughter of rich CapuUtj 
As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine ; 
And all combined, save what thou must combine 
By holy marriage : when and where, and how. 
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We met, wc wooed, and made exchange of tow : 
He tell thee as we paste, but this I pray. 
That thou consent to marrie us to day. 

Fri. Holy S. Francii, what a change i» heere ? 



IS Love then lies 
n their eyes. 

r RoJaSne ? 



f 



Is R«ia!iae that tliou didst Loi 

So soooe forsaken ? young men 

Not iruely in their hearts, but ir 

Jesu Maria, what a deale of bKi 

Hath washt thy sallow cheekcs f< 

How much sail water throwne away in wast. 

To season Love that of it doth not tasc 

The Sua not yet thy sighes, from heaven cleares, 

Thy old grooes yet ringing in my auncjent eares : 

Lo here upon thy cheeke the staine doth sit, 

Of an old teare that is not washt off yi^t. 

If ere thou wast thy relfe, and these woes thine. 

Thou and these woes, were alt for RosaFint, 

And art thou chang'd I pronounce this sentence then, 

Women may fall, when there's no strength in men. 

Rom. Thou chid'st me oft for loving Roiafme. 

Fri, For doting, not for loving pupil] mine. 

Rom. And bad'st me bury Love. 

Fri. Not in a grave. 

To lay one in, another out lo have. 

Rum. I pray thee chide me not, her I Love now 
Doth grace for grace, and Love for Love allow ; 
The otlicr did not so. 

Fri. O she knew well, 

Thy Love did read by rote, that could not spell : 
But come young waverer, come goe with me, 
In one respe^, He thy assistant be : 
For this alliance may so happy prove, 
To tumc your houshould rancor to pure Love. 

Rom. O let us hence, I stand on sudden hast. 

Fri. Wisely and alow, they stumble that run fast. 




Ealrr Bcnvatio and Mrrtutio. 

Mer. Whf re the dcvile should this Ranao be ? came he not 
home to nighi ? 

Btn. Not to hU Fathers, I spoke wiih his man. 

Mtr. Why that same pale hard-harted wench, that RotaTme 
torments him m>, that he will sun? ran mad. 

Ben. Tihah, the kinsmaa to old Cafiilil, hath sent a Letter to 
his Fathers house, 

Mrr, A challenge on my life. 



wUla 



njwerr a Letter. 

s Maister how he darei 



Mer, Any man that can write, may ai 

Ben. Nay, he will answere the Letter 
being dared. 

Mer, Alas poore Romeo, he is already dead stab'd with a 
wenches black eye, runne through the eare with a Love song, the 
very pinne of his heart, cleft with the blind Bowe-boyes bui- 
ahaft, and is he a man to encounter Tjbah f 

Ben. Why what is Tibalt t 

Mer, More then Prince of Cats, Oh hee's the CouragiouB 
Capuioe of Complements : he fights as you sing pricksong, keeps 
time, distance, and proportion, he tests his minum, one, two, and 
the third in your bosome : the very butcher of a silk button, a 
Dualist, a Dualist ; a Gentleman of the very drBt house of the 
first and lecood cause ; ah the inimoriall Paesado the Punto rcvcrsiyj 
the Hay, 

Ben. The what .' 

Mer. The Pox of such antique lisping affefling phantacie^ 
ihcie new tuneri of accent : Jesu a very good blade, a very tall 
man, a very good whore. Why is not this a lamentable thing 
Grandsirc, that we should be thus afflidled with these strange 
Bies: these fashion Mongers, these pardon mee's, who stand soj 
much on the new form, that they cannot sit at ease on the old | 
bench. O their bones, their bones, 

£n/CT- Remea, 
, Here comes Romeo, here comes Rvmeo. 
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Mer. Without bit Roe, like a dryed Hering. O Scsh, fleii 
bow art thou fiibified ? Now it he for the Dumben that Ptirta-i 
flowed io : Laura to hit Lady, W3> a kitchen wench, roanie d 
had a better Lore to berime her : Dide a dowdie, Claifiatra 
Gipne, Jfe&n and J/iro, hildioigs and Hailoti : 7%uiir a Gn 
cie or to, but oot to the purpoie, Sigoior Roma, Baa jim 
tbere'i a Freoch calutatioa to your French dop : you gave i 
the counterfait fairely lait night. 

Romeo. Good morrow to you both, what countei^t did I gii 
you. 

Mer. The slip air, the dip, can you not coocdve ? 

Rom. Pardon Mermlic, my bunnesse wai great, and in sat 
a caie at mine, a man may straioe curtetie. 

Mer, That'i at much at to tay, such a case as yours constrai: 
a nun to bow in the hams. 

Rom, Meanbg to cursie. 

Mer. Thou hatt most kindly hit it. 

Rom. A most curteous expotition. 

Mer. Nay, I am the «ry pinck of cuitesie. 

Rom. Pinke ibr flower. 

Mer, Right. 

Rom. Why then it my Pump weU fbwr'd. 

Mer. Sure wit, follow me this jeait, now till thou hast won 
out thy Pump, that when the tingle sole of it is woinoe, the jea 
may remains after the wearing, tole-siogular. 

Rom. O single sol'd jeast, 
Soly tingular for the singlcnctsc. 

Mer. Come betweene ut good BenvoUo, my witt faiots. 

Rom, Swits and tpun, 
Swit* and tpurs, or lie cii 

Mer. Nay, if our wits 
For thou hast 
I am sure I ha^ 
Goote^ 

Rom. Thou wast never with mee for any thing, when thi 
wast not there for the Goose. 



the Wild-Goose chase, I am don 
of the Wild-Goose in one of thy wits, tbi 
ly whole five. Was I with you there for tl 
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Mer, I will bite thee by the eare for that jest. 

Rom. Nay, Good Goose bite not. 

Mer, Thy wit is a very Bitter-sweetings 
It is a roost sharpe sawce. 

Rom. And is it not well serv'd into a Sweet-Goose ? 

Mer, Oh here's a wit of Cheverell, that stretches from an 
ynch narrow^ to an ell broad. 

Rom. I stretcht it out for that word, broad, which added to 
the Goose, proves thee farre and wide, abroad Goose. 

Mer, Why is not this better now, then groning for Love, now 
art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo : now art thou what thou 
art by Art as well as by Nature, for this driveling Love is like a 
great Naturall, that runs lolling up and downe to hide his bable in 
a hole. 

Ben. Stop there, stop there. 

Mer, Thou desir'st me to stop in my tale agamst the haire. 

Ben. Thou would'st else have made thy tale large. 

Mer. O thou art deceiv'd, I would have made it short, or 'I 
was come to the whole depth of my tale, and meane indeed to 
occupie the argument no longer. 

Enter Nurse and her man, 

Rom. Here's goodly geare. 
A sayle, a sayle. 

Mer. Two, two : a Shirt and a Smocke. 

Nur. Peter? 

Peter. Anon. 

Nur. My Fan Peter f 

Mer. Good Peter to hide her face ? 
For her Fans the £urer face ? 

Nur. God ye good morrow Gentlemen. 

Mer. God ye gooden &ire Gentlewoman. 

Nur, Is it gooden ? 

Mer. 'Tis not lesse I tell you : for the bawdy hand of the 
Dyall is now upon the pricke of Noone. 




Nur. Out upon you : what a 

Ram. One Gen tJe woman. 
That God hath maile, himsel/e to it 

Nur. By my Iroth it i» said, for himselfe to mar, <_ 
Gentleman : can any of you tel me where I may find the young 

Romeo. I can tell you : but young Romeo will be older wbe 
you have found him, then he was when you sought him : 
the youngest of that name, for fault of a worse. 

Nur. You say well, 

Mir. Yea is the wont well, 
Very well tooke : Ifaith, wisely, wisely. 

Nur. If you be he Mr, 

I desire some confidence with you ? 

Bn. She will endite him lo some Supper. 

Mfr. A baud, a baud, a baud. So ho. 

Ram. What hast thou found ? 

Mer, No Han: sir, unlesse a Hare air in a Lenten pic, thai I 
something stale and hoare ere it be spent. 
An old Hare hoare, and an old Hare hoare is very good n 

Lent. 
But a Hare that is hoan; is too much for a 

Romto will you come lo your Fathers! Wecle 
thither, 

Rom. I will follow you, 

Mrr. Farewell auncient Lady : 
Farewell Lady, Lady, Lady. Exit. Merailio, , 

Nur. I pray you atr, what sawcie Merchant whs this that v 
so full of his roperie ? 

Rom. A Gentleman Nurse, that loves to heare hinuclfe talk?, 
and will speake more in a minute, then he will stand to to ■ 
Mooeth. 

Nur. And a speake any thing against me, lie take him d 
& a were lustier then be is, and tweniic such Jacks : and if I 



•, when it hoares 
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cannoty He finde those that shall : scunrie knave, I am none of 
his flurt-gilsy I am none of his skaines mates, and thoo most stand 
by too and suffer every knave to use me at his pleasure. 

Pet. I saw no man use you at his pleasure : if I had, my 
weapon should quickly have beene out, I warrant you, I dare 
draw as soone as another man, if I see occasion in a good quarrell, 
and the law on my side* 

Nur. Now afore God, I am so vext, that every part about me 
quivers, skurvy knave : pray you sir a word : and as I told you, 
my young Lady bid me enquire you out, what she bid me say, I 
will keepe to my selfe : but first let me tell ye, if ye should leade 
her in a fooles paradise, as they say, it were a very grosse kind of 
behaviour, as they say : for the Gentlewoman is yong : & there- 
fore, if you should deale double with her, truely it were an ill 
thing to be oftred to any Gendewoman, and very vreake 
dealing. 

Nur. Nurse commend me to thy Lady and Mistresse, I 
protest unto thee. 

Nur. Good heart, and y&ith I will tell her as much : Lord, 
Lord she will be a joyfiiU won»n« 

Rom^ What wilt thou tell her Nurse ? thou doest not marke 
me? 

Nur. I will tell her sir, that you do protest, which as I take it, 
is a Gentleman-like oftr. 

Rim. Bid her devise some meanes to come to shrift this 
aftemoone. 

And there she shall at Frier Lawrence Cell 
Beshriv'd and married : here is for thy paines. 

Nur. No truly sir not a penny. 

Rom, Go too, I say you shall. 

Nur. This aftemoone sir ? well she shall be there. 

Ro. And stay thou good Nurse behind the Abbey wall. 
Within this houre my man shall be with thee. 
And bring thee Cords made like a tackled staire. 
Which to the high top gallant of my joy, 
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I 



I 



I • Must be roy convoy in the secret nighL 

j Farewell, be trustie and lie quite thy paines : 

Farewelly conunend me to thy Mistresse. 
I Nun Now God in heaven blesse thee : harke you sir, 

i Rom. What saist thou my deare Nurse ? 

I Nurse, Is your man secret, did you nere heare say two m 

4 keepe counsell putting one away. 

Ro, Warrant thee my man as true as Steele. 
Nur, Well sir, my Mistresse b the sweetest Lady, Lord, Loi 
when 'twas a little prating thing. O there is a Noble man 
t Towne, one Paru^ that would faine lay knife aboard : but d 

good soule had as leeve a see Toade, a very Toade as see hinc 
I anger her sometimes, and tell her that Pans is the proper 
man, but He warrant you, when I say so, shee lookes as pale 
any clout in the versall world. Doth not Rosemarie and Ram 
begin both with a letter ? 

Rom, I Nurse, what of that ? Both with an R. 
Nur. A mocker that's the dogs name. R, is for the no, 
know it begins with some other letter, and she hath the prettie 
sententious of it, of you and Rosemary, that it would do you goc 
to heare iL 

i)' I Rom. Commend me to thy Lady. 

Ill \ Nur. I a thousand times. Peter? 

Pet. Anon. 

\v : Nur. Before and apace. Exit Nurse and PeU 

h- 

Enter Juliet. 



f 

■ 

I 
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i Jul, The clocke strook nine, when I did send the Nurse, 

i In halfe an houre she promised to retume, 

;l[ ! ' Perchance she cannot meete him : that's not so : 

Oh she is lame. Loves Herauld should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glides then the Sunnes beames, 
Driving backe shadowes over lowring hils. 
Therefore do nimble Pinion'd Doves draw Love, 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings : 



/' 
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Now is the Sun upon the highmost hill 

Of this daies journey , and from nine till twelve, 

I three long houres, yet she is not come. 

Had she affedtions and warme youthfull blood. 

She would be as swift in motion as a ball. 

My words would bandy her to my sweete Love. 

And his to me, but old fblkes. 

Many £une as they were dead, 

Unwieldie, slow, heavy, and pale as lead. 

Enter Nurse. 
O God she comes, O hony Nurse what newes ? 
Hast thpu met with him i send thy man away. 

Nur, Peter tkaLj at the gate. 

Jul. Now good sweete Nurse : 
O Lprd, why lookest thou sad i 
Though newes, be sad, yet tell them merrily. 
If good thou sham'st the musicke of sweet newes, 
^y playing it to me, with so sower a face. 

Nur. I am a weary, give me leave awhile. 
Fie how my bones ake, what a jaunt have I had ? 

Jul I would thou had'st my bones, and I thy newes : 
Nay come I pray thee speake : good good Nurse speake. 

Nur. Jesu what hast ? can you not stay a while i 
Do you not see that I am out of breath i 

JuL How art thou out of breath, when thou hast breth 
To say to me, that thou art out of breath ? 
The excuse that thou dost make in this delay. 
Is longer then the tale thou dost excuse. 
Is thy newes good or bad? answere to that. 
Say either, and He stay the circustance : 
Let me be satisfied, ist good or bad i 

Nur. Well, you have made a simple choice, you know not how 
to chuse a man : RomeOf no not be though his face be better then 
any mans, yet his legs excels all mens, and for a hand, and a 
foote, and a body, though they be not to be talkt on, yet they are 

VI. Y 
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past compare : he is not the flower of cartene, but lie warnmt 
him as gentle a Lambe : go thy waies wench, aenre God. What 
have yott din'd at home ? 

JuL No no : but all this did I know before. 
What saies he of our marriage ? what of that ? 

Nur. Lord how my head akes, what a head have I ? 
It beates as it would fall in twenty peeces. 
My backe a tother side : o my backe, my backe : 
Beshrew your heart for sending me about 
To catch my death with jaunting up and downe. 

Jtd, Ifaith : I am sorrie that thou art so welL 
Sweet sweet, sweet Nutk, tell roe what saies my Lore ? 

Nur. Your Love saies like an honest Gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome. 
And I warrant a vertuous : where is your Mother ? 

Jul. Where is my Mother ? 
Why she is within, where should she be i 
How odly thou repli'st : 
Your Love saies like an honest Gentleman : 
Where is your Mother ? 

Nur. O Gods Lady deare^ 
Are you so hot ? marrie come up I trow, 
Is this the Poultis for my aking bones ? 
Henceforward do your messages your selfe. 

Jul. Heere's such a coile, come what saies Romeo ? 

Nur. Have you got leave to go to shrift to day ? 

Jul I have. 

Nur. Then high you hence to Frier Lawrence Cell, 
There staies a Husband to make you a wife : 
Now comes the wanton bloud up in your cheekes, 
Thei'le be in Scarlet straight at any newes : 
Hie you to Church, I must an other way. 
To fetch a Ladder by the which your Love 
Must climbe a Urds nest Soone when it is darke : 
I am the drudge, and toile in your delight : 
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But you shall beare the burthen soone at night. 
Go lie to dinner hie you to the Cell. 

Jul. Hie to high Fortune, honest Nuraei £urewell. Exeunt. 

Enter Frier and Romeo. 

Fri. So smile the heavens upon this holy ad. 
That after houres, with sorrow chide us not 

Rom. Amen, ament but come what sorrow can. 
It cannot countervaile the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight : 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then Love-devouring death do what he dare. 
It is inoughy I may but call her mine. 

Fru These violent delights have violent endes. 
And in their triumph : die like fire and powder ; 
Which as they kisse consume. The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his owne deliciousnesse. 
And in the taste confoundes the appetite. 
Therefore Love moderately, long Love doth so, 
Too swift arrives as tardie as too slow. 

Enter JuSet. 
Here comes the Lady. Oh so light a foot 
Will nere weare out the everlasting flint, 
A Lover may bestride the Gossamours, 
That ydles in the wanton Summer ayre, 
And yet not £dl, so light is vanitie. 

JuL Good even to my ghostly Confessor. 

Fri. Romeo shall thanke thee Daughter for us both. 

Jul. As much to him, else in his thanks too much. 

Fri. Ah JuRet^ if the measure of thy joy 
Be heapt like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To Uason it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour ayre, and let rich musickes tongue, 
Unfold the imagined happinesse that both 
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Recnre in rither, by this deere cdcounter, 

Jul. CoQceit more rich ia nutter then in words. 

Brag* of his nibataoce, not of Oniaineiit : 

They are but beggen that can count their worth. 

But my true Love is growne to «uch exces«e, 

I cannot aum up tome of halfe my wealth, 

Fri, Come, come with me, & we will make ahort worke. 

For b^ your leave*, yon shall not stay alone, 

Till holy Church incorporate two in one, 

Mater MerttU'a, SenvoSo, aaJ mra. 

Sen, I pray thee good Meranio leta retire. 
The day is hot, the Capuku abroad : 

And if we meet, we dial ikot fcape a brawie, for now theae 
hot dayei, is the road blood stirring. 

Jtfer. Thou art like one of these fellowes, that when be enters 
the cooEoes of a Taveme, claps me his Sword upon the Table, 
and tayes, God send me no need of thee : and by the operation 
of the second cup, drawes him on the Drawer, when indeed there 
is DO need. 

Sen. Am I like such a Fellow i 

Mer, Come, come, thou art as hot a Jacke in tby mood, as any 
m //luEe.- and assoooe moved to be moodie, and assoone moodie 
to be moT'd. 

Sen, And what too ? 

Mer. Nay, and there were two such, we should have none 
shortly, for one would lull the other : thou, why thou wilt 
quarrell with a man that hath a haire more, or a baire lease in his 
beard, then thou hast : thou wilt quarrell with a man for cracking 
Nuts, baying no other reason, but because thou hast haaell eyes : 
what eye, but such an eye, would spie out such a quairell \ thy 
head it as fill of quarrels, as an egge is full of meat, and yet thy 
head hath bin beaten as addle as an egge for quarreling : thou haat 
quarrel'd with a man for cofling in the street, because he hath 
wakened thy Dog that hath laine asleepe in the Sun. Did'st tbou 



i 
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not fall out with a Tailor for wearing his new Doublet before 
Easter ? with another, for tying his new shooes with old Riband, 
and yet thou wilt Tutor me fh>m quarrelling ? 

Ben, And I were so apt to quarell as thou art, any man should 
buy the Fee-simple of my life, for an houre and a quarter* 

Mer. The Fee-simple ? O simple. 

Enter Tybalt^ Pe/rucInOf and others. 

Ben. By my head here comes the Capulett. 

Mer. By my heele I care not. 

Tyh, Follow roe close, for I will speake to them« 
Genderoen, Good den, a word with one of you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us ? couple it with some- 
thing, make it a word and a blow. 

Tib. You shall find me apt inough to that sir, and you will 
give me occasion. 

Mercu. Could you not take some occasion without giving ? 

Ttb. MereuAo thou consort'st with Romeo. 

Mer. Consort ? what dost thou make us Minstrels ? & thou 
make Minstrels of us, looke to heare nothing but discords : heere's 
my fiddlesdcke, heere's that shall make you daunce. Come con- 
sort. 

Ben. We talke here in the publike haunt of men : 
Either withdraw unto some private place, 
Or reason coldly of your greevances : 
Or else depart, here aU eies gaze on us» 

Mer. Mens eyes were made to looke, and let them gaze. 
I will not budge for no mans pleasure I. 

Enter Romeo. 

Tib. Well peace be with you sir, here comes my man. 

Mer. But He be hangM sir if he weare your Livery. 
Marry go before to field, heele be your follower. 
Your worship in that sense, may call him man. 

Ttb, RomeOf the love I beare thee, can aflbord 
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Tik. Sttf, iU» AaB aat name the iapncs 
Tbi dHM hatf doar ■£, thsdars tone xid daw. 

B« lor'd dm bcncr dv* tboa aa'« drrae: 
Till dxM rfnli know dK nswM of Bf lore. 
A*l » good r^h, which WK 1 ttadn- 
Axtezfdy a* Bf owM, be ■Di&ed. 

J£r. O abac, .fatoBO M aUe. tOc mimamB : 
.^Si rtmaliv came* it zway. 
TjiaA, joa Rat-catcher, wiD yoo wafte ? 

71j. Whtt would* iboa hare wkfa me i 

MSttm Good KiD^ CI \w%f iM< t d » g bat one oc yoor Dvne 
K«ei, that I neaoe to nnke bold vidBD, aod aa job Aall nae 
ne benaAer dry beaie the mt of the e^ht. W3I jcn pIncL 
jroor Sword out of hit ndxr by ihe earn ; Hake hMI, IhM 
■littc be abcwt your eaio en it be oot, 

TA. I am for yoo. 

Rem. Geotle MtrtuAo, pnt tfay Raper np. 

Mer. Come (ir, you* Pattado. 

JitfCT. Draw BenveTio, beat downe their we^xau : 
GemlraieD, for thame foiheare thi* oatrage, 
THali, Merailio, the Prince expredy hath 
Forbidden bandying in Vtrtma itreete*. 
Hold Tjbahy good MerciUio. £xil Tjbak. 

Mtr. I am hurt. 

A plague a both the houm, I am qwd : 
la be gone and hath nothiag \ 

Stn, What art thon hurt i 

Mer. I, I, a (cratch, a tcratch, marry 'ti* loough. 
Where i* my Page f go Villaioe fetch a Surgeoa 
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Rom, Courage many the hurt cannot be much. 

Mer, No : 'tis not so deepe as a well, nor so wide as a Church 
doore, but 'tis inough, 'twill senre : aske for me to morrow, and 
you shall find me a grave man, I am pepper'd I warrant, for this 
world : a plague a both your houses. What, a Dog, a Rat, a 
Mouse, a Cat to scratch a man to death : a Braggart, a Rogue, a 
Villaine, that fighu by the booke of Arithmeticke, why the 
dev'le came you betweene us ? I was hurt under your arme. 

Rom. I thought all for the best. 

Mer. Helpe me into some house BenvoBo, 
Or I shall faint : a plague a both your houses. 
They have made wormes meat of me. 
I have it, and soundly to your Houses. Exit. 

Rom, This Gentleman the Princes neere Alie, 
My very Friend hath got his mortall hurt 
In my behalfe, my reputation stain'd 
With Tibahs slauhder, Tyhak that an houre 
Hath beene my Cozin : O Sweet JuGet^ 
Thy Beauty hath made me Effeminate, 
And in my temper softned Valours Steele. 

Enier BanoBo. 

Ben, O RomeOf RomeOf brave MercuAii is dead. 
That Gallant spirit hath aspir'd the Cloudes, 
Which too untimely here did scome the earth. 

Rom. This daies blacke Fate, on mo daies doth depend. 
This but begins, the wo others must end. 

Enter Tybalt. 

Ben. Here comes the Furious Tyhak backe againe. 

Rom, He gon in triumph, and Mereutio slaine ? 
Away to heaven respedive Lenitie, 
And fire and Fury, be mj condud now. 
Now Tybalt take the Villaine backe againe. 
That late thou gav'st me, for Mereuths soule 
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Is but a linle way above our heads. 
Staying for thine to keepc him companie : 
Hither thou or I, or both, must goe with him. 

Tib. Thou wretched Boy that didst coosort him here, 
Shalt with him hence. 

Rom. This shall determine that. Tbfj fight, Tjbcdt faBt. 

Bm. Romto, away be gone ; 
The Citizeos are up, and Tyhdl sUine, 
Stand not amaz'd, the Prince will Doome thee death 
If thou art taken : hence, be gone, away, 

Rom, O ! I am Foitunes foole, 

Bm. Why dost thou stay X E:mI Romeo. 

Enter CrtfKent, 

CiiL Which way ran he that kild Menulio ? 
Tihait that Murthercr, which way ran he ! 

Ben. There lies that Tybalt, 

Ciii. Up sir go with me : 

I charge thee in the Princes names obey. 

Enter Prince, old Mantague, Cafulet, their tVtvei and d/^. 

Prln. Where are the vile beginnera of this Fray i 

Ben. O Noble Prince, I can discover all 
The unluckie Mannage of this fiitall brail : 
There lie* the man slaine by young Romeo, 
That slew thy kinsman brave Merculio, 

Cap. m. Tybalt, my Cozin ? O my Brothers Child, 
O Prince, Cozin, Husband, O the blood ii (pild 
Of my deare kinsman. Prince as thou art true. 
For bloud of ours, shed bloud of Maunlagae, 
O Cozin, Cozin. 

Pr'm. BenvoTio, who began this Fray ? 

Ben. Tybalt here elaioe, whom Romeo'i hand did slay, 
Romea that (poke him faire, bid him bethinkc 
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How Dice the Quarrell wa«, and urg'd witball 

Your high diapleamre : all thia uttered. 

With gentle breathf calme looke, kneet humbly bow'd 

Could not take trace with the uoraly q>leene 

OiTjht^ Aa£t to peace, but that be Tilu 

With Peirdag neele at bold Mercuudi breatt. 

Who all a< hot, turae* deadl<r point to point, 

And with ■ Martiall aconw, with one hand beates 

Cold death atide, and mch the other aenda 

It back to Ty&uV, whose dexterity 

Retorta it : Romto be ciiea aloud. 

Hold Friendi, Frienda p«n^ and twifter then hii tongue, 

Hia aged arroe, beata downe tbrir Atall pointa. 

And twixt them nuhea, uodemeath whooe arme, 

An ennoui thiuat from T-^dt, hit the life 

Of stout Miraiiio, and then Tyiah fled. 

But by and by come* backe to Meauo, 

Who had but newly entertained Revenge, 

And too't they goe like lightning, for ere I 

Could draw to part them, wai ttout Tybalt tiaine : 

And aa he M, did Romeo turne and flic : 

Thia ia the truth, or let BtneEo die. 

C<^ Wi. He ia a Idnmian to the Moantague, 
A&flion makei him falie, he ipeaket not true : 
Some twenty of them fought m thia blacke atriie, 
And all tboae twenty could hut kill one life, 
I beg for Juatice, which thou Prince must give : 
Romeo alew Tjhall, Romeo mult not live, 

Prm, Rgmee ilew him, he alew Mtrciaie, 
Who now the price of his deare blood doth owe. 

Cd^ Not Romeo Prince, be was Meimlioi Friend, 
Hia fault concludes, but what the law should end, 
The lifo of Tyialt. 

Pri*, And for that ofience. 

Immediately we doe exile him hence : 
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I have aa interest in your heam proceeding ; 

My bloud for your rude brawles doth lie a bleeding. 

But lie Amerce yon with so strong a fine. 

That you shall all repent the losse of mioe. 

It will be deafe to pleading and excuses, 

Nor teares, nor prayers shall purchase our abuses. 

Therefore use none, let Romro hence in hast, 

Else when he is found, that houre is his last. 

Beare hence this body, and attend our will : 

Mercy not Murders, pardoning those that kill. Exaaa. 

Enter JuUd aJuu, 
Jul. Gallop apace, you fiery footed steedes. 
Towards Phabtu lod^ng, such a Wagoner 
Aa Pt^lon would whip you to the west, 
And bring m Cloudie night immediately. 
Spred thy dose Cuttaine LoTe-performing night, 
That nia-awayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 
Leape to these armest, untalkt of and unseenet 
Lovers can see to doe thdr Amorous rights. 
And by their owoe Beauties : or if Love be bltod, 
It best agree* with night : come civill night. 
Thou sober suted Matron all in blacke, 
And leame me how to loose a winning match, 
Plaid for a paire of stainlesae Maidenhoods, 
Hood my uaman'd blood bayting in my Cheekes, 
With thy Blacke mantle, till stnmge Love grow bold, 
Thinke true Love afied simple modestie : 
Come night, come Romeo, come thou day in night. 
For thoo wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter then new Snow upon a Ravens backe ; 
Come gentle night, come loving blackebrow'd night 
Give me my Romev, and when I shall die, 
Take hira and cut him out in little starres, 
And he will make the Face of heaven so fine. 
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That all the world will be in Love with night. 
And pay no worship to the Garish Sun. 

I have bought the Mansion of a Love, 
But not possest it, and though I am sold. 
Not yet enjoy'd, so tedious is this day, 
As is the night before some Festivall, 
To an impatient child that hath new robes 

^And may not weare them, O here comes my Nurse. 

Enter Nurse with cords* 
And she brings newes and every tongue that speaks 
But Romeoif name, speakes heavenly eloquence : 
Now Nurse, what newes ? what hast thou there ? 
The Cords that Romeo bid thee fetch ? 

Nun I, I, the Cords. 

JuB. Ay me, what newes ? 
Why dost thou wring thy hands. 

Nur. A welady, hee's dead, hee's dead. 
We are undone Lady, we are undone. 
Alacke the day, hee*s gone, hee's kil'd, he's dead. 

Jul, Can heaven be so envious ? 

Nur. Romeo can. 

Though heaven cannot, O Romeo, Romeo^ 
Who ever would have thought it Romeo. 

JuR. What divell art thou, 
That dost torment me thus : 
This torture should be roar'd m dismall hell. 
Hath Romeo slame himselfe ? say thou but I, 
And that bare vowell I shall poyson more 
Then the death-daitmg eye of Cockatrice, 

1 am not I, if there be such an I. 

Or those eyes shot, that makes thee answere I : 

If he be slaine say I, or if not, no. 

Briefe, sounds, determine of my weale or wo, 

Nur. I saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes, 
God save the marke, here on his manly brest, 
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A {utleoiu Coarac, a bloody piteou) Coarse : 
Pale, pale m uhec, all bedawb'd ia blood. 
All ia gore blood, I Bounded ai the nght. 

Jul, O bmke my heart, 
Poore Baockrout breake ai ooce, 
To priioD eyes, nere looVe on libertie. 
Vilt earth to earth retigne, aod modon here, 
And thou and Remtt preue on heavie beere. 

Nur. O TyiaU, Tjiaft, the beM Friend I bad : 
O cuiteous Tfiab honeu Gcntlenian, 
Thai cfer 1 should lirt to see thee dead. 

Jut, What ttonne 19 this that blowes n contnttie i 
Is Romro ilaughtred? and is Tjiak dead? 
My dearest Cozen, and my dearer Lord : 
Then dreadful! Trumpet sound the general! doome^ 
For who is liring, if those two are gone ? 

Nur. TyhaSl is gone, and Ramn banished, 
Romm that kil'd him, he is baoiahed. 

Jul OGod! 
Did Romtm hand shed Tybalti blood 
It did, it did, alas the day, it did. 

Nur. O Serpent heart, hid with a flowring &ce, 

Jul. Did ever Dragon keepe so faire a Care i 
fieautifull Tyrant, fiend Angelicall : 
Ravenous Dove-fcatber'd Raven, 
Wolvish-ravening Lam be, 
Dispised substance of Divineat show : 
JuBt opposite to what thou justly seem'st, 
A dimne Saint, an Honourable Villaine ; 
O Nature ! what had'st thou to doe in hell. 
When thou did'st bower the spirit of a (icod 
In mortnll paradise of such sweet flesh i 
Was ever booke containing such vile matter 
So fatrvly bound i O that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous Pallace. 
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Nur. There's no trust, no faith, no honestie in meii, 
All perjur'd, all forswome, all naught, all dissemblers, 
Ah where's my man ? give me some Aqua-vitas ? 
These griefes, these woes, these sorrowes make me old : 
Shame come to Romeo. 

Jul, Blister'd be thy tongue 

For such a wish, he was not borne to shame : 
Upon his brow shame is asham'd to sit ; 
For 'tis a throane where Honour may be Crown'd 
Sole Monarch of the universall earth : 
O what a beast was I to chide him ? 

Nur. Will you speake well of him, 
That kil'd your Cozen ? 

Jul. Shall I speake ill of him that is my husband ? 
Ah poore my Lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name. 
When I thy three houres wife have mangled it. 
But wherefore Villame did't thou kill my Cozin ? 
That Villaine Coaun would have kil'd my husband : 
Backe foolish teares, backe to your native sprbg. 
Your tributarie drops belong to woe. 
Which you mistaking o£fer up to joy : 
My husband lives that JUalt would have slaine. 
And Ttbalt dead that would have slaine my husband : 
All this is comfort, wherefore weepe 1 then ? 
Some words there was worser then Tybalii death 
That murdered me, I would foiget it feine. 
But oh, it presses to my memory. 
Like damned guilty deedes to sinners minds, 
Tybalt is dead and Romeo banished : 
That banished, that one word banished. 
Hath slaine ten thousand Tibalu : JUalis death 
Was woe inough if it had ended there : 
Or if sower woe delights in fellowdiip. 
And oeedly will be rankt with other griefes. 
Why followed not when she said TikJti dead. 
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Thy Father or thy Mother, nay or both, 

Which modeme lamentation might have mov'd. 

But which a rere-ward following Tybahi death 

Romeo is banished to speake that word. 

Is Father, Mother, Tybalt^ Romeo^ JuTut^ 

All slaine, all dead. Romeo is banished, 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 
^ In that words death, no words can that woe sound, 

j Where is my Father and my Mother Nurse ? 

I Nur. Weeping and wailing over Tybalit Coane, 

Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 

Ju. Wash they his wounds with tears : mine shal be spent 

When theirs are drie for Romeo* s banishment. 

Take up those Cordes, poore ropes you are beguil'd, 
111 Both you and I for Romeo is exild : 

;l! He made you for a high-way to my bed, 

But I a Maid, die Maiden widowed* 

Come Cord, come Nurse, He to my wedding bed, 
|/ And death not RomeOf take my Maiden head. 

Nur, Hie to your Chamber, He find Romeo 
': To comfort you, I wot well where he is : 

I'f'f Harke ye your Romeo will be heere at night, 

:■: He to him, he is hid at Lawrence Cell. 

'« Jul. O find him, give this Ring to my true Knight, 

And bid him come, to take his last farewell. Exit. 

* 

Enter Frier and Romeo, 

Fri, Romeo come forth, 
Come fi^rth thou fearfull man, 
Afilidtion is enamor'd of thy parts : 
And thou art wedded to calamitie. 

Rom, Father what newes ? 
What is the Princes Doome ? 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
\ That I yet know not ? 
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Fri. Too familiar 

l8 my deare Sonne with such oowre Company : 
I bring thee tydings of the Princes Doome. 

Rmu What lesse then Doomeaday, 
Is the Princes Doome ? 

Fri. A gentler judgement vanisht from his lips. 
Not bodies death, but bodies banishment 

Ram. Ha, banishment ? be mercifull, say death : 
For exile hath more terror in his looke. 
Much more then death : do not say banishment 

Fri. Here from Verona art thou banished : 
Be padent, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom, There b no world without Verona walles. 
But Purgatorie, Torture, hell it selie : 
Hence banished, is banisht from the world, 
And worlds exile is death. Then banished. 
Is death, mistearm'd, calling death banished. 
Thou cut'st my head off with a golden Axe, 
And smilest upon the stroke that murders me. 

/n. O deadly sm, O rude unthankefidnesse 1 
Thy fait our Law calles death, but the kmd Prince 
Taking thy part, hath rusht aside the Law, 
And tumM that blacke word death, to banishment 
This is deare mercy, and thou seest it not 

Rom. 'Tis Torture and not mercy, heaven is here 
Where JvTtet lives, and every Cat and Dog, 
And litde Mouse, every unworthy thing 
Live here in Heaven and may looke on her. 
But Romeo may not More Validitie, 
More Honourable state, more Courtship lives 
In carrion Flies, then Romeo: they may seaze 
On the white wonder of deare JuReli hand. 
And steale immortall blessing from her lips. 
Who even in pure and vestall modesde 
Still blush, as thinking their owne kisses sin* 
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This may FUet doe, when I from thi> mujc flie, 
And uiit thou yet, that exile ii not death ? 
Sut Romeo may cot, hee it banished. 
Had'K thou ao poyaon mixt, no ahaipe ground knife, 
No mdden meane of death though nere «o meane, 
But banithed to kill me i Banished P 
O Frier, the damned uae that word in hell : 
Howliogi attend* it, how ha«t thou the bait 
Being a Divine, a Ghostly Confeiaor, 
A Sin-Abaolver, and my Friend profett : 
To mangle me with that word, baniabed i 
Fru Then fond Mad roan, heare me apealce. 
Rom. O thou wilt ^leake againe of baniibment. 
FrL He ^*e tbee Armour to keepe off that word, 
Adveraitiei sweete milke, Philosophic 
To comfort thee, though thou an banished. 

Root. Yet banished i hang up Philosophie : 
Unlesse Philosophie can niake a JuBel, 
Displant a Towne, rererse a Princes Doome, 
It helpes not, it prcTaile* not, taike no more. 
Fri. O then I see, that Mad men have no earea. 
Rom. How should they, 
When wisemen hare no eyes P 

Fri. Let me dispaire with thee of thy estate, 
Rom. Thou can'st not q>eake of that you dott not feele, 
Wnt thou as young as JaRet my Lore : 
An houre but married, TjhaU murdered, 
Doting like me, and like me banished. 
Then mightest thou ^leake. 
Then mightest thou teare thy hayre, 
And h^ upon the ground as I doe now, 
Taldog the measure of an unmade grave. 

Eater Nur/e, and inocia. 
Frier. Arise one knockct, 
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Good Romeo hide thy selfe. 

Ronu Not If 

Unlesse the breath of Haitncke groanes 
Mist-like infold me from the search of eyes, Knocke. 

Fri. Harke how they knocke : 
(Who's there) Romeo arise. 

Thou wilt be taken, stay a while, stand up : Knocke. 

Run to my study : by and by, Gods will 
What simplenesse is this. I come, I come. Knocke, 

Who knocks so hard ? 
Whence come you ? what's your will ? 

Enter NursCp 

Nur. Let me come in. 
And you shall know my errand : 
I come from Lady JuBet. 

FrL Welcome then. 

Nur. O holy Frier, O tell me holy Frier, 
Where's my Ladies Lord ? where's Romeo f 

Fri. There on the ground, 
With his owne teares made drunke. 

Nur. O he is even in my Mistresse case^ 
Just in her case. O wofuU simpathy : 
Pittious predicament, even so lies she, 
Blubbring and weejnng, weeping and blubbring, 
Stand up, stand up, stand and you be a man. 
For Juliet i sake, for her sake rise and stand : 
Why should you fidl into so deepe an- O. 

Rom. Nurse. 

Nur. Ah sir, ah sir, deaths the end of alL 

Rom. Speak'st thou of Jui^t ? how is it with her ? 
Doth not she thinke me an old Murtherer, 
Now I have stain'd the Childhood of our joy. 
With blood removed, but little from her owoe i 
Where is she ? and how doth she I and what sayes 

VI. z 
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My conceal'd Lady lo our conceai'd Love ,' 

Nur. Oh she tayea nothing sir, but weeps and weeps. 

And now fals on her bed, and then starts up, 

And Tyhall calls, and then on Romio cries, ^ 

Add then downe falls againe, 

Ro. Aa if that name shot from the dead lerell of a Gnii, 

Did murder her, a« that names cureed hand 

Murdred her kinimao. Oh tell me Frier, tell lae. 

In what rile pan of this Anatomic 

Doth my name lodge ? Tell me, that I may sacke 

The hateful I Mansion. 

Fri. Hold thy desperate hand : 

Art thou 3 man ? thy forme cries out thou art : 

Thy teares are womanish, thy wild aflt denote 

The unreasonable Furic of a beast. 

Unseemely woman, in a seeming man. 

And ill beseeming beast in seeming both. 

Thou hast amaz'd me. By my holy order, 

I thought thy disposition better temper'd. 

Halt thou slaine Tjiali ? wilt thou slay thy »elfe \ 

And slay thy Lady, that in thy life lies, 

By doing damned hate upon thy sclfc I 

Why rayl'st thou on tliy birth ? the heaven and earth ? 

Since birth, and heaven and earth, all three do meete 

In thee at once, which thou at once would'st loose. 

Fie, fie, thou sham'st thy shape, thy love, thy wit, 

Which like a Usurer abound'st in aU : 

And usest none in that true use indeed. 

Which should bedecke thy shape, thy love, thy wit ; 

Thy Noble ahape, is but a forme of waxe, 

Digresdng from the Valour of a man. 

Thy deare Love gworne but hollow perjurie. 

Killing that Love which thou hast vow'd to cherish. 

Thy wit, that Ornament, to shape and Love, 

MishapcD in the condufi of them both : 
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Like powder in a skillesse Souldien flaske. 
Is set a fire by thine owne ignorance. 
And thou dismembred with thine owne defence. 
What, rowse thee man, thy JuSet is alive. 
For whose deare sake thou wast but lately dead. 
There art thou happy. Tybali would kill thee. 
But thou slew'st Tybali^ there art thou happie. 
The law that threatned death became thy Friend, 
And tumM it to exile, there art thou happy. 
A packe or blessing light upon thy backe, 
Happinesse Courts thee in her best array, 
But like a mishaped and sullen wench. 
Thou puttest up thy Fortune and thy Love : 
Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 
Goe get thee to thy Love as was decreed. 
Ascend her Chamber, hence and comfort her : 
But looke thou stay not till the watch be set. 
For then thou canst not passe to Mantua^ 
Where thou shalt live till we can finde a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your Friends, 
Beg pardon of thy Prince, and call thee backe. 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Then thou went*st forth in lamentation. 
Goe before Nurse, commend me to thy Lady, 
And bid her hasten all the house to bed, 
Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto. 
Romio is comming. 

Nur, O Lord, I could have staid here all night. 
To heare good counsell : oh what learning is ; 
My Lord lie tell my Lady you will come. 

i^ofii. Do 80^ and bid my Sweete prepare to chide. 

Nur. Heere sir, a Ring she bid me give you sir : 
Hie you, make hast, for it growes very late. 

Ronu How well my comfort is revived by this. 

Fru Go hence. 
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ACT I. 



Goodnight, and here stands all your state : 
Either be gone before the watch be set. 
Or by the breake of day disguis'd from hence, 
Sojoume in Mantua^ He find out your man, 
And he shall signifie from time to time. 
Every good hap to you, that chaunces heere : 
Give me thy hand, 'tis late, farewell, goodnight. 
Rom. But that a joy past joy, calls out on me. 
It were a griefe, so briefe to part with thee : 
Farewell Exatmi. 

Enter old Capukt^ his Wife and Paris. 

Cap. Things have falne out sir so unluckily. 
That we have had no time to move our Daughter : 
Looke you, she Lov'd her kinsman Tyhab dearely. 
And so did L Well, we were borne to die. 
'Tis very late, she'l not come downe to night : 
I promise you, but for your company, 
I would have bin a bed an houre ago. 

Par. These times of wo, aflfbord no times to wooe. 
Madam goodnight, commend me to your Daughter. 

Lady. I will, and know her mind early to morrow. 
To night, she is mewed up to her heavinesse. 

Cef. Sir Parisy I will make a desperate tender 
Of my Childes love : I thinke she will be rul'd 
In all respects by me : nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed, 
Acquaint her here, of my Sonne Paris Love, 
And bid her, marke you me, on Wendsday next. 
But soft, what day is this ? 

Par. Monday my Lord. 

Cap. Monday, ha ha : well Wendsday is too soone, 
A Thursday let it be : a Thursday tell her, 
She shall be married to this Noble Earle : 
Will you be ready ? do you like this hast ? 
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Weele keepe no great adoe, a Friend or two. 
For harke you, Tybalt being slaine so late. 
It may be thought we held him careletlyy 
Being our kinsman, if we reveil much : 
Therefore weele have some halfe a dozen Friends, 
And there an end. But what say you to Thursday i 

Paris. My Lord, 
I would that Thursday were to nK>rrow. 

Cap. Welly get you gone, a Thursday, be it then : 
Go you to JuBet ere you go to bed. 
Prepare her wife, against this wedding day. 
Farewell my Lord, light to my Chamber hoa, 
Afore me, it is so late, that we may call it early by and by. 
Goodnight. Exeunt, 

Enter Romeo andJtfiet ahft. 

Jul Wilt thou be gone ? It is not yet neere day : 
It was the Nightingale, and not the Larke, 
That pier'st the fearefull hollow of thine eare, 
Nightly she sings on yond Pomgranet tree, 
Beleere me Love, it was the Nightingale. 

Rom. It was the Larke the Heradd of the Mome : 
No Nightbgale : looke Love what envious streakes 
Do lace the severing Cloudes m yonder East : 
Nights Candles are burnt out, and Jocond day 
Stands tipto on the mistie mountaines tops, 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jul. Yond light is not daylight, I know it I : 
It is some Meteor that the Sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a Torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua^ 
Therefore suy yet, thou need'st not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be tane, let me be put to death, 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 
He say yon gray is not the mornings eye, 
'Tis but the pale reflexe of Cintbuu brow, 
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Nor that is not Larke whose noates do beare 
The yadty heaven so high above our head^ 
I have more care to stay, then will to go : 
Come death and welcome, JuBet wills it so. 
How ist my soule, lets talke, it is not day. 

JuU. It is, it is, hie hence be gone away : 
It is the Larke that sings so out of tune» 
Strainmg harsh Discords, and unpleasing Sharpea. 
Some say the Larke makes sweete Division ; 
This doth not so : for she divideth us. 
Some say, the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes, 
O now I would they had changM voyces too : 
Since arme from arme that voyce doth us affiay, 
Hunting thee hence, with Hunts-up to the day, 

now be gone, more light and it light growes. 

Rom, More light 5c light, more darke & darke our woea. 

Enter Madam and Nurse. 

Nur. Madam. 
Juh Nurse. 

Nur, Your Lady Mother is comming to your chamber, 
The day is broke, be wary, looke about. 

Jul, Then window let day in, and let life out. 

Rom. Farewell, farewell, one kisse and He descend. 

Jul. Art thou gone so ? Love, Lord, ay Husband, Friend, 

1 must heare from thee every day in the houre. 
For in a minute there are many dayes, 

by this count I shall be much in yeares. 
Ere I againe behold my Romeo. 

Rom. Farewell: 

1 will omit no oportunitie. 

That may convey my greetings Love, to thee. 

Jul. O thinkest thou we shall ever meet againe ? 

Rom. I doubt it not, and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 
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JulUt. O God ! I have an ill Divining soule. 
Me thinkes I see thee now, thou art so lowe. 
As one dead in the bottome of a Tombe, 
Either my eye-sight failes, or thou look'st pale. 

Rom, And trust me love, in my eye so do you : 
Drie sorrow drinkes our blood. Adue, adue. Exit, 

Jul, O Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee fickle, 
If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
That is renown 'd for faith ? be fickle Fortune : 
For then I hope thou wilt not keepe him long. 
But send him backe. 

Enter Mother, 

Lad. Ho Daughter, are you up ? 

Jul. Who ist that calls ? Is it my Lady Mother. 
Is she not downe so late, or up so early ? 
What unaccustom'd cause procures her hither ? 

Lad. Why how now JuRet ? 

Jul. Madam I am not well. 

Lad, Evermore weeping for your Cozins death ? 
What wilt thou wash him from his grave with teares ? 
And if thou could'st, thou could'st not make him live : 
Therefore have done, some griefe shewes much of Love, 
But much of griefe, shewes still some want of wit. 

Jul, Yet let me weepe, for such a feeling losse. 

Lad. So shall you iet^t the losse, but not the Friend 
Which you weepe for. 

Jul. Feeling so the losse, 

I cannot chuse but ever weepe the Friend. 

La. Well Girle, thou weep'st not so much for his death. 
As that the Villaine lives which slaughtered him. 

Jul. What Villaine, Madam ? 

Lad. That same Villaine Romeo. 

Jul. Villaine and he, be many miles Assunder : 
God pardon, I doe with all my heart : 
And yet no man like he, doth grieve my heart. 
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Lad. That u becauae the Traitor Utc*. 

Jid. I Madam from the reach of thcK my haixU : 
Would none but I might venge my CozJaa death. 

Lad. We wil] have reageance for it, feare thoa not. 
Then weepe no more, lie tend to one in Matitvot 
Where that tame baniiht Run-agate doth live, 
Shall gjve him inch an anaccuMom'd dram, 
That he thall toone keepe Tjhidi company : 
And then I hope thou wilt be ladafied. 

Jid. Indeed I never thall be satisfied 
With Rometi, till I behold him. Dead 
Ib my poore heart bo for a kiotman rext ; 
Madam if you could find out but a man 
To beare a poyton, I would temper it ; 
That Romeo thould upon leceit thereof, 
Soone aleepe in quiet. O how my heart abhors 
To heare him nam'd, and cannot come to him. 
To wieake the Love I bore my Cozin, 
Upon his body that hath ilaughter'd him. 

Mo. Find thou the roeaDca, and He find inch a man. 
But now lie tell thee joyfiill tidingi Gyiie. 

Jul. And joy comet well, in «ich a needy time, 
What are they, beseech your Ladythip \ 

Mo. WeU, weU, thou hatt a carefiiU Father ChUd ? 
One who to put thee from thy heavinesae. 
Hath torted out a sudden day of joy. 
That (hou expeftt not, nor I lookt not for. 

Jul. Madam in happy time, what day is this \ 

Mo. Marry my Child, eaHy next Thursday morae, 
The galbnt, young, and Noble Gentleman, 
The Countie Parii at Saint Peteri Church, 
Shall happily make thee a joytiill Bnde. 

Jid. Now by Saint Peiert Church, and Peter too. 
He thall not make me there a joyfiill Bride. 
I wonder at this hatt, that I mutt wed 
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Ere he that ahould be Husband comes to woe : 
I pray you tell my Lord and Father Madam, 
I will not marrie yet, and when I doe, I sweare 
It shall be RomeOf whom you know I hate 
Rather then Paris. These are newes indeed. 

Mo, Here comes your Father, teU him so your selfe. 
And see how he will take it at your hands. 

Enter Cafulet and Nurse. 

Cap. When the Sun sets, the earth doth drizzle dew 
But for the Sunset of my Brothers Sonne, 
It raines downright. 

How now ? A Conduit Gyrle, what still in teares ? 
Ever more showring in one little body i 
Thou counterfaits a Barke, a Sea, a Wind : 
For still thy eyes, which I may call the Sea, 
Do ebbe and flow with teares, the Barke thy body is 
Sayling m this salt fioud, the winde thy sighes. 
Who raging with the teares and they with them. 
Without a sudden calme will over set 
Thy tempest tossed body. How now wife ? 
Have you delivered to her our decree ? 

Lady. I sir ; 

But she will none, she gives you thankes, 
I would the foole were married to her grave. 

Cap, Soft, take me with you, take me with you wife. 
How, will she none ? doth she not give us thanks ? 
Is she not proud ? doth she not count her blest. 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a Gentleman, to be her Bridegroome. 

Jtd. Not proud you have. 
But thankfull that you have : 
Proud can I never be of what I have. 
But thankfull even for hate, that is meant Love. 

Cap. How now ? 
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How now ? Chopt Logicke i what ia this i 
Proud, and I tfaanke you : and X thanke you not. 
Tbanke me no thankings, nor proud me no prauds, 
But «ett]e your fine joints 'gainst Thursday next, 
To go with Parii to Saint Pelert Church ; 
Or I will drag thee, on a Hurdle thither. 
Out you greene ackneste carrion, oat you baggage. 
You tallow face. 

Lady. Fie, fie, what are you mad ? 

Jul. Good Father, I beseech you on my knee* 
Heare me with patience, but to speake a word. 

Fa. Hang thee young baggage, disobedient wretch, 
I tell thee what, get thee to Church a Thursday, 
Or never after looke me in the &ce. 
Speake not, reply not, do not answere me. 
My fingers itch, wife ; we scarce thought us blest. 
That God had lent us but this onely Child, 
But now I see this one is one too much, 
And that we have a curse in having her : 
Out on her Hilding. 

Nur. God in heaven blesae her. 

You are too blame my Lord to rate her so. 

Fa, And why my Lady wisedome } hold your tongue. 
Good Prudence, smatter with your gosnp, go. 

Nur, I speake no treason, 
Father, O Go<Ugoden, 
May not one speake i 

Fa, Peace you mumbling foole. 

Utter your gravitie ore a Gossips bowle : 
For here we need it not 

La, You are too hot. 

Fa. Gods bread, it makes me mad : 
Day, night, houre, ride, time, worke, pky. 
Alone in companie, sdlli my care hath bio 
To have her matcht, and having now provided 
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A Gentleman of Noble Parentage, 

Of faire Denieanesy Youthful!, and Nobly Allied, 

Stuft as they say with HonouraUe parts, 

Proportion'd as ones thoughts would wish a man. 

And then to have a wretched puling foole, 

A whining mamroet, in her Fortunes tender. 

To answer, lie not wed, I cannot Love : 

T am too young, I pray you pardon me. 

But, and you will not wed, lie pardon yon. 

Graze where 3rou will, yon shall not house with me : 

Looke Xjoo\ thinke on\ I do not use to jest. 

Thursday is neere, lay hand on heart, advise, 

And you be mine. He give you to my Friend : 

And you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the streets. 

For by my soule, He nere acknowledge thee, 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good : 

Trust too't, bethinke you. He not be forswome. ExU. 

JuR. Is there no pittie sitting in the Cloudes, 
That sees into the bottome of my griefe ? 
O sweet my Mother cast me not away. 
Delay this marriage, for a month, a weeke. 
Or if you do not, make the Bridall bed 
In that dun Monument where Tyhali lies. 

Mo. Talke not to me, for He not speake a word. 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. Exit. 

Jul. OGodl 
O Nurse, how shall this be prevented ? 
My Husband is on earth, my ^th in heaven. 
How shall that faith retume againe to earth, 
Unlesse that Husband send it me from heaven. 
By leaving earth ? Comfort me, counsaile me : 
Alacke, alacke, that heaven should practise stratagems 
Upon so soft a subjed as my selfe. 
What saist thou ? hast thou not a word of joy i 
Some comfort Nurse. 
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Nmr. FMb htnkm, 

Jiaw* M baoHlKd, and il tke world to kkU^ 



Kbebfa 



Or if he do, k need* 

ITfara ff^w** *i>^ C2ic io ^^'*^ 30 BDv it doi^ 

I dnnke it bat yoa invried with the Cowic, 

bo^i a IjowAj GendoDMi : 

H<0uvt a ifirfi rkwrt to t*™ : 211 Eajdc l^****—! 
Hatli Dot K> greme^ to cjdcke^ k) iun aa eje 
As Pdru hath, bahrow mf very faeat^ 

1 tfainke yon are happy in thii Kcood aiaidb( 
For it excdt yoor fint : or if it did not, 
Yoor Gnt ii dead, or 'twat at good he wer^ 
A< firing here and yon no tue of him. 

Jiii^ Spcakot thoo from thy heait i 

Nur. And from 

Or eUe beihrew them both. 

Jul, Anxn. 

Mw. What? 

(/ifit Well, thou hatt comforted me nurre'Iou m 
Go in, and tell my Lady I am gone, 
Hariog diq)leai'd my Father, to Lawraut Cdl, 
To make con&Hion, and to be abaolT'd. 

Nur. Mank I will, and thii ia wUely done. 

Jui. Auncient damnation, O moit wicked fiend 1 
It ii more an to with me thtu fortworne, 
Or to di^raite my Lord with that tame umgue 
Which ^e hath prait'd him with abore compare. 
So maay tboiuand times i Go Coiuaellor, 
Thou and my boaome heocefoith ihall be twaine ; 
lie to the Frier to know hii remedie. 
If all elte faile, my lelfe have power to die. 

Enter Frur and Couulie Paru. 
Fri. On Thnnday drf the time ia very tbort. 
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Par. My Father Cafuki will have it so, 
And I am nothing slow to slack his hast. 

Fri, You say you do not know the Ladies mmd ? 
Uneven is the course, I like it notu 

Pa. Immoderately she weepes for Tybabi death, 
And therfore have I little talke of Love, 
For Femii smiles not in a house of teares. 
Now sir, her Father counts it dangerous 
That she doth give her sorrows so much sway : 
And in his wisedome, hasts our marriage, 
To stop the inundation of her teares, 
Which too much minded by her selfe alone^ 
May be put firom her by societie. 
Now doe you know the reason of this hast ? 

Fri. I would I knew not why it should be slow'd. 
Looke sir, here comes the Lady towards my Cell* 

Enier JuBeU 

Par. Happily met, my Lady and my wife. 

Jul. That may be sir, when I may be a wife. 

Par, That may be, must be Love, on Thursday next. 

Jul. What must be shall be. 

Fri. • That's a certaine text. 

Par. Come you to make confession to this Father i 

Jul. To answere that, I should confesse to you. 

Par. Do not denie to him, that you Love me. 

Jul, I will confesse to you that I Love him. 

Par. So will jre, I am sure that you Love me. 

Jul. If I do so, it will be of more price. 
Being spoke behind your backe, then to your face. 

Par. Poore soule, thy ^e is much abus'd with tearea 

Jul. The teares have got small vidorie by that : 
For it was bad inough before their spight. 

Pa. Thou wrongest it more then teares with that report. 

Jul. That is no sbunder sir, which is a truths 
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ACT L 



And what I spake, I spake it to thy face. 

Pan Thy face is miney and thou hast slaundred it. 

JuL It may be so, for it is not mine owne. 
Are you at leisure, Holy Father now, 
Or shall I come to you at evening Masse ? 

Fri. My leisure serves me pensive daughter now. 
My Lord you must intreat the time alone. 

Par. God sheild : I should disturbe Devotion. 
JuUct^ on Thursday early will I rowse yee, 
Till then adue, and keepe this holy kisse. Exii Paris. 

JuL O shut the doore, and when thou hast done so, 
Come weepe with me, past hope, past care, past helpe. 

Fru O JuBtt^ I alreadie know thy griefe, 
It streames me past the compasse of my wits : 
I heare thou must and nothing may prorogue it. 
On Thursday next be married to this Ck>untie. 

JuL Tell me not Friar that thou hearest of this, 
Unlesse thou tell me how I may prevent it : 
If in thy wisedome, thou canst give no helpe. 
Do thou but call my resolution wise. 
And with this knife. He helpe it presently. 
God joyn'd my heart, and Romeos^ thou our hands. 
And ere this hand by thee to Romeo sealM : 
Shall be the Labell to another Deede. 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt, 
Turne to another, this shall slay them both : 
Therefore out of thy long experien'st time. 
Give me some present counsell, or behold 
Twixt my extreames and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpeere, arbitrating that. 
Which the commission of thy yeares and art. 
Could to no issue of true honour bring : 
Be not so long to speake, I long to die. 
If what thou speak'st, speake not of remedy. 

Fru Hold Daughter, I doe spie a kmd of hope. 
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Which craves as desperate an executiooy 

As that is desperate which we would prevent. 

If rather then to marrie Countie Parii 

Thou hast the strength of will to stay thy selfe, 

Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 

A thing like death to chide away this shame. 

That coap'st with death himselfe, to scape fro it : 

And if thou dar'st, He give thee remedie. 

Jul, Oh Ind me leape, rather then marrie ParUf 
From of the Battlements of any Tower, 
Or walke in theevish waies, or bid me lurke 
Where Serpents are : chaine me with roaring Beares 
Or hide me nightly in a Chamell house, 
Orecovered quite with dead mens ratling bones, 
With reckie shankes and yellow chappels sculls : 
Or bid me go into a new made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his grave. 
Things that to heare them told, have made me tremble. 
And I will doe it without Teare or doubt. 
To live an unstained wife to my sweet Love. 

Fri, Hold then : goe home be merrie, give consent. 
To marrie Parii : wensday is to morrow. 
To morrow night looke that thou lie alone. 
Let not thy Nurse lie with thee in thy Chamber : 
Take thou this VioU being then in bed, - 
And this distilling liquor drinke thou ofFf 
When presently through all thy veines shall run, 
A cold and drowsie humour : for no pulse 
Shall keepe his native progresse, but surceaae : 
No warmth, no breath shall testifie thou livest. 
The Roses in thy lips and cheekes shall £ide 
To many ashes, the eyes windowes fall 
Like death when he shut up the day of life : 
Each part depriv'd of supple government, 
Shall stifle and starice, and cold appeare like death, 
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And in tbU borrownl likenMK of (hninkc ckatli 

Thon thalt continue two and forty houm. 

And then awake, as from a pleaiaot deepe. 

Now when the Biidegroome in the morniog coioea. 

To rowae thee from thy bed, there ait thou dsHl : 

ThcD Bg the manoer of our country is, 

In thy belt Robei uDCorer'd on the Becre, 

Be home to buriall b thy kindredi grave : 

Thou (halt be boroe to that Bame ancient fault. 

Where all the kindred of the Cafmleit lie. 

In the ineane tiroe against thou ehalt awake, 

Shall Romec by my Letters know oar drift. 

And hither shall he come, and that very night 

Shall Romeo beare thee hence to MantMa, 

And this shall free thee fram this present ihanie, 

IF no incoQttaat toy nor womanish feare, 

Abate thy valour m the ading it. 

Jt^ Give me, give me, O tell not me of care; 

F>i, Hold get you gone, be strong and proq^ennu : 
In this rernl*^ lie send a Frier with speed 
IV Mmtmt with my Letters to thy Lord. 

.Ak Low give me strength, 
AittI Mrmjith tMi heipc adbrd: 
fr'mvwvll dr«rc fjther. Exk. 

Knhr KMbrr C^mlri, Molher, Ifwje, and Sero'aig 
mat, two or/jfirw. 

(■'y, Hw m«ny guests invite as here are writ, 
ttltlHh) )(«■ l)liv ntr twenty cunning Cookes. 

X>t\ Yi>u iltitll Iwve none ill nr, for lie trie if tbey can licke 
llit>(i ItitDt'iv, 

('.4^ lli>W I'tinit thou trie them aai 

Kit, Mmiie sir, 'lis an ill Cooice that cannot licke his owne 
lliiui'vsi ihvivfoiv he that cannot tickc his fingera goea not 
wiUt uiv. 
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Cap, Go be gone, we shall be much unfurnisht for this time : 
what 18 my Daughter gone to Frier Lawrence f 

Nur. I forsooth. 

C^. Well he may chance to do some good on her, 
A peevish selfe-wild harlotry it is. 

Enter JuUet. 

Nur. See where she comes from shrift 
With merrie looke. 

Ci^, How now my headstrong. 
Where have you bin gadding ? 

Jul, Where I have learnt me to repent the sm 
Of disobedient opposition : 
To you and your behests, and am enjoyn'd 
By holy Lawrence^ to fall prostrate here. 
To beg your pardon : pardon I beseech you. 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 

C/^ Send for the Countie, goe tell him of this, 
lie have this knot knit up to morrow morning. 

Jul. I met the youthfiill Lord at Lawrence Cell, 
And gave him what becomed Love I might, 
Not stepping ore the bounds of modestie, 

Ccf, Why I am glad on't, this is well, stand up. 
This is as't should be, let me see the County : 
I marrie go I say, and fetch him hither. 
Now afore God, this reveren'd holy Frier, 
All our whole Cittie is much bound to him. 

JuL Nurse will you goe with me into my Closet, 
To helpe me sort such needfull ornaments. 
As you thinke fit to furnish me to morrow i 

Mo, No not till Thursday, there's time inough. 

Fa. Go Nurse, go with her, 
Weele to Church to morrow. Exeunt JuBet and Nurte, 

Mo. We shall be short m our provision, 
'Tis now neere night. 

VI. 2 A 
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Fa. Tush, I wili mm about. 

And all thiiiga ihall be well, I wairaot thee wiie i 
Go thou to JuTiei, helpe to decke up her, 
lie not to bed to oight, let me alone : 
lie play the huiwife for thii once. Whit bo i 
They are all forth, well I will walke my aelfe 
To CouDtie Parii, to prepare him up 
Agaiurt to morrow, my heart it wondroui light, 
Suce this same way-ward Gyrle ii ao reclaim'd. 

£xnui/ Falha- md Motha 

Enltr Juliet and Niirte, 
Jul. I thoM attirea are beat, but gentle Nunc 
I pray thee leave me to my selfe to night : 
For I have need of many Oryaons, 
To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 
Which well thou know'st, ia ctotm and full of na, 

£ater Molier. 

Mo. What are you bune ho \ need you my help \ 

JuL No Madam, we have cui'd such necessaries 
As are behoovefull for our state to morrow ; 
So please you, let me now be left alone ) 
And let the Nurse this night sit up with you, 
For I am sure, you have your hands foil all. 
In this so sudden businesse. 

Ma. Goodnight. 

Get thee to bed and rest, for thou hast need. Extwi 

Jul. Farewell: 
God kaowes when we shall meete againe. 
I havt a faint cold feare thrills through my veinea, 
That almost freezes up the heate of fire ; 
He call them bacLe againe to comfort me. 
Nurse, what should she do here *. 
My dismall Sceane, I needs must a£l alone : 
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Come Viall what if this mixture do not worke at all ? 

Shall I be married then to morrow morning ? 

No, nO) this shall forbid it Lie thou there. 

What if it be a poyson which the Frier 

Subtilly hath ministred to have me dead. 

Least in this marriage he should be dishonoured, 

Because he married me before to Romeo ? 

I feare it is, and yet me thinkes it should not, 

For he hath still beene tried a holy man. 

How, if when I am laid into the Tombe, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeeme me ? There's a fearefliU point : 

Shall I not then be stifled in the Vault ? 

To whose foule mouth no healthsome ayre breaths in, 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes. 

Or if I live, is it not very like. 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 

Together with the terror of the place, 

As in a Vaulte, an ancient receptacle. 

Where for these many hundred yeeres the bones 

Of all my buried Auncestors are packt. 

Where bloody Tyhait, yet but greene in earth. 

Lies festring in his shrowM, where as they say. 

At some houres in the night. Spirits resort : 

Alacke, alacke, is it not like that I 

So early waking, what with loathsome smels. 

And shrikes like Mandrakes tome out of the earth. 

That living mortalls hearing them, run mad. 

O if I walke, shall I not be distraught, 

Invironed with all these hidious feares. 

And madly play with my forefathers joynts ? 

And plucke the mangled Tybaii from his shrowM ? 

And in this rage, with some great kinsmans bone. 

As (with a club) dash out my desperate braines. 

O looke, me thinks I see my Cozins Ghost, 
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Seeking out Ronua dint did ipii his body 
Upon my Rapiers point : nay Tybalt, stay ; 
Raan, Rimto, Remeo, here's drinke : I drinke to thee. 
Eater Lady of the hmue, and Nurte. 

Lady. Hold, 
Take these keies, and fetch more spices Nurse. 

Nut. They call for Dates and Quinces in the Pastrie. 

Enter old Ca^Ut. 

Cap. Come, stir, stir, stir, 
The second Cocke hath Crow'd, 
The Curphew Bell hath rung, 'tis three a clocke; 
Lookc to the bakte meates, good Angela, 
Spare not for cost. 

Nur. Go you Cot-queane, go. 

Get you to bed, faith youle be sjcke to morrow 
For this nights watching. 

Cap, No not a whit : what ? I have watcht ere now 
All night for Iceae cause, and nere bcene sicke. 

La. I you have bin a Mouse-hunt in your time, 
But I will watch you from such watching now. 

Exit Lady and Nun 

Cap. A jealous hood, a jealous hood. 
Now fellow, what there ? 

Enter thru or fourt loilh tfali, and logi, and baiirli, 

Fel. Things for the Cooke sir, but I know not what. 

Cop. Make hast, make hast, sirrah, fetch drier Logs. 
Call Pttrr, be will shew thee where they are. 

Fcl. I have a head sir, that will find out logs. 
And never trouble Peirr for the matter. 

Cap, Masse and well said, a merrie horson, ha. 
Thou shall be loggerhead ; good Father, 'tis day. Play Miulci 
The Countie will be here with Musicke straight, 
For so he said he would, I heare him ncerc, 
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Nunei wife, what ho ? what Nurse I say ? 

Enter Nurse* 
Go waken JuUet^ go and trim her up. 
He goe and chat with Parte : hie, make hast. 
Make hast, the Bridegroome, he is come already : 
Make hast I say. 

Nur, Mistris, what Mistris i JuBet? Fast I warrant her she. 
Why Lambe, why Lady, ^t you sluggabed. 
Why Love I say ? Madam, sweet heart : why Bride i 
What not a word ? You take your peniworths now. 
Sleepe for a weeke, for the next night I warrant 
The Countie Paris hath set up his rest. 
That you shall rest but little, God forgive me : 
Marrie and Amen : how sound is she a sleepe ? 
I roust needs wake her : Madam, Madam, Madam, 
I, let the Countie Ckke you in your bed, 
Heele fright you up yfaith. Will it not be ? 
What drest, and in your clothes, and downe againe ? 
I must needs wake you : Lady, Lady, Lady ? 
Alas, alas, helpe, helpe, my Ladyes dead. 
Oh weladay, that ever I was borne. 
Some Aqua-vitae ho, my Lord, my Lady i 

Enter Mother. 

Mo. What noise is heere ? 

Nur. O lamentable day. 

Mo. What is the matter I 

Nur. Looke, looke, oh heavir day. 

Mo. O me, O me, my Child, my onely life : 
Revive, looke up, or I will die with thee : 
Helpe, helpe, call helpe. 

Enter Father. 

Fa. For shame bring JuRet forth, her Lord is come. 
Nur. Sheets dead : deceast, shee's dead : alacke the day. 
M. Alacke the day, shee's dead, sheets dead, shee's d«uL 
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Fa, Ha i Let me lee her : out alas shee'c cold. 
Her blood u setled aod her joysts are taSe : 
L ife and thc«e lips have long bene irperated : 
Death lies od her like an untimely frost 
Upon the iwetest flower of all the field. 

Mir. O Lamentable da^ '. 

Mb, O wofiill dme. 

Fa. Death that hath tane her hence to make me waile, 
Tiet up my tongue, and will not let me speake. 

Enlir Frier an J ibc Caunlir. 

Fri. Came, a the Bride ready to go to Church ? 

Fa. Ready to go, but never to retume. 
O Sonne, the night before thy wedding day, 
Hath death laine with thy wife : there she lies, 
Flower as she was, deflowred by him. 
Death is my Sonne in law, death is my Heire, 
My Daughter he hath wedded. I will die. 
And leave him all life living, all is deaths. 

Pa. Have I thought long to see this mornings &ce. 
And doth it give me such a sight as this i 

Mo. Accur'st, unhappie, wretched hateful! day, 
Most miserable houre, that ere time saw 
In lasting labour of his Pilgrimage. 
But one, poore one, one poore and loving Child, 
But one thing to njoyce and solace in. 
And cruell deadi hath caicht it from my right. 

Nur. O wo, O woful!, wofull, wofull day. 
Most lamentable day, most wofull day. 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold. 
O day, O day, O day, O hatefiUl day. 
Never was seene bo blacke a day as this : 
O wofull day, O wofull day. 

Pa. Beguild, divorced, wronged, Ejnghted, slaine. 
Most detestable death, by thee beguii'd. 
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By cruelly cniell thee quite oyerthrowne : 
O love, O life ; not life, but love in death. 

Fai, Despis'dy distresaed, hated, maitir'd, kil'd. 
Uncomfortable time,* why cam'st thou now 
To murther, murther our solemnitic ? 
O Child, O Child ; my soule, and not my Child, 
Dead art thou, alacke my Child is dead. 
And with my Child, my joyes are buried. 

Fru Peace ho for shame, confusions : Care lives not 
In these confusions, heaven and your selfe 
Had part in this faire Maid, now heaven hath all. 
And all the better is it for the Maid : 
Your part in her, you could not keepe from death. 
But heaven keepes his part in etemall life : 
The most you sought was her promotion. 
For 'twas your heaven, she shouldst be advan'st. 
And weepe ye now, seeing she is advan'st 
Above the Cloudes, as high as Heaven it selfe ? 
O in this love, you love yoiu* Child so ill, 
That you run mad, seeing that she is well : 
Shee's not well married, that lives married long, 
But shee's best married, that dies married yong. 
Drie up yoiu* teares, and sticke your Rosemarie 
On this faire Coarse, and as the custome is. 
And in her best array beare her to Church : 
For though some Nature bids all us lament, 
Yet Natures teares are Reasons merriment. 

Fa. All thbgs that we ordained Festivall, 
Tume from their office to blacke Funerall : 
Our instruments to melancholy Bells, 
Our wedding cheare, to a sad buriall Feast : 
Our solemne Hymnes, to sullen Dyrges change : 
Our Bridall flowers serve for a buried Coarse : 
And all things change them to the contrarie. 
Fri. Sir go you 10 ; and Madam, go with him. 
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And go «r Parii, eveiy one prepare 

To follow this laire Coane unto her gniTe : 

The heaTCDB do ktwre )q»D you, for tome ill ; 

Mo*e them do more, by cnMsog their high wilL Kxfwrt. 

Mu, Faith we may put up onr Pipn and be gone. 

Nur. Honnt goodfellown : Ah put up, put u[^ 
For well you know, thia i« a [Mtifull caae, 

Mu. I by my troth, the caw may be amended. 

Emler Peter. 

Pet, MutitioiM, oh Mudtioaa, 
Hearta eax, heart* eaie, 
O, aod you will ban me live, [Joy beaiU taae. 

Mm, Why heam ea»e j 

Pa, O MuiitioDi, 
Becaute my heart it telle plaiea, my heart ii fiilL 

Mm. Not a dump wc, 'tii m time to play now. 

Pel, You will not then ? 

Mu. No. 

Pet, I will then give it yon toundiy, 

Mu, What will you give ua i 

Pel. No money on my faith, but the gleeke. 
I will giTC yon the MinrtrcU. 

Mu. Then I will give you the Serring creaBue. 

Pettr. Then will I lay the Krring Creatuiei Digger on yonr 
pate. I will carie no Crocheta, lie Re you, lie Fa you, do yon 
note me? 

Mu, And you Re ni, and Fa us, you Note us. 

2 M. Fray you put up your Dagger, 
And put out your wit. 
Then have at you with my wit. 

Peter. I will drie-beate you with an yron wi^ 
And put up my yron Dagger. 
Answere me like men ; 

When grijung griefea the heart doth wound, then Muscke with 
her diver aound. 
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Why ffllvcr •ound? Why Muaicke with her ailver aound? what 
aay you ^011011 CaiRng ? 

Mu. Mary bu*, because tilyer hath a sweet sound* 

Pet. Pratest, what say you Hugh Rdicie ? 

2. M. I say silyer sound* because Musitions sound for silyer. 

Pet. Pratest to, what say you James Soun^Post ? 

3« Mu. Faith I know not what to say. 

Pet, O I cry you mercy, you are the Singer. 
I will say for you ; it is Musicke with her silver sound* 
Because Musitions have no gold for sounding : 
Then Musicke with her silver sound with speedy helpe doth lend 
redresse. Extt. 

Mu. What a pestilent knave is this same ? 

M. 2. Hang him Jacke* come weele in here, tarrie for the 
Mourners, and stay dinner. Emt. 

Enter Rotneo. 

Rom* If I may trust the flattering truth of sleepe. 
My dreames presage some joyfuU newes at hand : 
My bosomes L. sits lightly m his throne : 
And all this day an unaccustom'd spirit. 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerefiill thoughts. 
I dreamt my Lady came and found me dead, 
(Strange dreame that gives a dead man leave to thinke,) 
And breath'd such life with kisses in my lips* 
That I revived and was an Emperour. 
Ah me, how sweet is love it selfe possest. 
When but loves shadowes are so rich in joy. 

Enter Romeo* e mgn. 
Newes from Verona^ how now Bahhaner \ 
Dost thou not bring me Letters from the Frier ? 
How doth my Lady ? Is my Father well ? 
How doth my Lady JuB/et f that I aske againe. 
For nothing can be ill, if she be well. 

Mam. Then she is well, and nothing can be ill. 
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Her body aleepes in Capeb Monument, 
And her imroortall part with Angels live, 
I I saw her laid low in her kindreds Vault, 

And presently tooke Poste to tell it you : 

pardon me for bringing these ill newes, 
Since you did leave it for my office Sir. 

Rom, Is it even so ? 
Then I denie you Starres. 

Thou knowest my lodging, get me inke and paper. 
And hire Post- Horses, I will hence to night. 
I Man, I do beseech you sir, have patience : 

I Your lookes are pale and wild, and do import 

Some misadventure. 

Rom, Tush, thou art deceived. 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do. 
Hast thou no Letters to me from the Frier ? 

Man. No my good LonL ExU Ji 

Rom. No matter : Get thee gone. 

And hyre those horses, He be with thee straight. 
Well Juliei^ I will lie with thee to night : 
Lets see for meanes : O mischiefe thou art swift. 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men : 

1 do remember an Appothecarie, 
And here abouts dwells, which late I noted 
In tattred weeds, with overwhelming browes. 
Culling of Simples, meager were his lookes, 
Sharpe miserie had wome him to the bones : 
And in his needie shop a Tortoyrs hung. 
An Allegater stuft, and other skins 
Of ill shap'd fishes, and about his shelves, 
A beggerly account of emptie boxes, 
Greene earthen pots, Bladders, and musde seedes. 
Remnants of pack thred, and old cakes of Roses 
Were thinly scattered, to make up a shew. 
Noting this penury, to my selfe I said, 
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An if a man did need a poyson now, 
Whoee sale is penent death in Mantua^ 
Here lives a Caitifie wretch would sell it him, 
O this same thought did but fore-run my need. 
And this same needie man must sell it me. 
As I remember, this should be the house, 
Being holy day, the beggers shop is shut. 
What ho ? Appothecarie ? 

Eater Appothecarie. 

App. Who call's so low'd ? 

Rmnn G>me hither man, I see that thou art poore, 
Hold, there is fbrtie Duckets, let me have 
A dram of poyson, such soone speeding geare. 
As will disperse it selfe through all the veines, 
That the life-wearie-taker may fall dead. 
And that the Trunke may be discharged of breath. 
As violently, as hastie powder fiered 
Doth hurry from the fatall Canons wombe. 

App. Such mortall drugs I have, but Mantua law 
Is death to any he, that utters them. 

Ronu Art thou so bare and full of wretchednesse, 
And fear'st to die ? Famine is in thy cheekes, 
Need and opression starveth in thy eyes. 
Contempt and beggery hangs upon thy backe ! 
The world is not thy friend, nor the worids laws 
The world afFords no law to make thee rich. 
Then be not poore, but breake it, and take this. 

App. My poverty, but not my will consents. 

Rom. I pray thy poverty, and not thy will. 

App. Put this in any Uquid thing you will 
And drinke it off, and if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it would dispatch you straight. 

Rom. There's thy Gold, 
Worse poyson to mens soules. 
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Domg more murther in this loathsome world. 

Then these poore compounds that thou maiest not sell. 

I sell thee poyson, thou hast sold me none. 

Farewell) buy food, and get thy selfe in flesh. 

Come Cordially and not poyson, go with me 

To JuBeti grave, for there must I use thee. JExamL 

Enter Frier John to Frier Lawrence* 
John, Holy Franciscan Frier, Brother, ho i 

Enter Frier Lamrence. 

Law^ This same should be the voice of Frier John. 
Welcome from Mantua^ what sayes Romeo ? 
Or if his mind be writ, give me his Letter. 

John. Going to find a bare-foote Brother out. 
One of our order to associate me, 
Here in this Citie visiting the sick. 
And finding him, the Searchers of the Towne 
Suspedting that we both were in a house 
Where the infedtious pestilence did raigne, 
Seal'd up the doores, and would not let us forth. 
So that my speed to Mantua there was staid. 

Law. Who bare my Letter then to Romeo ? 

John. I could not send it, here it is againe. 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee. 
So fearefull were they of infedtion. 

Law, Unhappie Fortune : by my Brotherhood 
The Letter was not nice, but full of charge. 
Of deare import, and the negledting it 
May do much danger : Frier John go hence. 
Get me an Iron Crow, and bring it straight 
Unto my Cell 

John, Brother He go and bring it thee. Exit, 

Law, Now must I to the Monument alone. 
Within this three houres will &ire Juliet wake. 
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Shee will beshrew me much that Romeo 

Hath had no notice of these accidents : 

But I will Moite againe to Mantua, 

And keepe her at my Cell till Romeo come, 

Poore living Coarse, dos'd in a dead mans Tombe. Extu 

Enter Paris and his Page. 

Par. Give me thy Torch Boy, hence and stand aloft. 
Yet put it out, for I would not be seene : 
Under yond young Trees lay thee all along. 
Holding thy eare close to the hollow ground, 
So shall no foot upon the Churchyard tread. 
Being loose, unfirme with digging up of Graves, 
But thou shalt heare it : whistle then to me. 
As signall that thou hearest some thing approach. 
Give me those flowers. Do as 1 bid thee, go. 

Pag. I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the Churchyard, yet I will adventure. 

Pa. Sweet Flower with flowers thy Bridall bed I strew : 
O woe, thy Canopie is dust and stones, 
Which with sweet water nightly I will dewe. 
Or wanting that, with teares destil'd by mones ; 
The obsequies that I for thee will keepe, 
^^ghtly shall be, to strew thy grave, and weepe. IVhutle Boy. 
The Boy gives warning, something doth approach. 
What cursed foot wanders this wayes to night. 
To crosse my obsequies, and true loves right I 
What with a Torch ? Muffle me night a while. 

Enter Romeo, and Peter. 

Rom. Give me that Mattocke, & the wrenching Iron, 
Hold take this Letter, early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my Lord and Father, 
Give me the light ; upon thy life I charge thee, 
What ere thou hear'st or seest, stand all aloofe. 
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And do not intemipt me in my course. 

Why I descend into this bed of deaths 

Is partly to behold my Ladies face : 

But chiefly to take thence from her dead finger, 

A precious Ring : a Ring that I must use. 

In deare employment, therefore hence be gone : 

But if thou jealous dost retume to prie 

In what I further shall intend to do, 

By heaven I will teare thee joynt by joynt. 

And strew this hungry Churchyard with thy limbs : 

The time, and my intents are savage wilde : 

More fierce and more inexorable fame, 

Then emptie Tygers, or the roaring Sea. 

Pet, I will be gone sir, and not trouble you. 

Ro. So shalt thou shew me friendship : take thou that. 
Live and be prosperous, and farewell good fellow* 

Pet, For all this same, He hide me here about. 
His lookes I feare, and his intents I doubt. 

Rom. Thou detestable mawe, thou wombe of death, 
Gorg'd with the dearest morsell of the earth : 
Thus I enforce thy rotten Jawes to open. 
And in despight, He cram thee with more food. 

Par. This is that banisht haughtie Mountague^ 
That murdred my Loves Cozin ; with which griefe. 
It is supposed the ^re Creature died, 
And here is come to do some villanous shame 
To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him. 
Stop thy unhallowed toyle, vile Mountague: 
Can vengeance be pursued further then death ? 
Condemned villaine, I do apprehend thee. 
Obey and go with me, for thou must die, 

Rom. I must indeed, and therefore came I hither : 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man, 
Flie hence and leave me, thinke upon those gone. 
Let them affright thee. I beseech thee Youth, 
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Put not another sin upon my head. 
By urging me to furie. O be gone. 
By heaven I love thee better then my selfe^ 
For I come hither arm'd against my selfe : 
Stay not, be gone, live, and hereafter say, 
A mad mans mercy bid thee run away. 

Par. I do defie thy commisseration, 
And apprehend thee for a Fellon here. 

Ron Wilt thou provoke me ? Then have at thee Boy. 

Pet. O Lord they fight, I will go call the Watch. 

Pa. O I am slaine, if thou be merciful!. 
Open the Tombe, lay me with Juliet. 

Rom. In faith I will, let me peruse this face : 
Mercutius kinsman, Noble Countie Parii, 
What said my man, when my betossed soule 
Did not attend him as we rode ? I thinke 
He told me Parit should have married Juliet. 
Said he not so ? Or did I dreame it so ? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talke of Juliet^ 
To thinke it was so ? O give me thy hand. 
One, writ with me in sowre misfortunes booke. 
He burie thee in a triumphant grave. 
A grave ; O no, a Lanthome ; slaughtred Youth : 
For here lies Ju&etf and her beautie makes 
This Vault a feasting presence full of light 
Death lie thou there, by a dead man inter'd. 
How oft when men are at the point of death. 
Have they beene merrie ? Which their Keepers call 
A lightnmg before death ? Oh how may I 
Call this a lightning ? O my Love, my Wife, 
Death that hath suckt the honey of thy breath. 
Hath had no power yet upon thy Beautie : 
Thou art not conquered : Beauties ensigne yet 
Is Crymson in thy lips, and in thy cheekes, 
And Deaths pale flag is not advanced there. 
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Tybalt J ly'st thou there in thy bloudy aheet i 

O what more favour can I do to thee. 

Then with that hand that cut thy youth in twaine. 

To sunder his that was thy enemie I 

Forgive me Cozen. Ah deere JuBet : 

Why art thou yet so faire ? I will beleeve, 

Shall I beleeve, that unsubstantiall death is amorous ? 

And that the leane abhorred Monster keepes 

Thee here in darke to be his Paramour ? 

For feare of that, I still will stay with thee, 

And never from this Pallace of dym night 

Depart againe : come lie thou in my armes, 

Heere's to thy health, where ere thou tumblest in. 

O true Appothecarie ! 

Thy drugs are quicke. Thus with a kisse I die. 

Depart againe ; here, here will I remaine. 

With Wormes that are thy Chambermaides : O here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest : 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious starres 

From this world-wearied flesh : Eyes looke your last : 

Armes take your last embrace : And lips, O you 

The doores of breath, seale with a righteous kisse 

A datelesse bargaine to ingrossing death : 

Come bitter condudt, come unsavoury guide, 

Thou desperate Pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing Rocks, thy Sea-sicke wearie Barke : 

Heere's to my Love. O true Appothecary : 

Thy drugs are quicke. Thus with a kisse I die. 

Enter Frier with Lanthome^ Crow^ and Sfade. 

Fri, St Francis be my speed, how oft to night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves ? Who's there I 
Man, Here's one, a Friend, & one that knowes you welL 
Fri, Blisse be upon you. Tell me good my Friend 
What Torch is yond that vainely lends his light 
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To grubs, and eyelesse Sculles ? As I discerned 
It burneth in the Capeis Monument. 

Man. It doth so holy sir, 
And there's my Master, one that you love. 

Fri. Who is it ? 

Man, Romeo* 

Fri. How long hath he bin there ? 

Man, Full halfe an houre. 

Fri. Go with me to the Vault. 

Man. I dare not Sir : 

My Master knowes not but I am gone hence, 
And fearefully did menace me with death. 
If I did stay to looke on his entents. 

Fri. Stay, then He go alone, feares comes upon me. 

much I feare some ill unluckie thing. 

Man. As I did sleepe under this young tree here, 

1 dreamt my maister and another fought. 
And that my Maister slew him. 

Fri. Rcmeo. 

AJacke, alacke, what blood is this which staines 
The stony entrance of this Sepulcher ? 
What meane these Masterles^ie, and goarie Swords 
To lie discoloured by this place of peace ? 
RomeOf oh pale : who else ? what Paris too ? 
And steept in blood ? Ah what an unkind houre 
Is guiltie of this lamentable chance i 
The Lady stirs. 

Jul. O comfortable Frier, where*s my Lord ? 
I do remember well where I should be : 
And there I am, where is my Romeo P 

J^ri. I heare some noyse Lady, come from that nest 
Of death, contagion, and unnaturall sleepe, 
A greater power then we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our entents, come, come away. 
Thy husband in thy bosome there lies dead : 
Ti. 2 B 
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And Paru too : come lie dispose of thee. 

Among a Sisterhood of holy Nunnes : 

Stay not to question, for the watch is comming. 

Come, go good JuKei^ I dare no longer stay, Exk, 

Jul, Go get thee hence, for I will not away* 
What's here ? A cup clos'd in my true loves hind ? 
Poyson I see hath bin his timelesse end 
O churle, drinke all ? and left no friendly drop« 
To helpe me after, 1 will kisse thy lips, 
Happlie some poyson yet doth hang on them. 
To make me die with a restorative. 
Thy lips are warme. 

Enter Boy and ff^atcb. 

Watch. Lead Boy, which way ? 

Jul. Yea noise ? 
Then ile be briefe. O happy Dagger. 
'Tis in thy sheath, there rust and let me die. Kits hert^e. 

Boy. This is the place. 
There where the Torch doth bume. 

IVatcb. The ground is bloody. 
Starch about the Churchyard. 
Go some of you, who ere you find attach. 
Pittifull sight, here lies the Countie slaine. 
And JuRet bleeding, warme and newly dead 
Who here hath laine these two dayes buried. 
Go tell the Prince, runne to the Capulets^ 
Raise up the Mountagues^ some others search. 
We see the ground whereon these woes do lye. 
But the true ground of all these piteous woes. 
We cannot without circumstance descry. 

Enter Romeo^t man. 

• IVatch. Here's Romeo^s man, 
We found him in the Churchyard. 

Con. Hold him in safety, dll the Prince come liitlier* 
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Enler Frier, ami another Watrhman. 

3, It^al. Here is a Frier that trembles, sighea, aad wcepes 
We tooke this Mattockc and this Sjiade from bim, 
Aa he was comming from this Church-yard side. 

Con. A great suapition, stay the Frier too. 



Priit, What misadve 
That calla , 



n from 



r the Prince. 
is w carely up, 

lur mornioga real ? 



Enter Cajmlti and Mt Wife. 

Cap. What should it be that they k> shrike abroad I 

W'tfe. O the people Id the sireete crie Romeo, 
Some JuSet, and some Parh, and all runne 
With open outcry toward our Monument. 

Pri. What feare ia this which startles in your eares * 

Wax. Soveraigne, here lies the Couno'e Parit alalne, 
And Romeo dead, and JuSct dead before, 
Warme and new kilU 

Pr'm. Starch, 
Seeke, and know how, this foule murder comes. 

fVal. Here ia a Frier, and Staughler'd Romeoi inati, 
With Inatruments upon them fit to open 
These dead mens Tombea. 

Cap. O heaven ! 

wife looke how our Daughter bteede* ! 
This Dagger hath mjataine, for loe his house 
Is empty on the backc of Moaalagut, 
And is missheathed in my Daughters bosoine. 

IVlfi. O me, this sight of dcuth, is as a Bdl 
Thai wames my old age to a Sepulcher. 

Enter Mounlagut. 
Pri. Come Mountagitf, for thou art early up 
To see thy Sonne and HeiiT, now early dowoe. 
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Moun. Alas my liege, my wife is dead to night, 
Griefe of my Sonnes exile hath stopt her breath : 
What further woe conspires against my age ? 

Pntu Looke : and thou shalt see. 

Moan. O thou uQtaught, what manners in is this. 
To presse before thy Father to a grave ? 

Prin, Seale up the mouth of outrage for a while. 
Till we can cleare these ambiguities, 
And know their spring, their head, their true descent. 
And then will I be generall of your woes. 
And lead you even to death ? meane time foibeare, 
And let mischance be slave to patience, 
Bring forth the parties of suspition. 

Frt. I am the greatest, able to doe least. 
Yet most suspeded as the time and place 
Doth make against me of this direfull murther : 
And heere I stand both to impeach and purge 
My selfe condemned, and my selfe excus'd, 

Prin, Then say at once, what thou dost know in this ? 

Fn. I will be briefe, for my short date of breath 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale. 
Romeo there dead, was husband to that JuTtet^ 
And she there dead, that's Romeos faithfull wife : 
I married tliem ; and their stolne marriage day 
Was Tybalts Doomesday : whose untimely death 
Banish 'd the new-made Bridegroome from this Citie : 
For whom (and not for Tybalt) Juttet pinde. 
You, to remove that siege of Greefe from her, 
Betroth'd, and would have married her perforce 
To Countie Parts. Then comes she to me. 
And (with wilde lookes) bid me devise some meaoes 
To rid her from this second Marriage, 
Or in my Cell there would she kill her selfe. 
Then gave I her (so Tutor'd by my Art) 
A sleeping Potion, which so tooke effed 
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As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The forme of death. Meane time, I writ to Rotiuo, 

That he should hither come, as this dyre night. 

To helpe to take her from her borrowed grave. 

Being the time the Potions force should cease. 

But he which bore ray Letter, Frier John, 

Was stay'd by accident ; and yesternight 

Retum'd ray Letter baclce. Then all alone, 

At the prefixed houre of her waking. 

Came I to take her from her Kindreds vault. 

Meaning to keepe her closely at my Cell, 

Till I conveniently could send to Romeo. 

But when I came (sorae Minute ere the time 

Of her awaking) heere untimely lay 

The Noble Parti, and true Romeo dead. 

Shee wakes, and I intreated her come foorth, 

And beare this worke of Heaven, with patience : 

But then, a noyse did scarre me from the Torabe, 

And she (too desperate) would not go with me. 

But (as it seemes) did violence on her selfe. 

All this I know, and to the Marriage her Nurse is privy : 

And i^ ought in this miscarried by my fault. 

Let my old life be sacrific'd, sorae houre before the tirae, 

Unto the rigour of severest Law. 

Prin, We still have knowne thee for a Holy man. 
Where's Romeo^s man ? What can he say to this ? 

Boy. I brought my Master newes of JuRets death. 
And then in poste he carae from Mantua 
To this same place, to this same Monuraent. 
This Letter he early bid me give his Father, 
And threatned me with death, going in the Vault, 
If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prin. Give me the Letter, I will look on it. 
Where is the Counties Page that rais'd the Watch ? 
Sirra, what made your Master in this place ? 
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Page. He came with flowres to strew his Ladies grave. 
And bid me stand aloofe, and so I did : 
Anon comes one with light to ope the Tombe, 
And by and by my Maister drew on him. 
And then I ran away to call the Watch. 

Prin. This Letter doth make good the Friers words. 
Their course of Love, the tydings of her death : 
And heere he writes, that he did buy a poyson 
Of a poore Pothecarie, and therewithall 
Came to this Vault to dye, and lye with JuBei. 
Where be these Enemies ? Cafukt^ Mountagiu^ 
See what a scourge is laide upon your hate. 
That Heaven finds meanes to kill your joyes with Love ; 
And I, for winking at your discords too. 
Have lost a brace of Kinsmen : All are punish'd. 

Cap, O Brother Mountague^ give me thy hand. 
This is my Daughters joynture, for no more 
Can I demand. 

Moun, But I can give thee more : 

For I will raise her Statue in pure Gold, 
That whiles Verona by that name is knowne. 
There shall no figure at that Rate be set. 
As that of True and Faithfull JuBet, 

Cap. As rich shall Romeo by his Lady ly, 
Poore sacrifices of our enmity. 

Prin, A glooming peace this morning with it brings. 
The Sunne for sorrow will not shew his head ; 
Go hence, to have more talke of these sad things, 
Some shall be pardon'd, and some punished. 
For never was a Stone of more Wo, 
Then this of JuBei^ and her Romeo. Exttmt omne^. 



FINIS. 
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